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We desire to call the attention of our readers to the 
report of the proceedings at the fifth annual convention of 
the Commercial Law League of America, held at Asbury 
Park, N. J., July 24-29, inclusive, accompanying this is- 
sue. We believe the subject to be one of interest to com- 
mercial attorneys generally throughout the country. 








New York attorneys who expect to have many suits 
against the city are referred to a recent amendment to 
section 3245 of the Code. The requirement that in 
order to obtain costs the plaintiff “before the commence- 
ment of the action” must have presented his claim “for 
payment to the chief fiscal officer of the corporation” is 
changed to a requirement that it must be presented “at 
least ten days before the commencement” of the action, to 
the board of such corporation having the power to audit 
the same, or to its chief fiscal officer. 





In reading the accounts of commencement exercises at 
various law schools, one fact struck us very forcibly. We 
wonder when reporters and editors will cease to allude to 
the graduates of opposite sex as “Portias?”’ The ex- 
pression is hackneyed beyond all bearing, and our only 
hope is that some member of the reportorial fraternity 
may be found before the end of the next scholastic year 
with ingenuity sufficient to coin another that will permit 
Shakespeare’s heroine to secure a much needed rest. 





A. constitutional amendment has been approved by 
the Missouri Legislature, and is to be submitted to 
the people, providing that in the trial of civil cases in 
courts of record three-fourths of the jury may render a 
verdict, and in courts not in record a verdict of two- 
thirds of the jury shall be sufficient. This is certainl 
quite likely to do away with the eternal “obstinate juror , 
question. 





The Chamber of Deputies in France has, by a major- 
ity of 319 to 174, recently passed an act allowing women 
to practice law. The author of the measure cited the 
practice in vogue in the United States in its support. In 
America,” he said, “women are admitted to the bar, why 
should it not be the same in our democracy?” 





Lady Somerset recently made a remark that will cer- 
tainly appeal to all trial lawyers, when she observed that 
the jury in a particular lawsuit had “about as much indi- 
vidual expression as a set of dinner plates. 





William B. Hornblower of New York, in a recent ad- 
dress on “Some Legal Problems of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” speaking of our duties toward our recent subjects, 
made use of the following language, noteworthy because 
it sets forth the situation clearly and concisely : 

“We cannot,” he observes, “give these people free 
government, as we understand it; we cannot give them 
the common law, as we understand it; we cannot give 
them trial by jury; we cannot give them a territorial leg- 
islature, with universal suffrage. To do any of these 
things so long as we remain responsible for their welfare 
would be criminal folly. We should reap a harvest of mis- 
rule such as we reaped in the days of negro supremacy 
in our Southern States. Where the lower strata of society 
are of inferior races or semi-civilized people, we cannot 
stand the pyramid of government bottom side up. It is 
sure to topple over with a crash. We cannot govern Lu- 
zon or Oahu, or even Porto Rico, as we govern New 
Mexico and Arizona, or as we have governed in the past 
Dakota and Idaho. Yet there will be a terrible pressure 
upon us from the politicians and the demagogues to do 
just this thing. Lust of office and lust of power will lead 
them to seeek territorial independence, and_ ultimately 
statehood, for their own personal aggrandizement. 

“Nor can we continue military rule. This would be 
contrary to our traditions and principles, and would react 
upon our own love of liberty. 

“Already we have become accustomed to despotic sway 
exercised by the President of the United States over 
millions of human beings in Cuba, Porto Rico and Manila 
and other portions of the Philippine Islands. It does not 
even jar upon our sensibilities to know that a President of 
this republic is exercising powers not only greater than 
those exercised by the Prime Minister of England, but as 
great as those of the Czar of Russia. According to his 
own judgment, he makes and unmakes tariff laws, naviga- 
tion laws, and municipal laws for these millions of human 
beings. He even establishes a censorship so that his good 
people in America shall not be disturbed by unpleasant 
information. These despotic powers are necessarily inci- 
dent to military rule. They must and should come to an 
end at the earliest practicable moment. We cannot af- 


ford for our own sakes to become too much habituated 
to this kind of government, even when it is a government 
in distant parts and over subject races or races under our 
protection, lest we lose somewhat of the ‘eternal vigilance’ 
which is the price of our own liberties.” 





An address upon the “Medical Aspects of Crime” was 
recently delivered by Dr. Daniel Brower, of Chicago, at 
the meeting of the American Medical Association at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, which contains matter of considerable in- 
terest to those engaged in the administration of criminal 
law. Dr. Brower declared that crime throughout the 
United States was increasing “in a vastly more rapid 
ratio” than the population; that “alcoholics were direct 
or indirect causes of probably 75 per cent. of all crimes 
committed,” and that an important factor in crime was 
the constant and rapid increase in the population of our 
cities 





Credit men throughout the country are taking steps to 
put in force the system of creating funds for the purpose 
of prosecuting fraudulent debtors, decided upon at the 
meeting of the National Credit Men’s Association held in 
Buffalo during June. Each branch is to have power to 
hire attorneys, detectives, etc., and after an investigation 
is once begun no compromise is to be permitted except 
through the regular investigation and prosecution depart- 
ment of the association. The Buffalo branch alone has 
already subscribed a fund of nearly ten thousand dollars. 
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This is certainly a step in the right direction. There 
are loopholes enough in the Bankruptcy Act, Heaven 
knows, through which dishonest debtors can crawl. 
As soon as the debtor community begins to realize that 
some risk of detection attaches, slight though it be, the 
less we will hear of mysterious failures similar to several 
which have occurred lately. 





It requires no great amount of foresight to predict a 
considerable measure of success for the recently organ- 
ized Counsellors’ Bureau, of New York city, whose an- 
nouncement appears on page 368 of this issue. In view of 
the present condition of law throughout the United 
States, the continual unloading upon the profession of 
reports, treatises, digests and statutes, whose number can- 
not be numbered yearly, we are almost inclined to say, by 
less than four figures, the value of an organized: institu- 
tion whose object it shall be to furnish briefs and memo- 
randa of authority for any State in the Union is mani- 
fest. To country attorneys especially such a bureau 
with trained specialists having access to the latest reports 
and text books, must prove of great value, and we have 
often wondered why an institution similar to the one in 
question has not been started long ago in New York City. 
A specialty is also made of all work relating to New York 
corporations, their incorporation and management. 

We have looked into the organization in question with 
considerable care, and feel that we can have no hesitancy 
in heartily endorsing it. Mr. George W. Weiffenbach, 
the senior counsel, is a well and favorably known New 
York lawyer, whose name stands for thoroughly good 
work. 





In view of the Peace Conference at The Hague, the 
words of Grotius, written at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, are worthy of note. He observes: 

“It is almost necessary that certain congresses of 
Christian powers should be held, in which the controver- 
sies which arise among some of them may be decided by 
others who are not interested, and in which measures may 
be taken to compel the parties to accept peace on equitable 
terms.” 








THE LAW'S DELAY. 





The New York Supreme Court in and for the County 
of Kings has acted in a manner deserving of great com- 
mendation. A special effort was made to cleear the cal- 
endar-and every case was tried that was ready. This has 
not happened before within the memory of the oldest 
member of the bar. 

While deprecating anything like undue haste in the 
administration of justice, we have often thought that some 
system of procedure by which a trial might be more quick- 
ly obtained would be a great advantage. The trial courts 
in New York County are fully two years behind their 
calendar, so that when a case comes to be tried the memory 
of witnesses often proves defective, the cause has lost its 
freshness and parties their interest. We do not know how 
other States manage this matter, and for the purpose of 
learning would be very glad to hear from attorneys or 
court clerks as to how long a time it takes to bring an 
ordinary issue of fact to trial in the highest court of origi- 
nal jurisdiction in their respective sovereignties. 

Praecipitatio est noverca justitiae. Haste is the step- 
mother of justice, observes Lord Coke, and the unfortu- 
nate experience with the old courts of Trailbaston, insti- 
tuted by Edward I. in order that justice might follow 
complaint as swiftly as you could trail a club, seems to 
point a moral against any attempt at the formation of a 
judicial tribunal, whose one object would be the ren- 
dition of quick decisions. There is certainly a 
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limit, however, beyond which slowness becomes ‘a- 
tolerable, and when a litigant is forced to wait two years 
before obtaining justice it may be questioned whether 
that point has not been reached. No one contends that the 
judges of our Supreme Ccurts are not earnestly desirous 
of bringing about a speedy trial of the many thousand 
cases now upon the calendar, though the action of their 
Kings County brethren shows what may be accomplished 
by really earnest effort. 

It may be questioned whether the creation of new 
courts would prove advisable. Probably the real cause of 
delay is due to the slowness of many attorneys and their 
proneness to consent to adjournments and to postpone 
trials until the last possible minute. The calendars are con- 
sequently blocked with many case which the defendant ex- 
pects to settle when the proper time arrives, in the mean- 
while holding off, hoping to obtain better terms, or which 
are “strike” actions which the attorney for plaintiff never 
really intends to try. The present condition of affairs 
adds a premium to this sort of thing and keeps out of 
court many prospective litigants who are appalled at the 
prospect of waiting the required length of time before ob- 
taining their rights. An excellent step was taken toward 
the securing of speedy justice when the jurisdiction of 
municipal courts was raised to $500, and we are almost in- 
clined to advocate another advancement to twice that 
amount. 








COLONEL GARDINER VS THE TURNSTILES. 





Some men were born for great things, 
Some were born for small; 
Some—it is not recorded 
Why they were born at all; 
But Uncle Sammy was certain he had a legitimate call. 
—WIIl Carleton. 


Colonel Asa Bird Gardiner, District Attorney of New 
York County, has “seed his duty and he done it noble.” 
Turning his attention for the moment from the intricacies 
of the Molineux case and the numerous cases which an 
overworked office staff fails to dispose of. he is now de- 
voting his hand, his heart and his fortune to another cause. 
No more will the radiant turnstile, offspring of what our 
luminous contemporary, the New York “Sun,” would no 
doubt refer to as the “transportation octopus,” glittering 
in its deceitful brass and gaudy with its metal finishing, 
impede the way of the patient toiler of Manhattan as he 
journeys to business in the morn or returns to his Harlem 
flat in the dewy eve. “They are illegal,” Colonel Gardiner 
says, and the fiat having gone forth, they are to vanish 
and to be seen no more by men. 

Some of us think we have done our duty when we 
enunciate a principle. As with the Golden Rule, we all be- 
lieve in it in the abstract and repudiate it most emphat- 
ically in practice. Others belong to the Church Militant 
and second their principles with their acts. Is it neces- 
sary to state to which of these classes the Colonel belongs? 
Let his actions speak for themselves. He has, Ajax like, 
defied the lightning of the octopus. (This metaphor is 
rather involved, but we’re behind time with “copy” and 
will have to let it go as it is.) A few moons ago did he 
arrive at a station. Unaccompanied was he by the pre- 
torians who at times accompany the Presence in the cor- 
ridors of the Criminal Court building. Attended was he 
only by his Fidus Achates, Mr. Osborne. What object 
now appears before his gaze? There right fh front of his 
affrighted vision stood the deadly turnstile. Did he flinch? 
Never. The people of New York judged well when they 
confided their prosecuting powers to him to whom reform 
was obnoxious. With a manful resolve firmly implanted 
upon his classic features did the Colonel advance (after, of 
course, his fare had been paid) and the turnstile was 
scaled, the victory was won. Not one hairsbreadth did 
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the encircling arms of the engine of corporate tyrann 
move. Washington crossed the Bataware, Nag sion 
scaled the Alps, our Teddy “rushed” the hill at San Juan— 
and Colonel Gardiner climbed the turnstile. 

But Osborne, the recreant—oh, that the pages of this 
magazine might be dyed a deep, glowing, blushing pink 
so that our feelings might be adequately expressed at his 
conduct. He followed not the conduct of his chief, but 
basely exerting his strength bowed his neck beneath the 
yoke of corporate tyranny, stepped into the embrace of the 
encircling arms stretched out to grasp him and pushed the 
turnstile. We hope Mr. Osborne realizes the enormity of 
his offense and will in the future model his conduct more 
closely upon that of his leader. 

The foregoing is not without its lesson. The Colonel 
has shown us the way. A bar whose boast it is that it 
has ever acted as the champions of the people’s cause 
should not prove false to its traditions at the present crisis. 
Let us all take a course in gymnastics and learn to “shin” 
turnstiles. 








THE LEGAL STANDING OF ATHEISTS 
AND AGNOSTICS 





In State v. Washington (42 L. R. A. 553) it was held 
in Louisiana that a belief in God and a sense of account- 
ability to Him for false swearing was indispensable to the 
competency of a witness. At least that appears to have 
been the view taken, though the faces involved certainly 
did not seem sufficient to call for the enumeration of 
any such sweeping principle. As a matter of fact, the wit- 
ness was a child of seven years who, although bright and 
intelligent, testified that she had no knowledge of God, had 
never heard of the devil or what would become of her if 
she told a lie and had no knowledge of an oath. In so far 
as the particular facts of the case are concerned, the de- 
cision may perhaps be considered a proper one bearing in 
mind the extreme caution with which the testimony of 
children must be received in actions for rape. The Court, 
however, attempts to go further and to prescribe a test by 
which the competency of a witness is to be measured, 
which seems scarcely in accordance with modern 
ideas, although it may be conceded to be a following out 
of common law principles. It was observed that “the 
basis on which testimony is received in courts is the oath 
administered to the witness, and the oath is an appeal to 
God by the witness, affirming that he will speak the truth 
on the witness stand. By some of the text writers the 
oath is deemed an invocation by a witness of divine 
punishment if the testimony is false. It is this solemn 
appeal of witness to the Supreme Being that imparts the 
sanction on which the witfless’ statement on the stand is 
accepted as testimony. But if-the witness has no knowl- 
edge of God or belief in His existence and shows no sense 
of accountability for false testimony there is no guarantee 
of the truth of his testimony. The sense of accountability 
to God of the witness, if he is untruthful in giving his 
testimony, has been of universal recognition as the requis- 
ite of competency and renders unnecessary any elaborate 
citation of authority. ( I. Greenl. Ev. Sect. 365-367.) This 
appreciation of responsibility in the future state for the sin 
of false swearing is required as the test of competency 
with children as well as adults, and the test is applied 
without reference to the form of religious belief, but it is 
the appreciation of a Supreme Being to punish sin and re- 
ward virtue in this life that the law exacts to make a 
witness competent.” 

Considering the question apart from any mere follow- 
ing out of precedent, it is difficult to find a decision alike 
indefensible in logic and expediency than that which has 
just been quoted. The effect of it is to stamp as un- 
worthy of belief any prospective witness who cannot con- 


scientiously say he believes in a divinity of whose ex- 
istence some of the greatest human minds have failed to 
become convinced. The moment an individual avows 
himself an atheist or agnostic he places himself in a posi- 
tion antagonistic to the feelings and thoughts of the civil- 
ized world. The right or wrong of his position is another 
question. He has at all events shown some courage in 
daring to differ from the rest of mankind. Can it be 
said that such an individual is per se a perjurer? Does 
any one mean to insinuate for an instant that the late 
Colonel Ingersoll was unworthy of belief because he 
chose to be honest enough to say that he thought differ 
ently from the majority of his fellow citizens? However 
much we may differ from him in opinion, such a conten- 
tion can scarcely be made except by the most bigoted of 
partisans. 

Take the oath as it is administered to-day in court. 
The witness steps to the stand, the clerk, who very often 
happens to be busy at that particular moment, springs up 
from his work, seizes the Bible, shoves it under the wit- 
ness’ nose and proceeds to administer the oath in a way 
which renders it doubtful to the average layman whether 
he is to undertake to testify truly in the cause at issue or 
to obey the precepts of a Chinese lodge. The book is then 


shoved in his face. The witness picks out the cleanest 
spot and manages to peck at it in a way which the law 
will justify him in calling a kiss. This interesting formal- 
ity having been completed, that conscience which previ- 
ously, we will assume, might have tolerated some slight 


departure from the exact truth, is now so tender as to 
infallibly remove all temptation to perjury on the part 
of the witness. Can any reasoning being say that 
a witness is not as much bound to tell the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, whether this ridiculous 
ceremony is performed or not, and should he not be pun- 
ished for perjury whether he has passed through this 
ordeal or simply gone on the stand and testified without it. 
Even in New York State atheists and agnostics were in- 
competent witnesses until the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment of 1846, although II Revised Stat- 
utes, page 408, Secs. 87 and 88, requiring a belief in a 
Supreme Being who would punish perjury, was not re- 
pealed until September, 1880 (Laws of 1880, ch. 245). 
{ 


We are not advocates in any way of a change in exist- 
ing institutions in so far as the administering of the oath 
is concerned, but we do protest against the laying down of 
any standard which may operate to exclude from the 
witness stand a man of known integrity, simply and pure- 
ly because he believes himself as much bound to tell the 
truth without as with the prescribed oath. 








THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A JUVENILE COUR7 
IN CHICAGO. 





The Legislature of Illinois has taken a distinct step in 
advance when it recently passed an act providing for the 
establishment of a court having special cognizance of 
crimes committed by or affecting children. 

By the provisions of the law no child under 12 years of 
age can be held in a police station. A room for the deten- 
tion of children must be provided. The law also enacts 
that under the age of 12 there shall be no arrests, but 
that the child shall be brought into court upon summons, 
and if the parent or guardian of the child ignores the 
summons he may be arrested for’contempt of court. In 
the case of neglected children without parent or guardian 
the offender may be taken in charge by an officer and 
delivered by the court to a probation officer. 

The court is empowered to provide for both dependent 
and delinquent children (by the former being understood, 





children not guilty of offenses but without oversight anc 
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in need of it), being authorized to use its own judgment 
as to commitment. The child can be released upon the 
responsibility of the probation officer, or it can be com- 
mitted to industrial‘ or other schools. All offenses of 
whatever character committed by children under the age 
of 16 years come under the provisions of the law which 
is modeled upon the Massachusetts statute. 

It is useless to refer to the many times stated fact that 
our law is notoriously insufficient in so far as infants are 
concerned, in that it seems to recognize no real distinc- 
tjon between the juvenile offender and the hardened crim- 


-inal. Crime is crime, it says, irrespective of the age of 


the offender, and the same hard and fast rules are to be 
applied whether the wrongdoer be a mischievous school- 
boy or a hardened criminal. The reform school, while 
a step in the right direction, meets the difficulty only half 
way, as the child comes from it with more or less. of a 
stain upon its reputation which only time removes. The 
special need of a court which will not admniister strict 
rules of law, but to which some latitude of discretion will 
be permitted in cases of infant depravity, is certainly ap- 
parent. 








CONTRACTS IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE — 
4A RECENT DECISION. 





A recent decision bearing upon the vexed question of 
contracts in restraint of trade is found in the case of 
Haynes vs. Doman, decided in the English Court of Ap- 
peals on May 7th. Here the defendant had made a con- 
tract, unlimited as to time, not to engage in the hardware 
business and not to disclose trade secrets within 25 miles 
of Old Hill, Staffordshire. The Master of the Rolls in 
his decision observed: “I see nothing in this agreement 
which makes it void. The meaning of it is not so clear as 
it might be, but, construe it as you will, it only prohibits 
the defendant from having dealings in the way of the 
plaintiff’s business with a limited class of persons without 
the consent of the plaintiff. The business of hardware 
manufacturer and factor is not confined to the district 
mentioned in the agreement, and there are plenty of people 
in that business elsewhere whom the defendant can join if 
he pleases. The prohibition against disclosing secrets is 
practically worthless without the restriction against enter- 
ing the employ of rivals. The agreement, no doubt, binds 
the defendant not to do certain things, and being unlimited 
as to time, binds him for his life, and this gives rise to a 
difficulty which I will consider presently. But it is very 
remarkable that no case can be found in which an agree- 
ment in restraint of trade, free from objection in other 
respects, has been held void simply because its duration 
was not restricted. This point has often been considered, 
notably in 6 A. & E. 438; The Times, Feb. 1, 1899, in Un- 
derwood v. Barker, 15 Times L. Rep. 117; 1899, 1 Ch. 
300.” 

There is probably no branch of the law which has been 
subject to more change than has this doctrine concerning 
the impropriety of enforcing contracts which tend to pre- 
vent a man from engaging in his business or occupation. 
In view of the ancient custom of apprenticeship in 
trade guilds and the length of time which was nec- 
essary in centuries gone by before a workman 
could be held qualified to practice the most common 
occupation, we can easily see the original reason 
for refusing to enforce contracts which would amount to 
the practical pauperization of the unfortunate tradesman, 
and can readily appreciate the horror engendered in the 
mind of that judge in the reign of Henry V. in what seems 
to be the first reported case upon the question. (Year 
Book II., folio 5, Pl. 26, A. D. 1415.) It is scarcely a 
matter of wonder that he said: “In my opinion you (re- 
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ferring to defendant) might have demurred upon him 
that the obligation is void in as much as the condition is 
against the common law and, per Dieu, if the plaintiff 
were here he should go to prison until he paid a fine to 
the King.” 

It seems to have been the custom in courts, however, 
for some time past to refrain from arbitrarily determining 
the contract void merely because it happens to be restrict- 
ive in its tendency and to simply inquire whether the re- 
striction is sufficient for the fair protection of the party 
interested in its enforcement. This, however, seems to 
have been arrived at only after considerable reluctance, 
for the case of Lawrence v. Kidder, to Barb. 641, shows 
us that a covenant providing that the covenantor should 
not sell mattresses “In all the territory of the State of New 
York west of the city of Albany,” was held void as em- 
bracing too large a territory, and in Bingham vy. Maigne, 
52 N. Y. Sup. Ct. 90, a contract not to engage in the trade 
of making printers’ rollers or composition in New York 
City or within 250 miles thereof. was determined to be 
void. The later development of the law is shown in the 
Diamond Match Company case, where the covenant not 
to manufacture or sell matches anywhere in the United 
States except in one State or territory, was held not to be 
unduly restrictive. (Diamond Match Company v. 
Roeber, 106 N. Y. 473; see also Stearns v. Barrett, 1 Pick. 
443.) In other words, if a contract be good in other re- 
spects, the mere fact that the restriction is unlimited in 
point of time will not cause it to be held invalid. (Bowser 
v. Bliss, 7 Blackf. 344; Goodman v. Henderson, 58 Ga. 
567; Cook v. Johnson, 47 Conn. 175.) With the intro- 
duction and exterided use of methods of rapid communica- 
tion and transportation, by which distance is practically 
annihilated, the reason for the rule would seem to fade 
away, and the appearance of abiding theoretically at least 
by a principle long since practically discarded, appears to 
illustrate very well what a recent author would doubtless 
refer to as the conservative tendency of the courts. 








DOES FAILURE TO STOP BEFORF CROSSING 
A RAILROAD TRACK CONSTITUTE 
CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE ? 





This question has been considered several times fe- 
cently by the courts of different States. In Judson v. Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad Co., 158 N. Y. 597, it was shown 
that while the plaintiff had listened and looked, he made 
no stop before crossing the rails and was run down. The 
Court took the view that this did not constitute contribu- 
tory negligence per se, but ge the question whether neg- 
ligence existed on the part of the plaintiff was one for 
the jury. The point does not seem to be an altogether 
new one in this State. (Davis v. N. Y.C. & H.R. R. R. 
Co., 47 N. Y. 400; Dolan v. D. & H. C. Co., 71 N. Y. 
285; Kellogg v. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co, 79 N. Y. 
72; Stackus v. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co, 79 N. Y. 
464, 467.) 

In the Davis case the Court held that while a traveler 
upon a highway, in approaching a railroad crossing, is 
required to make vigilant ‘use of his eyes and ears to 
ascertain the presence of a train, and if by such use of 
these faculties it may be discovered in time to avoid a 
collision, the omission to exercise them is contributory 
negligence and will bar a recovery, but that he is not re- 
quired to stop, or, if he is with a team, to get out and 
leave his vehicle and go upon the track, or to stand up and 
go upon the track in that position in order to obtain a 
better view. 

In the Dolan case the Court held that a person ap- 
proaching a railroad crossing is negligent, as a matter of 
law, unless he employs his senses of hearing and sight 
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to avoid danger, but that beyond that Courts cannot go 
without usurping the province of a jury. It was there 
in effect said that, even conceding that common prudence 
tequires unusual diligence, the absence of its exercise can- 
not be held, as a matter of law, to be negligence, because, 
under such circumstances, the question involves the con- 
sideration of many facts which is within the province 
of the jury and not the Court, and that the question 
whether exceptional circumstances are such as require ad- 
ditional and unusual precautions necessarily calls for in- 
ferences and the exercise of judgment as to which im- 
partial men might differ, and hence must be determined 
by the jury. 

So in Kellogg v. N. Y. C.& H. R. R. R. Co. it was 
distinctly held that it is not, as a matter of law, negligence 
for a person approaching a railroad in a carriage upon a 
highway to fail to stop, but that his omission to do so 
is a fact to be submitted to the jury. The duties which 
rest upon a traveler attempting to cross a railroad are 
there stated, and it was in effect said that he is not bound 
to exercise the greatest diligence, but only such as a 
prudent man approaching such a place would ordinarily 
exercise, and that even where he could probably have 
avoided the accident by stopping, he is not, as a matter 
of law, required to do so, and that the courts of this State 
have so held; but if he ought to stop and omits it, it is 
a fact to be submitted to the jury with the other facts 
in the case bearing upon that question. 

In the Stackus case Church, Ch. J., again stated the 
tule applicable to this question in these words: “In this 
State it has been settled that a person desiring to cross 
a railroad track must exercise his senses of seeing and 
hearing to avoid danger, and an omission to do this has 
frequently been adjudged, as a matter of law, negligence. 
The traveler must look both ways, and listen for the ap- 
proach of the trains. He is not obliged, however, as a 
matter of law, to stop his team, to rise up in his wagon, 
or to get out and go to the track to make observations. 
Whether he ought to do any or all of these things in a 
given case, in order to relieve himself from the charge of 
negligence, is for the jury to decide in view of the cir- 
cumstances developed.” 

The same rule exists in the courts of nearly ail the 
other States of the Union, and in the United States courts, 
(Hixson v. St. Louis, H. & K. R. R. Co., 80 Mo. 335; 
Duffy v. C. & W. R. R. R. Co., 32 Wis. 269; Bunting 
v. Central Pacific R. R. Co., 14 Nevada 351; L., L. & 
G. R. R. Co. v. Rice, 10 Kan. 426; Spencer v. Illinois 
C. R. R. Co., 29 Iowa 55; H. & T. C. R. R. Co. v. Wilson, 
60 Texas 142; Alexander v. R. & D. R. R. Co., 112 N.C. 
720; Wright v. Cincinnati, etc., R. R. Co., 94 Ky. 114; 
Beanstraum vy. N. P. R. R. Co., 46 Minn. 193; Ladoucer 
v. N. P. R. R. Co., 6 Wash. St. 280; Continental Imp. Co. 
v. Stead, 95 U.S. 161.) 

The courts of Maryland have taken a similar view, 
and in the case of Baltimore, etc., R. R. Co. v. Rifcowitz, 
reported in this issue, have held that it is not contribu- 
tory negligence per se for the pedestrian to neglect the 
precaution of stopping and looking. 

On the other hand, the courts of Pennsylvania seem 
to adopt the opposite rule. (Penn. R. R. Co. v. Beale, 
73 Penn. St. 504; Reading, etc., R. R. Co. v. Ritchie, 
102 Penn. St. 425. 

A recent case in which the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan has taken a similar view is that of Lau v. Lake Shore 
& M.S. R. R. Co., 79 N. W. Rep. 13. Here it was shown 
that the deceased, who was riding a bicycle at the time 
of the accident, neglected to stop before crossing the rail- 
road.. There were three railroad tracks at the crossing, 
with box cars standing on the two sidetracks. On pass- 
ing the end of one of the box cars he was struck by an 





engine which was on the third or main track beyond. 
The Court held adversely to the right of his representa- 
tives to recover, taking the view that he should have 
stopped and made an examination before passing the 
track, and observing, per Grant, C. J., that “no one will 
contest the proposition that a traveler, in the exercise 
of due care, is entitled to rely on the statutory warnings 
(such as the ringing of engine bells). But the trouble- 
some question always is, Was the traveler exercising such 
care? When the facts are undisputed, and are such that 
d.fferent conclusions cannot reasonably be drawn, the 
question is one of law for the Court. It seems to us only 
common sense that he, in crossing a place, the very ex- 
istence of which is notice of danger, should stand in no 
better position than a pedestrian. In a second he can 
become a pedestrian, and in a second or two more place 
himself in a position to know whether there is danger. 
If there is no danger, he can mount, and proceed with the 
delay of only a few seconds. If there is danger, he can 
avoid it. We think the law requires that he should take 
this precaution, and does not permit him to rely solely 
upon his sense of hearing and the performance of duties 
imposed upon others. Is it not common prudence for 
one in entering a dangerous place to take that course 
which involves no inconvenience, delay or trouble to him- 
self, and which will, if followed, insure his own safety 
as well as that of others? If it is, the law requires him 
to take it.” 








THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE QUESTION AGAIN. 





Like Banquo’s ghost, the Christian Science question 
will not down. On the evening of July 13 a meeting 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York to con- 
sider the preparation of a prohibitive bill to be presented 
at the next Legislature. We should not have referred 
to the affair had it not been for the fact that the matter 
seems to have been taken up quite seriously by several 


individuals of more or less prominence, both in the medi- 
cal and legal world. From what we hear, the meeting 
seems to have resulted in somewhat of a melancholy fiasco, 
The bill, a rough draft of which was submitted, provides, 
so far as we have been able to learn, that whoever advises 
or persuades another against employing medical or surgi- 
cal aid in case of illness or physical injury shall be guilty 


of a misdemeanor ; and in case the illness or injury results 
fatally shall be guilty of manslaughter, in case no medical 
or surgical aid nas been received. 

The manifest absurdity of a measure similar to the 
foregoing certainly seems beyond all question. Legisla- 
tion can only protect the citizen up to a certain point, 
beyond which each man must look out for himself. The 
law may recognize the fact that some members of the 
community—infants, idiots and sailors, for example—are 


not as competent as the rest of mankind to adequately 
safeguard their interests. It cannot, however, go further 
than the enforcement of a broad, general rule. An in- 
dividual may ‘habitually disregard his own interests, but 
unless he comes within certain classes the law will not 


act as his business guardian. Similarly, am act seems of 
doubtful expediency drawn to protect an individual from 
the effects of his own folly in paying attention to im- 
proper advice, medical or otherwise. 

It may prove to be not without interest in this con- 
nection to look at two comparatively recent decisions, 
one rendered by the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, in 
State v. Mylod (40 Atl. Rep. 753), the other by the 
Court of Common Pleas of Ohio, in Evans v. the State. 
In the first case the Court refused to consider the con- 
stitutionality of legislation prohibiting the acts of the 
defendant, basing its decision on the ground that under 
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the law then in force he could not be convicted of a crime. 
It therefore took up the question whether the methods of 
the accused constituted a practice of medicine, and ob- 
served : “Prayer for those suffering from disease, or words 
of ‘encouragement, or the teaching that disease will dis- 
appear and physical perfection be attained as a result of 
prayer, or that humanity will be brought into harmony 
with God by right thinking and a fixed determination to 
look on the bright side of life, does not constitute the 
practice of medicine in the popular sense.” The opinion 
contains a review of many cases cited by the State in sup- 
port of its contention. 

In the Evans case, in which the decision was rendered 
by Hollister, J., the Court said: “It is clear that Chris- 
tian Science is a kind of religious belief. Freedom of 
thought and worship in matters of religion is a birth- 
right of every citizen, and the Legislature cannot take it 
away or abridge it in any way. It is true that if any 
practice permitted by any form of religion is against good. 
morals, as, for instance, the polygamy of the Mormons, 
the people through their agents, the General Assembly, 
may protect themselves ; and it is doubtless also true that 
similar protection might be had against any practice con- 
sidered by the majority to be harmful to the public health. 
But it must be borne in mind that the claims of power 
to heal by means regarded generally as miraculous is not 
confined to those professing belief in Christian Science. 
It is well known that there are many persons in this 
country not of this peculiar sect who devoutly believe that 
bodily infirmities may be cured by contact with the bones 
and relics of deceased persons whose lives were of ex- 
traordinary holiness. Can it be that the Legislature had 
such persons in mind, and intended by this legislation to 
punish the custodian of such articles if perchance he 
charged a compensation or accepted a gratuity to be ex- 
pended in their care and preservation? But if this act 
applies to one class, it must also apply to the other. Is 
it not most pertinent to assert that if the Legislature had 
inended to interfere in matters of religion, even if the 
case were one most proper for interference, it would have 
plainly said so, and would not have left its meaning to 
be made the subject of learned arguments and to be de- 
clared by judges with common human feelings and limita- 
tions ?” 

While we have not the slightest sympathy with Chris- 
tian Science, either in its religious or medical aspect, we 
are strongly against prohibitive legislation, believing that 
acts of the kind that are now being constantly proposed 
by those who are in the habit of advocating legislation as 
a panacea for all the ills to which the body politic is heir 
would fail to accomplish any purpose beyond permitting 
several members of the sect in question to pose as martyrs 
before the admiring gaze of their co-religionists. 








THE PRELIMINARY TRAINING OF A LAW 
STUDENT. 





We alluded in our June number to the efforts which 
were being made by the Chicago Bar Association look- 
ing to the establishment of a higher professional stand- 
ard among the attorneys of that city. In addition to 
publishing the names of a number who were practicing 
law without being duly licensed, the Association op- 
posed the admission of certain students under the recent 
Campbell act, and the Supreme Court has rendered an 
opinion in the matter of the application of Day and 
others, law students to be admitted to practice, in which 
it finds the act in question unconstitutional and holds 
that the legislature has no power to pass a law con- 
trolling the admission of members of the bar as the lat- 


eee 


ter are officers of the court and therefore under its direct 
control. 

It may be necessary to remark for the benefit of 
such as have not followed up this case, that on Nov. 4, 
1897, the Supreme Court adopted a rule providing for a 
State board of law examiners, to be appointed by it, and 
fixing the minimum course of study for students at three 
years. Thereupon an act was introduced and passed in 
the Legislature, exempting from the operation of this 


rule all students who had begun the study of law prior © 


to its adoption. 

In the rendered opinion the court observed that “it is 
our duty to maintain the provision of the constitution 
that no person or collection of persons being one of the 
departments of government shall exercise a power prop- 
erly belonging to another, and if the Legislature, by in- 
advertency, as in this case, assumes the exercise of a 
power belonging to the Judicial department, it should 
only be necessary to call its attention to the restraint im- 
posed by the constitution. 

Whatever may have been the propriety of the rule ad- 
mitting the holder of a diploma issued by a law school to 
practice in view of the law schools existing at its adop- 
tion, the rule has been an alarming menace to the admin- 
istration of justice, particularly in Cook County, where 
the injurious consequences were mainly felt. In view of 
the disastrous consequences to the profession and the 
public, the rule by which it was only a step from the 
diploma mill to the bar was changed, and in an effort to 
discharge a duty to the public the general standard of 
admission is raised. That the change was a wise one, 
and one that will tend to promote the public welfare, is 
not denied by counsel for applicants who desire to ele- 
vate the standard of the bar and assure us that they sym- 
pathize with us in our effort in that direction. 


It is conceded that when the rule was made Nov. 4, 
1897, the court had full power to make it and to fix the 
standard of admission. It was a valid rule of the court, 
acting within its unquestioned jurisdiction, and the ques- 
tion is whether the Legislature could rightfully encroach 
upon a power belonging to the judicial department and 
set aside the rule.” 

There seems to be too much of a disposition to throw 
wide open the doors of the temple of justice for the pur- 
pose of admitting to professional life the poor, but worthy 
young man who has not had the means sufficient to ob- 
tain proper training. While we have the utmost sym- 
pathy for the individual in question, and recognize the 
hardship to which he iis subject, we yet fail to see any 
good reason why he should be turned loose upon the 
community at large wanting a sufficient preliminary edu- 
cation, filled with ill digested principles and lacking in 
training sufficient to warrant a hope of their final thor- 
ough comprehension, with a smattering of the law of pro- 
cedure sufficient to enable him to finally become a “‘prac- 
titioner” through experience obtained at the expense of 
clients, although during the entire period, custom has al- 
lowed him the privilege of charging ten times the com- 
pensation obtained for an equal expenditure of time and 
brains by an ordinary mechanic, who has served an ap- 
prenticeship of twice as long a time. 

In some of the States we are informed that the 
only requirement for admission to the bar is 
“a good moral character.” Even in New York, 

as! Redfield remarks, the liberal tendencies which 
gave birth to the Constitution of 1846 manifested them- 
selves in 1847 by a legislative provision that any persor 
of good moral character, although not admitted as an 
attorney, might manage, prosecute or defend a suit for 
any other person, provided he was specially autHorized 





for that purpose by the party for whom he appeared, in 
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writing or by personal nomination in open court. 
(Laws 1847, ch. 470, Sect. 46.) 

But that provision was declared unconstitutional, be- 
came obsolete and has been expressly repealed. (Mc- 
Koan v. Devries, 3 Barb. 196: Laws 1880 Ch. 245, Sec- 
tion 1, Subdiv. 24.) 

The matter in question is one which the bar at large 
might as well recognize as being of the greatest im- 
portance, one which must be solved by the courts 
and the law schools, for as the Illinois appellate 
tribunal observed, the Legislature has properly no 
control over the officers of the court. With them 
rests the obligation of determining whether the 
coming bar will be our pride or our .disgrace. 
Custom in this country has long since recognized 
the existence of a noblesse of the robe. The duty is upon 
the Bar Associations as guardians of the fair name of the 
attorney and counsellor to manifest more interest than 
has been previously shown by them upon the subject, 
and the action of the Chicago Bar Association has 
pointed it out as the noble pioneer in a worthy cause. 
It is in this connection that we can commend to the 
hearty approval of all the course adopted by a number 
of eastern Law Schools in raising the standard of pro- 
fessional training. 








RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTS OF AN INDEFEN- 
DENT CONTRACTOR. 





The Supreme Court of Minnesota on April 21 ren- 
dered a decision in the case of Moore v. Townsend et al. 
(78 N. W. Rep. 880) covering one phase of the question 
as to responsibility for the acts of an independent con- 
tractor. Generally speaking, the owner of land is not ac- 
countable for the acts of a man whom he employs to do a 
completed piece of work, whose contract looks only to 
its completion, leaving to the performer of the work the 
means and methods of its execution. In other words, 
the general rule of respondeat superior does not apply in 
cases of contractors and principals. To this, however, 
these exceptions may be noted: 

First, Where the work itself was illegal—a case 
where the owner certainly cannot take refuge behind the 
fact that his orders were carried out by a third party. 

Second, Where the owner interferes with the servants 
of the contractor, directing them in the performance of 
their duties, and so makes them his own employees. 

Third, Where the work was one which the employer 
was under legal obligation to perform. In which case 
he cannot shift his duty to the shoulders of some third 
person. 

Fourth, Where the contractor does his work in such 
a manner as to create a nuisance upon the premises which 
the owner suffers to remain and from which damages 
result. 

It was under this last exception that the decision in 
question comes. It was an action against the owner and 
ceeupants of a store building and the village in which it 
was located, to recover for injuries caused by the falling 
of a ladder upon plaintiff while he was walking upon the 
sidewalk. The ladder was about forty feet long, made 
wp by fastening three short ladders together, the lower 
end resting in the gutter outside the walk, while the up- 
per end was placed against the building. It had been left 
there some thirteen days previous to the accident upon 
the completion of the contractor’s work, the latter having 
agreed with the owner of the building to paint it on the 
outside. The court, in rendering a decision adverse to 
cefendant’s contentions that he was not liable, the work 
liaving been performed by an independent contractor, ob- 
served that “the occupants and owner of the building, 








without surrendering control over it, permitted the 
painter to create a nuisance in the public street when they 
allowed him to put the ladder in a position over the walk 
where it was a continual menace to all persons within its 
reach, should it fall down. They, as well as the defend- 
ant village, maintained this nuisance for several weeks, 
and, as before stated for at least thirteen days after all 


necessity for the use of the ladder had passed. By em- 


ploying an independent contractor the owner or occu- 
pants of a building could not relieve themselves of the 
continuing duty which they owed to the public not to 
create or maintain a public nuisance on their premises. 
Nor could the village absolve itself of a like duty in re- 
spect to permitting a nuisance to be maintained, partly or 
wholly in its streets. Ifa ladder placed over a sidewalk 
as this was, could be allowed to endanger the life and limb 
of passersby, the keeping open of a coal hole in a side- 
walk could be defended on the same grounds. The 
question of defendant’s negligence, under the circum- 
stances here, was peculiarly for the jury.” (See Simp- 
son v. Water Co., 62 Minn. 441, 64 N. W., Rep. 1,144; 
Clark v. Lighting Co., 16 R. I. 463, 17 Atl. Rep. 59.) 
The general trend of decisions through this country 
seems to be in accord with that rendered in this case. 
Clark vy. Fry, 8 Ohio St., 358; Creed v. Hartman, 29 N. 
Y., 591; Storrs v. Utica, 17 N. Y., 108; Carman v. Steu- 
benville R. Co., 4 Ohio St., 399; Carman v. R. R. Co., 4 
Ohio (N. S.), 399; Congreve v. Morgan, 5 Duer, 495; 
Water Co. v. Ware, 16 Wall (U. S.), 566; Mayor v. 
Firze 3 Hill, 616; Dygert v. Schenck, 23 Wend., 446; 
Vanderpool vy. Husson, 28 Barb., 196; Matheny v. Wolff, 
2 Duy (Ky.), 137; Milford v. Holbrook, 9 Allen (Mass.), 
21; Brower v. Peat L. R. I Q. B. D., 321; Ellis 
v. The Sheffield Gas Co., 23 L. J. Q. B. D. (N. S. 
42). There is quite an extended line of decisions 
in New York State with regard to liability of an 
owner for the acts of an independent contractor. 


The old cases of Blake v. Ferris, (5 N. Y., 48), and 
Pack vy. The Mayor (8 N. Y., 222), determine the 
fact that no such responsibility existed, though the 


first decision has been much criticised since, in view of 
the particular facts involved, especially by Judge Com- 
stock in Storrs v. City of Utica (17 N. Y. 107). In the 
Creed case previously referred to, it was held that per- 
sons falling into an excavation in a. sidewalk left by a 
negligent sub-contractor, can hold the head contractor 
accountable. It may be parenthetically observed that 


most of the cases arising within New York illustrative of 
the particular principles in question, have been the result 
of accidents caused by excavations left in a roadway. 








VACANT JUDGESHIPS IN NEW YORK S7A7E. 





We a ndebted to our contemporary, the New York ‘Tribune,’ of 
July 17, for the following, which we think cannot fail to prove of interest 
to New York attorneys: 

Seven Supreme Court Judges are to be elected in this 
State at the fall elections, and thus, if new men are cho- 
sen, there will be an important modification of the mem- 
bership of the Supreme Court. The judges whose terms 


will expire are: George C. Barrett and Henry W. Book- 
staver, First Judicial District; George A. Hardin, Fifth 
Judicial District; Warren B. Hooker, Daniel J. Kene- 
fick and Robert C. Titus, Eighth Judicial District. 
Moreover, there is a vacancy in the Sixth Judicial 
District, caused by the recent death of Judge David L 
Follett, who, at the time of his death, was a member of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court for the 
Fourth Department. This division, within recent years. 
has also lost Hamilton Ward and Manly C. Green, and 
consequently has had to be reconstructed. Judge Fol- 
lett’s death causes one vacancy in it, and on Dec. 31 
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George A. Hardin, of Little Falls, the presiding justice, 
retires in consequence of the age limit. This will leave 
as members of the court only Judges William H. Adams, 
Alfred Spring and Peter B. McLennan. In the Eighth 
— District one vacancy, that which will be caused 

y the retirement of Judge Robert C. Titus, is caused 
by the expiration of a term; and Judges Hooker and 
Kenefick had a term of only a little over a year’s dura-. 
tion in each case, having been appointed to fill vacancies. 

It is understood here that the friends of Judge George 
C. Barrett are seeking to bring about his nomination by 
both political parties, and that Judge Bookstaver does not 
desire a renomination. 

In the interior of the State there promises to be a 
conflict within the lines of the Republican party over 
each one of the five judgeships to be filled. Each district 
is largely Republican, and therefore a nomination by a 
Republican Judicial Convention will insure an election. 

In the Fifth Judicial District it is generally conceded 
by Republican politicians that the Herkimer County Re- 
publicans ought to name the Republican candidate, since 
Judge Hardin, the retiring judge, lives in that county. 
If the Herkimer County Republicans succeed in uniting 
upon any one, therefore, it is altogether likely that this 
man will be nominated and elected. There are three 
prominent candidates in Herkimer County, namely: Ex- 
County Judge E. E. Sheldon, of Little Falls, and ex- 
Senator A. M. Mills and A. B. Steele, of Herkimer. Two 
of the candidates, Mr. Steele and Mr. Sheldon, have just 
met with a severe accident, and for the time are disabled 
from prosecuting their canvasses. Mr. Steele jumped 
from a railway train a little too soon at Herkimer, a few 
days ago, and strained the ligaments of his right leg 
above the knee. Ex-Judge Sheldon was boarding a 
moving train at Herkimer, when he swung accidentally 
against some trunks on a cart, was brushed from the 
step, and, falling, broke his left arm above the elbow in 
two places. He fell beneath the cars, and would have 
been run over, but for the active assistance he received 
from a railroad employee. Ex-Senator Mills may be 
said to have been disabled also from prosecuting his can- 
vass until his rivals have recovered their health. 

In the Sixth Judicial District two Republicans of 
prominence are seeking the judgship left vacant by Judge 
Follett’s death. These gentlemen are W. F. Gladding, 
of Norwich, one of the most prominent members of the 
Chenango County bar, and George W. Ray, also of Nor- 
wich. Mr. Ray, for a good many years, has represented 
the Twenty-sixth Congress District at Washington, but 
it has been known for several years that he cherished the 
idea of succeeding Judge Follett at the end of the latter’s 
term of office. Warren B. Hooker resigned his seat in 
Congress to accept the place of a Supreme Court Judge 
from the Eighth Judicial District last fall, and now Mr. 
Ray appears desirous of following his example. 

There being three Supreme Court Judgeships to fill in 
the Eighth Judicial District, there has been a correspond- 
ingly lively contest, which has been interwoven in the 
Counties of Allegany, Cattaraugus and Chautauqua with 
a contest for the Republican nomination for Congress, to 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Hooker’s resignation. 
William J. Glenn, the doorkeeper of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, took an active part in a hot contest in Alle- 
gany County in behalf of Mr. Hooker, and succeeded in 
bringing about the election of delegates who will favor 
Mr. Hooker’s nomination for judge. There was a candi- 
date for the nomination for Supreme Court Judge in Al- 
legany County in the person of Judge Norton. 

Mr. Hooker will, of course, be supported for the nomi- 
nation by his own County of Chautauqua. He accord- 
isgiv already has the support of the Counties of Alle- 











gany and Chautauqua. In the interveni mee of Cat- 
taraugus, it is stated, County Judge Frederick W. Kruse 
is a candidate. The judicial district is composed of the 
Counties of Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautau Erie, 
Genesee, Niagara and Wyoming. Senator Ellsworth is 
supporting ex-County Judge Potter, of Niagara County, 
for one of the nominations. The Genesee County Re- 
publicans may present Judge Safford E. North for one of 
the places. 

The Erie County Republicans have a large number 
of candidates. Judge Daniel J. Kenefick desires to retain 
his place. Judge Truman J. White, of the Supreme 
Court, whose term does not expire till 1905, wishes now 
to have a full term of fourteen years and the honor of an 
election as a Supreme Court Judge, he having originally 
been a member of the Superior Court of Buffalo, and en- 
tered the Supreme Court by the fiat of the Constitution 
of 1894. Ex-Senator Daniel H. McMillan has announced 
himself to be a candidate for one of the places. He is 
one of the most prominent lawyers in Buffalo. Surro- 
gate Marcus, of Buffalo, is a candidate. 

It will be perceived that the Judicial Convention of 
the Eighth Judicial District promises to be of an interest- 
ing nature. From present appearances Judges Hooker 
and Kenefick will be nominated for two of the three 
places ; but there promises to be a warm struggle over the 
third place. If Judge White is elected he must resign 
his present certificate of election, which holds good until 
1905, and Governor Roosevelt would have a vacancy to 
fill in the Supreme Court for one year. This expected 
“vacancy” is one of the pawns of the present contest. 








TOPICS OF INTERES7. 


The right to read medical books to the jury for the 
purpose of proving the symptoms of disease is denied in 
Bixby v. Omaha & C. B. R. & B. Co. (Ia.) 43 L. R. A. 
533, although they are admitted to be standard books, 
where they have not been referred to by witnesses whose 
testimony is to be contradicted by them. 








The measure of damages for wrongful ejection from a 
street car on a mistaken charge of non-payment of fare 
is held in Sprenger v. Tacoma Traction Co. (Wash.), 43 
L. R. A. 706, to be not limited to the price of a ticket for 
another fare, which plaintiff had in his possession and 
might have used, where the conductor instead of ascer- 
taining, as he might have done, whether the fare had been 
paid, charged the passenger with attempting to beat the 
company and thus placed him in a position where the use 
of another ticket would be an apparent admission of the 
charge. 





In Crawford v. McCarthy, decided June 23, the New 
York Court of Appeals spoke with some detail concern- 
ing the law relative to demonstrative legacies. The de- 
ceased left her surviving the plaintiff, her only son, and 
the defendant, her only daughter, then living, and five 
grandchildren by a deceased daughter, all of whom were 
minors, her only heirs at law and next of kin. The re- 
maining facts are contained in the opinion of Judge 
Haight, who observed: “The will contained no general 
residuary clause as to real estate. The testatrix appears 
to have died possessed of the house and lot No, 316 East 
One Hundred and Seventeenth street, which she specific- 
ally devised to her daughter. She also appears to have 
been the owner of a restaurant business carried on at the 
corner of Eighty-sixth street and Madison avenue, which 
she specifically bequeaths to her son. It also appears that 
at the time of her making the will she had $1,800, or 
thereabouts, on deposit in a bank in the name of her 
daughter. Out of this fund she directs her daughter to 
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pay to her son William the sum of $1,500. It will be ob- 
served that there is no general bequest of the sum of 
$1,500, but that his right thereto rests solely in the direc- 
tion to the daughter to pay him that sum, and that pay- 
ment is to be made out of the particular fund designated 
as the fund belonging to the testatrix, but on deposit in 
the name of Isabella. It is contended that this direction 
to pay William is a demonstrative legacy. We-do not so 
understand it. As we have seen, two elements are nec- 
essary in order to constitute such a legacy. There must 
be, first, a bequest in the nature of a general legacy; and, 
second, it must point to a fund out of which the payment 
is to be made, partaking of the character of a specific leg- 
acy. But one of these elements is present in this case, and 
that is the one directing the payment to be made out of 
a particular fund. We think, therefore, it is a specific 
legacy, and that the plaintiff is entitled to only that which 
the testatrix had on deposit in the name of her daughter.” 
Citing and distinguishing Giddings v. Seward (16 N. Y. 
365) and Newton v. Stanley (28 N. Y. 61). 

“To our minds the situation is not changed by the 
fact that the testatrix kept her money on deposit in the 
bank in the name of the daughter. The equitable title 
was in the testatrix still, and the provision of the will re- 
quiring $1,500 of the amount to be turned over to the son 
was a direction with reference to her own property and 
money, and was not a requirement on the part of her 
daughter to pay from her purse that sum as a condition 
for accepting the devise of the real estate. The legacy is 
not, therefore, a lien upon the real estate. It cannot be 
collected out of the general assets in this action, for the 
reason that the executrix is not a party.” 





The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme 
Court in Komp v. Raymond (decided June, 1899) recent- 
ly rendered a decision of some interest in a case not al- 
together free from difficulty. The suit was one for salary 
due to plaintiff while acting as defendant’s representative 
in Japan. Considerable dispute arose upon plaintiff's re- 
turn to this country as to whether the compensation was 
agreed to be paid in American dollars or in Japanese 
yens. The defendant finally said: “You must either take 
the check for $1,250 or you will get nothing; that settles 
it;” and the plaintiff then replied: “I will sign your re- 
ceipt in full if you will agree that if I can show you that 
you are wrong about this thing, that it should be dollars 
instead of yens, you will pay me the balance later on. If 
you don’t pay me that balance I will take the thing into 
court for settlement.” To this the defendant replied: “All 
tight.” The plaintiff then took the check for $1,250 and 
signed the receipt: “Received payment, March 3, 1896, 
$1,250, being in full payment of his contract expiring Jan. 
1, 1896, with salary, interest and allowances, beside clos- 
ing his account to March 1, 1896.” 

The court held that an accord and satisfaction had 
been so conclusively established as to leave no question 
of fact for the jury, observing (per McLaughlin, J.) “The 
plaintiff's demand was unliquidated. A demand is 
unliquidated even if it appears that something is 
due unless it appears how much is due, and when 
it is admitted that one of two specified sums is due, but 
there is a genuine dispute as to which is the proper 
amount, the demand is regarded as unliquidated as ap- 
plied to the subject of accord and satisfaction. 148 N. Y. 
326. The statement signed by the plaintiff is more than 
a mere receipt for money. There is no doubt about the 
general rule that a receipt for money may be explained 
by showing by oral evidence that the money was not paid, 
or that certain items were not included in it, but we do not 
believe that any authority can be shown which allows 








that such a paper as that in question can be modified, 
varied or contradicted, except for fraud or mistake, by 
parol evidence of what transpired at or prior to the time 
when it was signed. On the contrary, the authorities all 
agree that where a receipt contains anything in the nature 
of an agreement of a compromise or settlement of a dis- 
puted claim that one party to it shall receive from the 
other a certain sum in satisfaction and discharge of the 
claim, then it becomes a contract between them, and is 
binding in the absence of fraud and mistake. 8 N. Y. 402; 
6 Barb. 458; Ryan v. Ward, 48 N. Y. The plaintiff knew 
he could not have this check for $1,250 unless he settled 
his demands upon the defendant. 138 N. Y. 231; 146 id. 
326; 34 Vt. 207. 





The question of what will be deemed a privileged oc- 
casion so as to require proof of express malice was con- 
sidered by the Michigan Supreme Court in Howard v. 
Dickie (79 N. W. Rep. 191). The evidence disclosed the 
fact that at a conference held for the purpose of electing 
church trustees the defendant objected to plaintiff's nom- 
ination, and upon being asked his reason for doing so said 
in effect that he (plaintiff) was dishonest; he was untruth- 
ful in his business dealings; that he was not only dishon- 
est in his business, but also in the church he failed to live 
up to the vows he took when he joined; that this was 
common talk; that he (defendant) frequently heard it on 
the street. The court took the view that: “The defendant 
was called on to vote for or against the plaintiff, and it 
was certainly his duty, or at least his privilege, to make 
known, in response to inquiry from another member of 
the conference, any facts within his knowledge which bore 
upon the question of plaintiff's fitness for the place; and 
if this was done without malice and in good faith we have 
no doubt it was privileged. O’Donaghue v. McGovern, 
23 Wend. 26; Dial v. Holter, 6 Ohio St. 238; Shurtleff v. 
Stevens, 51 Vt. 501; Kirkpatrick v. Eagle Lodge, 26 
Kans, 384; Howard v. Thompson, 1 Am. Lead. Cas. 193. 
The question whether there is any evidence justifying an 
inference of malice is more difficult of determination. The 
rule is well settled that when it appears that the occasion 
is privileged the plaintiff has the burden of proving actual 
malice. * * * But in this case there is no evidence of 
actual malice unless it be held that the evidence tending 
to show that the charges made were ill founded is suffi- 
cient for that purpose. There was nothing in the manner 
of the defendant on the occasion in question to indicate 
ill will toward the plaintiff; on the contrary, the evidence 
negatives this. * * * Thecase, then, must turn upon 
the question whether malice was made out by proof that 
the charges made were not true in fact, without additional 
evidence that they were known by the defendant to be un- 
true. If the privilege is to prove of actual value to the 
defendant, it would seem that it is quite unsafe to say that 
evidence that the statements made are untrue in fact es- 
tablishes malice. The truth of the words may always con- 
stitute a defense. To remove privilege by evidence of 
the untruth of the words spoken would therefore leave 
one acting under a qualified privilege in practically no 
better attitude than one who can plead no such privilege. 
This question was before the Court of Queen’s Bench in 
Fountain v. Boodle, 3 Q,8. 5. * * * In Somerville 
v. Hawkins, 10 C. B. 583,*in was said that the supposition 
that defendant believes the charge is always to be made 
when the question is whether a communication is to be 
privileged or not. In Harris v. Thompson, 13 C. B. 333, 
it was said by Williams, J., citing Fountain v. Boodle: 
‘The mere circumstance of the statement being false will 
not suffice to show malice unless there is some evidence 
to show that the defendant knew it to be false.’ 
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In Lodi Chemical Co. v. National Lead Co. (Appel- 
late Division, New York Supreme Court, decided June 9, 
1899) suit had been brought by a judgment creditor of 
the Charles H. Pleasant Company to set aside certain 
transactions and judicial proceedings, which resulted in 
the National Lead Company obtaining a preference over 
all the other creditors. The complaint alleged that the ac- 
tion was brought on behalf of plaintiff and all other cred- 
itors who stand in same position as plaintiff, and was 
based upon section 48 of the stock corporation law of 
1892. By the judgment the acts and transactions which 
resulted in defendant lead company acquiring a prefer- 
ence were declared to be invalid and all the instrumentali- 
ties by which that preference was effected adjudged void. 
In the judgment, however, was inserted a provision that 
the receiver therein and thereby appointed shall apply the 
property, goods and chattels of the Pleasant Company 
that may come into his hands, “first, to the payment to 
the plaintiff of the amount of a certain judgment obtained 
by the said Lodi Chemical Company against the Charles 
H. Pleasant Company in the City Court of New York on 
the 6th day of May, 1897, for the sum of twelve hundred 
and nineteen 23-100 dollars, with interest thereon since 
May 6, 1897.” The defendant appealed only from so much 
of the judgment as is contained in that direction to pay. 
In the filed decision the court decides only that the pref- 
erence to the National Lead Company is void, and that 
all the judicial and other proceedings through and by 
means of which that preference was furthered or secured 
are invalid, and directed that a receiver of the property 
should be appointed, to whom those in possession of that 
property should be required to account, and no direction 
whatever is given for distribution of the moneys in the 
hands of the receiver.” 


On appeal the court said in part: “It is claimed by the 
respondent that, no other creditor of the Charles H. 
Pleasant Company having appeared in this action, it is 
entitled to the payment of its judgment, and that the only 
relief it needed was payment of its judgment, and that un- 
der a prayer for general relief in the complaint the court 
was watranted in granting it. It is claimed that such re- 
lief was authorized by what was decided in Lopez v. Mer- 
chants’ and Farmers’ National Bank (18 App. Div. 427); 
but that case does not control. In the present action all 
the transactions and all the proceedings of which the 
plaintiff complains were had and concluded before the re- 
covery of the plaintiff's judgment and the issuance of its 
execution. When this action was begun the plaintiff stood 
in the attitude of a judgment creditor having the right to 
call the defendant to account for what had been received 
under the void preferences. * * * But this action is 
founded directly upon the permission of the forty-eighth 
section of the stock-corporation law. The fraudulent 
preference is alleged to have been in contemplation of the 
insolvency of the Charles H. Pleasant Company, and the 
question is whether, under that act, a creditor suing as 
this plaintiff does is entitled, upon setting aside prefer- 
ences void under that act, to secure to itself priority of 
payment over other creditors. A diligent creditor pursu- 
ing his remedy and for the enforcement only of his own 
right, may be ordinarily entitled to preference; but in an 
action based on this statute, where no individual lien has 
been acquired which would give priority, the purpose and 
object of the statute must be considered. In its present 
form the forty-eighth section of the stock-corporation law 
is a re-enactment, with some amplification and a wider 
scope, of a provision of the revised statutes (1 R. S. 603). 
The policy underlying each statute is the same, viz.: “The 
object to be accomplished by it is to secure equality 
among all creditors of a corporation and to prevent 





fraudulent transfers in tion or in fraud of its 
rights.’ (O’Brien v. East River Bridge Co., 36 App. Div. 
24.)” Citing also Hilton v. Ernst, 36 App. Div. 95, and 
Throop v. Hatch L. Co., 125 N. Y. 533. “The underlying 
purpose of the statute, therefore, being to secure equality 
among creditors, that purpose should be effectuated and 
not destroyed. * * * If the design and purpose of 
the forty-eighth section is to secure equality among cred- 
itors, it would be inconsistent to allow one creditor, by 
means of the right of action given by statute, to gain that 
preference through the law which another creditor is 
prohibited from getting directly from the debtor by the 
same law. It would be inconsequent to hold that, by 
means of a suit brought by one creditor against another, 
upon a statute intended to secure equality of distribution, 
the creditor suing could secure preference to himself and 
defeat the purpose of the statute. The case is not one in 
which it appears that no other creditors are interested, 
and that there are no other debts to be paid. We need 
not consider whether the National Lead Company is en- 
titled to a dividend on its debt from this same fund. * 
* * We are, therefore, of the opinion that the judg- 
ment should be modified by striking out the provision di- 
recting the receiver to pay the plaintiff's judgment.” 











SHAKESPEARE’S LEGAL ACQUIREMENTS. 


(By P. Orman Ray.) 

“What Shakespeare’s precise employment was in the 
interval between his leaving school and leaving Stratford 
is a question which affords room for much guessing, but 
one which cannot be answered with certainty.” (Dow- 
den’s Shakespeare Primer.) 

Among other occupations suggested some persons. 
have maintained that he was for a time at work as a clerk 
or student in an attorney’s office because of the number 
and accuracy of the legal allusions in his writings. And 
the principal discussions of Shakespeare’s legal acquire- 
ments, so far as I have been able to find, center more or 
less about this question, whether Shakespeare ever had 
been a law student or attorney’s clerk. 

The first one to broach this theory was the critic Ma- 
lone in his first edition of Shakespeare’s works, published 
in 1790. In the course of a discussion of the period in 
which “Hamlet” was produced he writes: “The contpre- 
hensive mind of our poet embraced * * * the gen- 
eral language of almost every profession; but his knowl- 
edge of legal terms is not such as might be acquired by 
the casual observation of his all-comprehending mind. It 
has the appearance of technical skill; and he is so fond of 
displaying it on all occasions that I suspect he was early 
initiated into at least the forms of law, and was employed 
while he remained at Stratford in the office of some coun- 
try attorney who was at the same time a petty convey- 
ancer, and perhaps also the seneschal of some manor 
court.” (Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 307.) 

About seven years later Chalmers, writing on the 
same subject, strongly opposed the theory advanced by 
Malone. 

In 1859, John, Lord Campbell, Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, published a small book entitled “Shakespeare’s Le- 
gal Acquirements Considered,” in which he supported 
Malone’s theory that Shakespeare was am attorney’s 
clerk. A contribution coming from such an eminent legal 
light has no small interest for us. The work is mainly a 
brief summary by plays of what Lord Campbell consid- 
ered the references to legal forms and procedure in the 
dramas, together with an introductory discussiom, from 
which we shall quote at some length. 

“Were an issue tried before me as Chief Justice at the 
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Warwick Assizes whether William Shakespeare, late of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, gentleman, ever was a clerk in an 
attorney’s office at Stratford aforesaid, I should hold that 
there is evidence to go to the jury in support of the af- 
firmative. But I should add that the evidence is very far 
from being conclusive, and I should tell the twelve gen- 
tlemen in box that it is a case for their decision without 
venturing even to hint to them for their guidance any 
opinion of my own. Should they unanimously agree in a 
verdict either in the affirmative or negative I do not think 
that the court sitting in banco could properly set it aside 
and grant a new trial.” 

His Lordship, then, is of the opinion that although 
the evidence is not conclusive, yet there is a fair case 
making Shakespeare out an attorney’s clerk. How does 
his lordship argue in support of this? 

We have certain phenomena given; the frequent oc- 
currence and accurate use of law phrases; an effect given 
to discover the cause. We have practically no positive 
evidence bearing upon the question. We must, therefore, 
resort to a hypothesis which is in harmony with all the 
known facts in the case and sufficient to account for the 
phenomena. Lord Campbell claims all this for the theory 
of Malone. He says: “It must be admitted that there is 
no established fact with which this theory that Shakes- 
peare was an attorney’s clerk is inconsistent. There was 
a court of record at Stratford * * * the records of 
which are still extant. This court was regulated by the 
course of practice and pleading which prevailed in the 
superior courts of law at Westminster. * * * It sat 
every fortnight, and there was belonging to it, besides the 
town clerk, six attorneys, some of whom must have prac- 
ticed in the Court of the Queen’s Bench and in Chancery 
and have had an extensive business in conveyancing. * 
* * If Shakespeare had been a clerk to one of these 
attorneys,” Lord Campbell goes on to say, “all that fol- 
lowed while he remained at Stratford and the knowledge 
and acquirements which he displayed when he came to 
London would not only have been within the bounds of 
possibility, but would seem almost effect from cause in a 
natural and probable sequence. From the moderate pay 
allowed him by his master he would have been able de- 
cently to have maintained his wife and children; vacant 
hours would have been left to him for the indulgence of 
his literary propensity.” * * * 

Lord Campbell considers this hypothesis sufficient to 
account for the given phenomena, for he goes on to say: 
“Great as is the knowledge of law which Shakespeare’s 
writings display, and familiar as he appears to be with all 
its forms and proceedings, the whole of this would easily 
be accounted for if for some years he had occupied a desk 
in the office of a country attorney in good business, at- 
tending sessions and assizes, keeping leet and law days.” 

While all that has been said up to this point has been 
of the nature of a hypothesis, there is according to His 
Lordship, one piece of direct evidence tending to prove 
that Shakespeare had been bred in an attorney’s office. 
This is an alleged libel upon him by a contemporary, pub- 
lished to the world in Shakespeare’s lifetime of which 
Lord Campbell says: “If it do actually refer to him 
(Shakespeare), it must be considered as the foundation of 
a very strong inference of the fact (of his clerkship).” We 
are a little surprised that His Lordship is ready to assume 
that this does refer to Shakespeare. 

The evidence referred to is found in “An epistle to the 
gentlemen students of the two Universities, by Thomas 
Nash,” prefixed to the first edition of Robert Greene’s 
“Menaphon” (1587), where reference is made to “a sort 
of shifting companions that run through every art and 
thrive by none,” who “leave the trade of Noverint whereto 
they were born, and busy themselves with the endeavors 
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of art ;” and a little further on the writer speaks of “whole 
Hamlets, I should say, handfuls of tragical speeches.” It 
seems improbable that this latter reference is to Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘Hamlet” of which the earliest edition appeared 
not until 1603. 

But, assuming that Shakespeare must be the one re- 
ferred to, Lord Campbell feels that the question of 
Shakespeare’s being an attorney’s clerk hinges upon the 
use of the Latin word “Noverint” in the above passage. 
The business of an attorney seems to have been known 
as the “trade of Noverint,” probably from the fact that 
in Elizabeth’s time deeds were in the Latin tongue, and 
all deeds, sales and many other law papers began with the 
Latin words, “Noverint universi per presentes.” 

Lord Campbell brings his introduction to a close with 
the statement that he feels one would be justified in say- 
ing that “Shakespeare had been bred to the profession of 
the law in an attorney’s office ; that the fact was asserted 
publicly in Shakespeare’s lifetime by two of his contemp- 
oraries, who must have known him well and who were 
probably acquainted with the whole of his career.” 

But in this irreverent age even the opinion of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England is not exempt from hostile 
attack. Mr. Dowden, the eminent Shakespearean 
scholar, is not so ready to assume that Shakespeare is the 
one referred to by Nash. He says: “It is doubtful 
whether these words have any reference to Shakespeare ; 
and in the course of his father’s many lawsuits a clever 
youth could scarcely have failed to gain some acquaint- 
ance with legal terms and procedure.” 


In a volume entitled “Shakespeare From an Amer- . 


ican Point of View,” the author takes issue with His 
Lordship both in respect to Shakespeare’s clerkship and 
the amount of his legal knowledge by saying: “All the 
knowledge which he (Shakespeare) shows of legal verb- 
iage and of certain general principles of law might have 
been obtained by reading certain elementary works of law 
falling in his way; next by attendance at the Courts of 
Record, held twice a month at Stratford, and the courts- 
leet and view of frankpledge, held in the same town twice 
a year. Next, through his subsequent experience as an 
owner of real estate, which latter position necessarily fa- 
miliarized him with all the forms of ‘purchase’, of 
‘lease,’ of ‘mortgages’ and ‘sales.’ Besides, he might 
be reasonably accredited with much additional knowledge 
gained by legal borrowing and lending through lawsuits 
which we know he instituted for the recovery of debt.” 
This writer goes so faras to say: “The author of Shakes- 
peare’s plays did not possess any great knowledge of the 


law, or, if he did, his dramatic writings do not show it. 


He exhibits without doubt a familiarity in law expres- 
sions and applies them with a precision and a happiness 
of application in all cases, which apparently carries the 
idea that he may have served in an attorney’s office, but 
no one of them, nor do all of them together, mark any- 
thing higher than mere general principles and forms of 
practice or such service clack and knowledge as was 
within the mental reach of any clever scrivener or con- 
veyancer’s clerk. On the contrary, when Shakespeare 
steps beyond the surface comprehension of the solicitor’s 
phraseology and attempts to deal with the spirit and phil- 
osophy of law he makes a lamentable failure. “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ ‘Comedy of Errors,’ ‘Winter’s Tale’ and 
“Measure for Measure’ contain conspicuous proofs of this 
deficiency.” 

Another writer, in consideration of Lord Campbell’s 
professional training and experience as a sifter of evi- 
dence, expresses great surprise that His Lordship could 
have believed the passage by Nash had any reference to 
Shakespeare, saying: “As far as regards its reference to 
a leaving of law for literature, it is clearly of general ap- 
plication.” 
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While it probably never will be indisputably settled 
whether Shakespeare was or was not an attorney’s clerk 
at Stratford, there are very considerable grounds for the 
opinion that Shakespeare had more than a layman’s ac- 
quaintance with the technical knowledge of the 1aw, for it 
must be admitted in the first place that he exhibits a re- 
markable familiarity with it. Lord Campbell noted one 
hundred and sixty references from twenty-three plays, 
which, he thought, clearly proved that Shakespeare “was 


-a lawyer, and nothing but a lawyer.” 


On the other hand: “Many of the passages,” says 
another writer, “which Lord Campbell cites as evidence 
of Shakespeare’s legal acquirements excite only a smile at 
the self-delusion of the critic who could regard them in 
that light.” For example, His Lordship says, in speak- 
ing of Othello: “Shakespeare gives us a very distinct 
proof that he was acquainted with admiralty law, as well 
as with the procedure of Westminster Hall. Describing 
the feat of the Moor in carrying off Desdemona -against 
her father’s consent, Iago observes: 

‘Faith, he to-night hath boarded a land carrack ; 

If it prove a lawful prize, he’s made forever,’ 
the trope indicating that there would be a suit in the High 
Court of Admiralty to determine the validity of the cap- 
ture.” 

“A large number of these passages,” the same writer 
adds, “must be thrown aside as having no bearing what- 
ever on the question of Shakespeare’s legal acquirements. 
They evince no more legal knowledge than is apparent 
in the ordinary conversation of intelligent people gener- 
ally, even at this day.” And it appears that the applica- 
tion on legal phraseology to the ordinary affairs of life 
was much more common two hundred and fifty years ago 
than now. 

The best discussion of the internal evidence of Shakes- 
peare’s legal knowledge is an article in Volume IV. of 
the “Atlantic Monthly” (1859). While the author vigor- 
ously assails Lord Campbell’s method of investigation, 
which he declares to be “no method at all, but a mere not- 
ing of passages in the order in which he has found them in 
looking through Shakespeare’s works,” and points out 
his inaccuracies and other faults unsparingly, he never- 
theless arrives at about the same conclusion as His Lord- 
ship; namely, that the great and accurate knowledge of 
the law displayed in the plays can only be accounted for 
in accordance with “reason, probability and fact” by sup- 
posing Shakespeare to have been for a time a lawyer, or 
at least a student of law. 

Mr. Rushton, a London barrister, has also written on 
Shakespeare’s legal acquirements and has been more 
careful and more systematic than Lord Campbell in the 
selection of legal words and phrases in the plays. From 
the pages of both it is possible to select a round one hun- 
dred phrases that could be fairly considered as having 
been used by Shakespeare with a consciousness of their 
original technicality and of their legal purport. This is 
not quite in proportion of three to one of his thirty-seven 
plays. But Malone’s twenty-four instances are of nearly 
as much value in determining how he came by his legal 
knowledge as those of Rushton and Campbell, for, of the 
law phrases cited by them, the most recondite as well as 
the most common and simple are to be found in the works 
of the chroniclers, Hall and Holinshed, whose very lan- 
guage Shakespeare often used, and also in the works of 
many of his contemporary playwrights. So in the use of 
law terms which are more especially technical and remote 
from the language of unprofessional life he was not 
unique, and may have only availed himself of the 
knowledge which other contemporary poets and play- 
wrights possessed . 

It might likewise be shown that those commoner 
Jegal words and phrases, to remarks upon which Lord 
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Campbell’s book is chiefly devoted, such as “fine,” 
“judgment,” “testament,” “fees,” “bonds,” “lease,” 
“mortgage,” “vouchers,” “indenture,” “dower,” “cove- 
nant,” “bail,” “nonsuit,” and others, are scattered all 
through the literature of Shakespeare’s time, and are 
words which almost every one understands. 

Perhaps the best passages in the plays and in the son- 
nets, through which law phrases are also scattered, are 


the grave digging scene in “Hamlet” and the forty-sixth 


sonnet. In the latter instance not only the language but 
the fundamental conceit is purely legal. 

The writer of the article in the “Atlantic Monthly” is 
of. the opinion that Shakespeare was one of many dra- 
matic authors of the period who were nestling attorneys 
or barristers before they became full-fledged dramatists, 
and that the reference cited above from Nash, so far from 
referring to Shakespeare, refers to the common practice 
for young lawyers of literary ability who had met with lit- 
tle success at the bar to devote themselves to playwrit- 
ing, and that for this reason many of the plays of this 
period are strongly tinged with law. 

But this raises a question which we cannot answer 
positively: “To what must we attribute the fact that of 
all the plays that have come down to us written between 
1580 and 1620, Shakespeare’s are the most noteworthy in 
this respect.” For it is true that no dramatic writer of that 
period used law phraseology with the freedom and cor- 
rectness of Shakespeare. 

It is equally true that Shakespeare uses the vocabu- 
lary of the law more than that of any other occupation or 
profession. As one writer has expressed it: “He avails 
himself, it is true, of the language of the physician, the 
divine, the husbandman, the soldier and the sailor, but he 
uses this only on very rare occasions by way of descrip- 
tion, comparison or illustration, when something in the 
scene or subject in hand suggested them. But the tech- 
nical language of the law runs from his pen as part of his 
vocabulary and parcel of his thought.” 

It has been suggested that Shakespeare acquired 
much of his legal knowledge by attending the sessions 
of the various courts and listening to important trials, 
which was a fad of the time. But in this event it would 
seem that his use of legal terms would have increased with 
the additional opportunities of attending court when he 
came to London. This, however, is not in accord with 
the facts. Moreover, the greater number of terms used 
refer to the tenure and transfer of land, perhaps the most 
abstruse branch of the law; as, for example, “purchase,” 
“recovery,” “tenure,” “indenture,” “fee-farm,” “fee-sim- 
ple,” “dower,” “reversion,” “forfeiture.” When we con- 
sider that actions involving the question of title to land 
are much more rare in England than they are with us, 
and in England were very much rarer in Shakespeare’s 
time than now, it seems highly improbable that he could 
have picked up these terms merely by attending the ses- 
sions of the law courts. 

Upon the correctness with which Shakespeare used 
law terms no one will deny Lord Campbell’s competency 
to pass judgment. He says: “I am amazed not only by 
their number, but by the accuracy and propriety witb 
which his juridicial phrases and forensic allusions are in- 
troduced. * * * There is nothing so dangerous as 
for one not of the craft to tamper with our freemasonry. 
* %* * When novelists and dramatists are constantly 
making mistakes as to the law of marriage, of wills, and of 
inheritances, to Shakespeare’s law, lavish as he propounds 
it, there can be neither demurrer, nor bill of exceptions, 
nor writ of error.” 

We shall be justified, it would seem, in saying that 9 
satisfactory explanation of Shakespeare’s manifest know!- 
edge of the law cannot be arrived at by accepting any one 
of the theories advanced and rejecting all others. It 's 
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only by accepting the elements of probability contained in 
each of them that we arrive at an explanation that har- 
monizes with the known facts of Shakespeare’s life and 
work, 
a 








AN OUILINE OF A NEW SYSTEM OF TRIAL 
BY JURY. 





(By Michael S. Loeb, LL. B.) 


Trial by jury is so oid an Anglo-Saxon institution 
that it is not necessary to explain its peculiarities in order 
to feel sure that everybody who may read the following 
suggestions will understand their purport. 


The old rule, “ad quaestionem juris respondent ju- 
dices, ad quastionem facti respondent juratores,” seems 
to be a hard and fast one, and yet there is nothing more 
certain than that not only judges do pass over many 
questions of fact, but that-juries incidentally decide ques- 
tions of law iti connection with questions of fact. Profes- 
sor Thayer, in 4 Harvard Law Review 147, says: “Now, 
although juries had only to do with’an issue, yet ques- 
tions of fact were by no means limited to the issue. The 
courts settled a great many questons of fact for them- 
selves ; they could not take a step without passing upon 
such questions. Was the deed that was put forward in 
pleading ‘rased’ or not? Ifa party claimed the right to 
defend himself as a maimed person, was it really may- 
hem? Was a person presenting himself and claiming to 
be a minor really under age? A stream of questions as to 
the reality, the rei veritas, the fact, of what was alleged 
before them was constantly pouring in. * * * This, 
again, is just as it is to-day. Courts pass upon a vast 
number of questions of fact that do not get into the plead- 
ings. Courts existed before juries. Juries came in to 
perform only their own special office, and the courts have 
continued to retain a multitude of functions which they 
exercised before in ascertaining whether disputed things 
be true. In other words, there is not and never was any‘ 
such thing as an allotting of all questions of fact to the 
jury. * * * Apart from ‘evidence,’ to which the 
maxim has no reference, the jury has to do with only a 
limited class of questions of fact, viz., questions of ulti- 
mate fact. It is only to these that the maxim, ad quaes- 
tiohem, etc., applies.” 


Viewing the situation in this light, the ideas advanced 
in an article published in the “Annales Politiques et Lit- 
teraires,” by the eminent French critic, M. Francisque 
Sarcey, are not so startling and can be understood with 
more ease than would prima facie seem to be the case. 

“Some time ago,” he says, “an old judge showed me 
the outline of a possible reform in the institution of trials 
by jury. All the criticism bestowed upon this system, 
which is in substance as well deserved as it is abundant, 
may surely be referred to one initial error.” 

“The law demands that the jury be asked whether 
they believe the defendant to be guilty or not guilty and 
when the jury have answered by yes or no, it is then the 
judges, who, in the negative case acquit the defendant, in 
the affirmative case pass sentence over him in accordance 
with the law. There i$ no room for the exercise of dis- 
cretion beyond the limits of a maximum and a minimum 
penalty laid down by the law itself.” 

“Well, now,” asked the judge, “don’t you think all this 
looks rather like a man standing on his head?” 

“The judges ought to be left to say whether the defend- 
ant is guilty of the crime which he was indicted for, and 
the jury, without being hampered by limits of maximum 
and minimum penalties, ought to have the right to ren- 
der sentence in their discretion, adding to or cutting down 
the quantum of penalty as their conscience and sense of 
duty may dictate.” 








———— — 


And to support-his proposition, His Honor says: 

“Nothing is a harder problem and a more delicate 
task than to find the truth of a fact amidst testimony 
which is highly contradictory in almost all cases, nor, in- 
deed, to appreciate the value of evidence produced, nor to 
determine the degree of credibility which ought to be at- 
tached to the depositions of parties and witnesses and to 
penetrate with a searchlight, as it were, into the darkness 
of lies accumulated by the defense.” 

“Ordinary common sense is not enough. No, there 
must needs be a subtle scent sharpened by long experi- 
ence.” 

“The judges are trained in this respect. Most cer- 
tainly there are among them men whose spirit is false. 
Where in the wide world do you not meet such men? But 
it is to be presumed that most of them are high spirited 
and honest men, and that their rectitude is coupled with 
logic.” 

“Nobody will dare to deny that for investigations of 
this nature old judges and lawyers are more suited than 
a good and true grocer, barkeeper or clerk.” 


“To the judges, therefore, this part of the task should 
be assigned. It is they who should decide, after careful 
examination of the facts, whether the defendant is guilty 
or not. They would not be likely to be guided by the 
sentimentality which exercises so unfortunate an influ- 
ence at jury trials. They would render their part of the 
verdict in all logic and justice by yes or no, and, turning 
to the jury, would charge them (in case of guilt, of 
course), as follows: 

“*Gentlemen of the Jury—It is for you now to decide. 
The defendant is guilty. Take this as a starting point. 
But you have listened to the trial, the defendant and the 
witnesses passed before your eyes, you were enabled to 
appreciate all the circumstances which have attended the 
commission of the crime, which tend to aggravate or at- 
tenuate its horror, which accuse or excuse the prisoner 
at the bar. You have at your disposal the documents of 
the case, a multitude of impressions, which do not change 
the existence of the fact but alter its physiognomy. 
Whatever these impressions may be, you have a right to 
express them in a sentence, which in your estimation the 
defendant deserved.” 

“Your hands, Gentlemen of the Jury, are absolutely 
free. You can impose a greater or smaller penalty, as 
you may deem just, and give it in proportion to your es- 
timation of the crime. There is to be no more logic here, 
there must be humane feeling. You may say: This man 
is very guilty, indeed, but he is still more unfortunate ; a 
long and hard sentence will be of no avail. The verdict 
of guilty brought by the Court with the shame attending 
it, will be punishment enough. If you find that the case 
warrants it, sentence him to prison for twenty-four hours, 
but let it not be said that we acquitted him.” 

“You see that this system would be the reversal of the 
one prescribed by the Code. It seems to us very sensible 
and ingenious. If adopted, it would make an end of the 
passionate discussions which generally arise after the ver- 
dict of the jury, especially in the case of crimes so-called 
‘of passion.’ ” 

And now if the reader will return to the introductory 
remarks, he will find that the Courts already decide many 
questions of fact. Would it then be such a monstrous 
proposition, to assign to them in criminal cases the duty 
to decide all questions of fact? Would it be contrary to 
our sense of justice to let men, whom we trust sufficiently 
to elect them to our bench, decide the question of culpa- 
bility, and then let the jury work out the consequences 
and apply the weight of their decision, guided by what 
they heard and saw at a regular and lawful trial of the 
case ? 
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NOT MERELY INTELLECTUAL OPINIONS, BUT DEEP CONVICTIONS. 





cker on the Constitution of the United 


States 


A CRITICAL DISCUSSION OF ITS GENESIS DEVELOPMENT AND INTERPRETATION. 





By JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER, LL. D. 
Edited by HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 
Professor of Constitutional and International Law and Equity, Washington and Lee University. 





Treated consecutively, section by section, beginning at the preamble and concluding with the amendments, and wherever con- 
structions at variance with those advanced by the author have been given to any clause by authors or judges, the views of such authors 


and the opinions of the judges 


bearin 
The editor in his preface says: ‘My purpose has been at all 


rather than to attempt to correct any supposed blemishes of style or occasional obscurities of expression, preferring to re 
than incur the danger, by change, of imparting to any passage a meaning different from that which was intended.” 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SPECIAL STATU1TE--FOWER 
OF THE MAYOR OF NEW YORK 10 REMOVE 
COMMISSIONERS OF 7HE NEW EAS7 
RIVER BRIDGE. 


The People of the State of New York ex rel., Andrew 
D. Baird et al., Appellants v. Lewis Nixon et al., Re 
spondents. (New York Court of Appeals decided Feb. 
28, 1899.) 


The Commissioners appointed by the Mayors of New York and Brook- 
lyn for the construction and management of the new East River Bridge, 
pursuant to Chapter 789 of the Laws of 1895, as amended by Chapter 612 
of the Laws of 1896, are local municipal officers, and &s such subject to the 
ae of removal vested by the charter in the first Mayor of Greater New 

ork. 

H. C. M. Ingraham for appellants. William’ C. Truel and George Hill 
for respondents. 

BARTLETT, J. This action is in the nature of a quo war- 
ranto, to oust the defendants from and restore the relators to 
the office of bridge commiissioners, held by them prior to their 
removal by the Mayor of the city of New York, on January 
19, 1898. 


The only question presented upon this appeal is as to the 
power of the Mayor of the city of New York to remove the 
relators and appoint the defendants. 

The power of the Mayor to make this removal and appoint- 
ment is based mainly on Section 95 of the charter of Greater 
New York, which reads: “At any time within six months 
after the commencement of his term of office ‘the Mayor, 
elected for a full term, may, whenever in his judgment the 
public interests shall so require, remove from any office any 
public officer holding office by appointment from the Mayor, 
except members of the Board of Education.and school boards, 
and except also judicial officers for whose removal other pro- 
vision is made by the Constitution.” 

In order to clearly apprehend the question presented it is 
necessary to examine with some care the acts of the Legis- 
lature under which the Bridge Commissioners were appointed 
and from which they derive their powers. 

The first act is Chapter 789 of the Laws of 1895, entitled 

“An act to authorize the construction of a bridge over the 
East River between the Cities of New York and. Brooklyn.” 
This act provides for the construction of a suspension bridge 
ever the East River, between the Cities of New York and 











Brooklyn, from at or near the foot of Broadway, in the City 
of Brooklyn, to at or. near the foot of Grand .street, in the 
City of New York. 

The first section provides that immediately after the passage 
of the act of Mayor of the City of New York shall appoint 
three persons, and the Mayor of the City of Brooklyn shall 
appoint three persons, who, with the mayors of said cities, re- 
+ ga al shall constitute a commission fer the purposes of 
the act. : 

Section three provides forthe adoption of plans, etc., neces- 
Sary and convenient to establish the objects contemplated. 
The commissioners may enter upon such real estate, sites and 
locations selected, and take possession of the same in the joint 
names of the city of New York and the.Clity of Brooklyn. , 

The act further provides that the title to all such real estate 
or interest therein shall be taken to and in the name of the 
trustees of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge. 

Sections three, four and five contain a variety of details 
not necessary. to be considered at this time. ee 

Section six enacts that the cost of construction and the 
compensation of the commissioners shall be borne in’ equal 
shares by the City of New York and the City of Brooklyn; also 
that the commissioners, except the mayors of the sy iiiare 
cities, shall receive for their services three thousand liars 
per annum. 

It is to be observed in this connection that the mayors of 
the two cities, under the provisions of section.ome, are ex- 
cluded from the privilege of holding the offices of secretary and 
treasurer. This provision, taken in connection with the one 
just quoted in reference to the mayors not being entitled to 
salaries, would._seém to indicate that thelr presence upon the 
commission is pure ex officio. 


Section seven provides that when the work shall be com- 
pleted, the accounts filed and all payments made, the bridge 
shall become a public highway for the purpose of ndering 
travel between the City ew York pnd the City of Brooklyn 
safe and certain at all times, and the care, management and 
control thereof shall be vested in the trustees of the New 
York and Brooklyn Bridge, who shall possess in relation thereto 
like powers as are vested in them in relation to the New 
York and Brooklyn Bridge. 


The following year the Legislature amended this law in 
several important particulars by Chapter 612 of the Laws of 
1896. 


By section one it amended section three of the act of 1895, 
by repealing the provision that title to real estate or interest 
therein shuld be taken in the name of the trustees of the 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge, and providing that such title 
be taken to and in the corporate name of the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn as joint tenants. 

Section four of the act amended section seven of the act 
of 1895, by repealing the provision that the bridge when com- 
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following each section, a digest of all decisions by the Supreme 


Court, and the Circuit and District Courts of the United States, that will aid in construing ‘ 
The digesting and arrangement of authorities has been performed by J. Adriance Bush, Esq., of the New York bar, assisted by 


Alex. C. Bot Chairman of the Commission to revise the C 


nal and Penal Laws of the United States. 


This work has involved the examination of 5,000 cases, and references will be found to approximately 4,000 decisions 


pertinentto the present act. 
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pleted should pass under the management and control of the 
trustees of the New York and Brooklyn Bridge, and provid- 
ing that the care, management and control thereof shall be 
vested in the commissioners and thelr successors, who shall 
possess in relation thereto like powers as are at the time of the 
passage of this act vested in the trustees of the New York 
and Brooklyn Bridge, unless the Legislature shall otherwise 
provide therefor. 

lt will be observed that, under the act of 1895, the commis- 
sioners, upon the completion of theilm»’work, were to turn the 
bridge over to an independent management and control, while 
under the act of 1896 they are to continue in the care and 
management of the completed structure. 

In the one case their tenure of office was limited to the 
completion of the bridge, while in the other its duration Is 
indefinite. 

We have here a commission that is indeed created by the 
Legislature, and two of its members, the mayors of the re- 
spective cities, are named in the act, but the balance of the 
board are appointed, three each, by the mayors respectively, 
for the discharge of duties clearly pertaining to a city purpose 
and the performance of functions limited in their execution to a 
portion only of the State. 

The fact that on the first of January, 1898, the charter of 
Greater New York went Into effect and the municipal corpora- 
tion known as the City of Brooklyn ceased to exist, does not 
alter the local situation. The proposed bridge structure, in- 
stead of connecting two independent municipalities, was on and 
after that date destined to become a public highway between 
different portions of one municipality known as the City of 
New York, but the scheme of erecting the bridge was none 
the less a city purpose, and the commissioners to carry the 
legislative provisions into effect were clearly local officials 
under article one, section two, of the Public Officers’ Law, 
where State and local officers are thus defined: 

“The term State officer includes every officer for whom all 
the electors of the State are entitled to vote, * * * and every 
officer, appolnted by one or more State officers, or by the 
Legislature, and authorized to exercise his official functions 
throughout the entire State, or without limitation to any polit- 
ical subdivision of the State, except United States Senators, 
Members of Congress, and electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States. The term local officer in- 
cludes every other officer who is elcted by the electors of a 
portion only of the State, every officer of a political sub- 
division or municipal corporation of the State, and every of- 
ficer limited in the execution of his official functions to a por- 
tion only of the State. * * *” 

The contention of the learned counsel for the relators is 
that the authority given by the act of 1895 to the mayors to 
appoint commissioners was given to them as State agents and 
not as city officers, and was tO be exercised by them imme- 
diately and to be exhausted as soon as exercised. Also, that 
whatever power was given to these mayors by the amending 
act of 1896 was to fill vacancies and not to make vacancies, and 
if such power has survived the consolidation of the cities, it 
has passed under the Public Officers’ Law (Chapter 681, Laws 
of 1892, § 6) to the Governor of the State, and not either by 
statute or implication of law to the Mayor of the new city. 

The learned counsel for the relators has argued these prop- 
ositions at great length, both at the bar and in an able and 
interesting brief, but we are so convinced that these commis- 
sioners are municipal officers, under the provisions of the stat- 
utes already quoted, that we do not feel called upon to deal 
with his argument in detail. 

There are many minor provisions of the acts of 1895 and 
1896 that render this conclusion inevitable. 





We have already pointed out that the cities took title to 
the real estate and paid the salarles of the commissioners, but 
there are further provisions that are pertinent. The commis- 
sioners must present a monthly statement of receipts and 
expenditures to the mayors; they are to file all plans with the 
Commissioner of Public Works of the two cities respectively; 


the commissioners of the land office of the State are authorized 
to convey to the city such land under water as is needed 
wherever it is property of the State; in the purchase of a 
charter of another corporation, necessary in the prosecution of 
the work, it must be with the express consent of the mayors 
and comptrollers, and the purchase money is to be provided 
by the two cities; the cost of the bridge is a city charge and 
no money can be paid on account thereof except as the mayors 
approve. 

There are mamy other minor provisions that might be re- 
ferred to in these and other acts, not directly involved in this 
litigation, that show beyond all question the municipal charac- 
ter of these commissioners. 

The counsel for the relators argues that whatever authority 


to remove officers may be contained in the charter of Greater 
New York (§ 95), it does not refer to the first Mayor of the 
consolidated cities, but only to appointees of the first Mayor, 
who may be removed by his successor in office. 


We are unable to adopt his view, as this court has already 


decided that the section in question does confer upon the 
Mayor f the city of New York the power to remove the 
officers therein indicated during the first six months of his 
term (People ex rel. Quinn v. Feitner, 30 App. Div. 241; 
affirmed on opinion below, 156 N. Y. 694; People ex rel. John 


W. Jacobs v. Robert A. Van Wyck, as Mayor of New York 
City, 157 N. Y. 495.) 

In the Feitner case the relator, removed by the Mayor, was 
an assessor appointed by the Mayor of the City of Brooklyn. 

In the Jacobus case the relator was an assessor appointed 
by the Mayor of the former City of New York. 

These removals were both sustained under the provisions 
of section ninety-five of the charter of Greater New York. 

The counsel for the relators further insists that the action 
of the Mayor in regard to the commissioners is void, because 
the relator Baird was a veteran of the late civil war. 


This point is also disposed of by the recent decisions of this 
court 


In People ex rel. Fonda v. Morton (148 N. Y. 156), Chief 
Judge Andrews said at page 162, commenting on the Vet- 
erans’ act: “It is apparent that the legislation culminating 
in the act of 1894, has nothing primarily to do with what is 
called the civil service system. It was intended to create a 
privile~ed class entitled to preferential employment in subor- 
dinate positions in the public service. * * * : 

“The act applies to employees of every grade in the public 
service or on the public works of the State and cities, towns 
and villages thereof.” 

The position of bridge commissioners is not a subordinate 
position contemplated by the Veterans’ Act. (People ex rel. 


Jacobus v. Van Wyck, as Mayor of New York City, 157 N. 
Y.. 495.) 

If a further authority is meeded outside of the very explicit 
provisions of the acts of 1895 and 1896, as to the duties and 
functions of the bridge commissioners belng purely municipal 
in character, it is to be found in cases construing the powers 
and liabilities of the trustees of the New York and Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

In the case of Walsh v. Trustees of the New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge (96 N. Y. 427) the plaintiff sought to recover 
damages for personal injuries sustained by him. Upon a 
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demurrer to the complaint, this court held that after the leg- 
islation which extinguished the old bridge corporation and 
vested all its property in the two cities, the Board of Trus- 
teess were merely agents for, and representatives of, the two 
cities, and as such they were entitled to the immunities of 
public agents, and, therefore, an action would not lie against 
them for personal injuries. The plaintiff Walsh afterward re- 
covered a verdict in another action brought against the two 
cities. (107 N. Y. 220.) 

In the case at bar the relators occupy a position not to 
be distinguished from the present trustees of the New York 
and Brooklyn Bridge. (See, also, as to the bridge being a 
city purpose, People ex rel. Murphy v. Kelly, 76 N. Y. 475.) 

In the view that we entertain of this case it is unneces- 
sary to examine the further point taken by the defendants’ 
counsel, that the Mayor has power to remove the relators un- 
der article 10, § 3, of the Constitution, which reads: “When the 
duration of any office is not provided by this Constitution, it 
may be declared by law, and if not so declared, such office 
shall be held during the pleasure of the authority making the 
appointment.” 

Counsel have submitted an elaborate argument on this 
point, but we prefer to rest this decision upon the powers 
conferred on the Mayor of the City of New York by section 
95 of the charter of the greater city. 

The judgment of the Appellate Division should be affirmed, 
with costs. All concur. Judgment affirmed. 


DUTY OF FEDESTRIANS CROSSING STREETS— 
WILL FAILURE TO STOP AND LOOK CONSTI- 
TUTE PER SE CONTR/BUIARY NEGLIGENCE. 


Baltimore Consolidated R. R. Co. v. Annie Rifcowitz 
and ano. (Court of Appeals of Maryland, decided June 


20, 1899.) 


Due and ordinary care must be exercised in crossing streets, but the 
failure of a pedestrian to stop and look before crossing a street railway, 
will not, under all circumstances, per se, constitute such contributory negli- 
gence as will prevent recovery. 


F. C. Slingluff and E. H. Harris for appellant. 


William H. Weissager and Howard Bryant for appellees. 

Schmucker, J. The appellee, Annie Rifcowitz, when cross- 
ing Pratt street, at or near the corner of Little Gough street, 
in Baltimore city, at about half-past six o’clock in the morning, 
in April, 1898, was struck and injured by an electric car of the 
appellant, which was going west on Pratt street. She brought 
suit jointly with her husband against the appellant for dam- 
ages for the injury she had suffered, and obtained a judgment 
in her favor, from which, this appeal was taken. 

It appears from the record that there is a double track on 
Pratt street which occupies almost the entire bed of the street 
at the point where the accident occurred, the distance from the 
north rail to the curb of the sidewalk being only six feet. It 
also appears that there is a straight view easterly along Pratt 
street from the corner of Little Gough street for about a 
thousand feet, so that a person looking east from that point 
ought under ordinary circumstances to see an approaching car 
in ample time to avoid it. 

On the morning of the accident the appellee had made some 
purchases at a store on the north side of Little Gough street, 
near Pratt street, and was returning, with a pitcher of milk 
in one hand and a package of bread in the other, to her home, 
which is on the south side of Pratt street, when the car struck 
her. She testified that when about to cross the street she 
looked all around and did not see any car, and when she 
started to cross she was struck in the side by the car and 
became unconscious; also that the accident happened at the 
corner of two streets. She and four other witnesses, who saw 
the accident from its immediate vicinity, one of them from 
the inside of the car, testified that they heard no gong or bell 
ring, and the motorman, although testifying that, as soon as he 
saw the appellee step from the curbing to the street, he tried 
in every way possible to stop the car, does not say that he 
rang his gong or called out to warn her. 

Three witnesses who were in the car at the time testify 
that the motorman did ring the gong. The motorman fur- 
ther testified: “After I crossed Little Gough street, I noticed 
this woman (the appellee) step from the curbing to the street 
* * * the car was then fifteen feet from her, going at the 
rate of ten or eleven miles an hour * * * the woman was 
walking very slowly when she stepped off the pavement, and 
had to go about six feet to reach the track * * * she was 
paying no attention to the car * * * it required thirty feet 
to stop the car in the condition in which the track then was.” 
All of the witnesses who saw the accident from the street tes- 
tified that the car was golng very fast at the time, and 
that the accident occurred at the corner of two streets. 

At the trial of the case the plaintiff offered but one prayer 
which instructed the jury that if they found that the plaintiff 
did not contribute to the injuries received, but they were caused 
by the negligence of the defendant the verdict should be for 
the plaintiff. The defendant offered two prayers which asked 
the court to instruct the jury as follows: 

“First—That the plaintiff testified that she looked for a 
car upon Pratt street before attempting to cross and imme- 
diately upon stepping upon the track she was struck, and the 
plaintiff’s evidence also shows that there was nothing to pre- 








yent the car being seen; this evidence is not satisfactory, and 
legally sufficient to enable the plaintiff.to recover and the ver- 
dict must be for a defendant. 

“Second—That if they believed from the evidence that the . 
motorman of the defendant exercised reasonable and ordinary 
care while running the car which struck the plaintiff, and that 
he exercised ordinary care to discover the approach of the 
plaintiff toward the tracks, and that the plaintiff was negli- 
gent in her attempt to cross the tracks, with the car running 
fast, and near the place of accident, their verdict must be 
for the defendant.” 

The court granted the plaintiff's prayer, and the defend- 
ant’s second prayer, and rejected the defendant’s first prayer 
in the form in which it was offered, but granted it after having 
first modified it by adding to it these words, “unless the jury 
shall further find that after the motorman saw or could reason- 
ably have seen the peril of the plaintiff he-falled to exercise 
ordinary care to avoid the accident.” The defendant excepted 
to the court’s action in reference to the prayers. 

The plaintiff's prayer, although rather general in its lan- 
guage, rests upon and asserts a well established legal proposi- 
tion which was directly applicable to the facts of the case and 
it was properly granted. The modification which the learned 
judge below made in the first prayer of the defendant before 
granting it was an entirely proper one, and was requisite to 
make it conform to the law governing the case. The prayer 
in the form in which it was offered by the defendant, rested 


upon the broad proposition that the plaintiff had by her con- 


tributory negligence destroyed her right of recovery because, 
although she testified that she had looked for a car on Pratt 
street before attempting to cross, her evidence also showed 
that there was nothing to prevent her from seeing the car if 
she had properly looked for it. 

It has been held in different cases, that while the public 
have equal rights with street railway companies to use the 
streets of a city for purposes of travel, a pedestrian in the 
exercise of his right of crossing a street should use his senses 
to ascertain whether a car is approaching. Due and ordinary 
care must be exercised in crossing streets as in all other 
transactions of life. Baltimore Traction Co. vs. Helms, 84 Md., 
526-7; Burbridge vs. Kansas Cable R. R. Co., 36 Mo. App., 
670; McClain vs. Brooklyn, R. R. Co., 116 N. Y. 465. These 
cases, however, also hold ‘that the failure by a pedestrian 
to stop and look before crossing a street railway, will not, 
under all circumstances, per se, constitute such contributory 
negligence as will prevent recovery. 

Mere negligence or want of ordinary care will not disen- 
title a plaintiff to recover unless the negligence is such that 
but for it the misfortune could not have happened; nor if 
the defendant might by the exercise of care on his part have 
avoided the consequences of the neglect or carelessness of the 
plaintiff. Tuff vs. Warman, 94 E. C. L. Rep., 583; Lewis vs. 
B. & O., R. R. Co., 38 Md., 599; People’s Pass. R. R. Co 
vs. Green, 56 Md., 91-2. The precise form of limitation upon 
the general proposition that the contributory negligence of the 
pliantiff has deprived him of his right of recovery, which is 
embodied in the modification made by the learned below 
to the defendant’s first prayer, has met the sanction and ap- 
proval of this court in several cases of accidents on street 
railways. Lake Roland R. R. Co. vs. McKewen, 80 Md., 601; 
Baltimore Traction Co. vs. Appel, 80 Md., 610. 

If the court had not modified the prayer it would have 
taken from the jury the question of the relative negligence of 
the parties. The question of negligence in cases like the 
present one is primarily one of fact for the jury, under in- 
structions from the court defining the degree of care required 
of each party, according to the relations existing between them 
at the time of the accident. It is only when the facts are un- 
disputed, or where but one reasonable inference can be drawn 
from them, that the question becomes one of law for the 
court. The case must be a very clear one to justify the 
court in taking it from the jury. B. & O. R. R. vs. State, use 
of Miller, 29 Md. 252; Cumberland Valley R. R. vs. Maugans, 
61 Md. 60; Cooke vs| Baltimore Traction Co., 80 Md. 558. 

The present appeal does not present’a case so free from 
doubt as to have justified the court in taking it from the 
jury. There was some conflict of evidence as to the conduct 
of the plaintiff at the time of the accident, but, assuming that 
she was negligent, there was evidence from which the jury 
might have found that the motorman could by the exercise of 
care on his part have prevented the consequence of the neg- 
lect or carelessness of the plaintiff. The accident happened 
either at the corner of the two streets or within a few yards 
of that point. The track on which the car was running was 
within six feet of the curbstone, so that any person walking 
on Gough street who desired to cross Pratt street would neces- 
sarily come upon the tracks in a few steps after he came into 
view of the motorman. 

Under these circumstances the jury might well have come 
to the conclusion that he should have slackened his speed and 
had his car well under control in approaching and crossing 
Gough street and should also have kept a sharp lookout for 
persons about to cross his track. He himself testifies that 
he was running at the rate of ten or eleven miles an hour 
and that he first saw the appellee when she was stepping from 
the curbstone to cross the street. The plaintiff was entitled 
to the benefit of this evidence and the court properly refused 
to deprive her of it as he would have done if he had granted 
the defendant’s first prayer in the form in which it was 
offered. The judgment appealed from will be affirmed, 
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On page 226 of “Self Culture” for April, 
1899, the following statement of Mr. J. G. 
Smith of the Department of Education, New 
York City, is to be found: 

“Another very serious abuse in our gov- 
ernmental machinery is the costly, uncertain 
and dilatory administration of justice. I 
refer now especially to the obtaining of jus- 
tice in civil suits, although it is notorious 
that the American administration of justice 
in criminal cases is fully as inefficient. In 
this sort of trials, however, the public bears 
the repeated expense; and the too often 
farcical failure to punish crime with prompt- 
ness or certainty has effects evil beyond cal- 
culation. But in private suits such elements 
as great expense, delay and uncertainty deter 
men not wealthy from even just suits, and so 
@ great power of working injustice through 
litigation and the resistance of litigation is 
given into the hands of the rich.” 

The remedy for the above condition is to 
be found in becoming a subscriber to the 
American Practice Reports. 

Write for a prospectus and sample number. 
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THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION. 


On August 28, 29 and 30 the twenty- 
second annual meeting of the-American 
Bar Association, and the first meeting 
in this country of the International Law 
Association, will be held jointly in the 
Common Council Chamber in the City 
Hall in Buffalo. 


The Bar Association is the representa- 
tive national organization of attorneys, 
counselors and justices. Each State bar 
association sends three delegates to the 
convention, the representatives of New 
York State being Walter S. Logan, presi- 
dent of the New York City Bar Associa- 
tion; Tracy C. Becker, of Buffalo, for- 
mer president of the State Bar Associa- 
tion, and Frederick E. Wadhams, of Al- 
bany. 

The present officers of the National As- 
sociation are as follows: 


President—Joseph H. Choate, United 
States Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Secretary—John Hinkley, Baltimore, 
Md 

Treasurer—Francis Rawle, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Executive Committee — Joseph H. 
Choate, William Wirt Howe, John Hink- 
ley, Francis Rawle; Alfred Hemenway, 
Boston; Charles Claflin Allen, St. Louis; 
Charles Noble Gregory, Madison, Wis. 

General Council—Alabama, Joseph J. 
Willett; Arizona, Everett BE. Ellinwood; 
Arkansas, M. M. Cohn; California, Da- 
vid L. Withington; Colorado, Charles M. 
Campbell; Connecticut, Julius B. Curtis; 
Delaware, Anthony Higgins; District of 
Columbia, Chapin Brown; Florida, R. 
Ww. Williams; Georgia, P. W. Meldrim; 
Idaho, Henry Stuart Gregory; Illinois, 
Edwin B. Smith; Indian Territory, J. 
W. McLoud; Indiana, William P. Breen; 
Iowa, J. H. ‘Henderson; Kansas, John D. 
Milliken; Kentucky, W. O. Harris; Louis- 


iana, B. B. Kruttschnitt; Maine, Charles 
F. Libby; Maryland, George telock; 
Massachusetts, Samuel C. Bennett; 


Michigan, George P. Wanty, chairman; 
Minnesota, William E. Todd; Mississipp!, 
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R. H. Thompson; Missouri, James Hag- 
erman; Montana, ; Nebraska, 
John C. Cowan; New Hampshire, Joseph 
W. Fellows; New Jersey, R. Wayne 
Parker; North Carolina, John L. Bridges; 
North Dakota, Burke Corbet; Ohio, Jas. 
H. Hoyt; Oklahoma, Henry E. Asp; Ore- 
gon, Charles H. Carey; Pennsylvania, 
Rodney A. Mercur; Rhode Island, Amasa 
M. Eaton; South Carolina, Charles A. 
Woods; South Dakota, Frank R. Aikers; 
Tennessee, Henry H. Ingersoll; Texas, 
H. C. Coke; Utah, Richard B. Shepard; 
Vermont, Elihu B. Taft; Virginia, Jack- 
son Guy; Washington, C. H. Hanford; 
West Virginia, W. W. Van Vinkle; Wis- 
consin, Charles Noble Gregory; Wyom- 
ing, Charles.N. Potter. 

The vice-president for New York State 
is J. Newton Fiero, and the New York 
State local council consists of Austen G. 
Fox, Robert D. Benedict, Everett P. 
Wheeler, A. V. W. Van Vechten, Gren- 
ville M. Ingalsbe, Edward F. Bullard, 
Francis Lynde Stetson, Waldo G. Morse, 
Ferdinand Shack, Donald McLean. 

In the absence of the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, the president, who is Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James, the Hon. 
Charles F. Manderson, former United 
States Senator of Nebraska, will preside 
over the convention. The principal ad- 
dress will be made by United States Sen- 
ator William Lindsay, of Kentucky, on 
“The Power of the United States Under 
Its Constitution to Expand Its Terri- 
tory.” 

About fifty representatives from 
abroad are expected to attend the meet- 
ing of the International Association. 
Among them are Sir Richard Webster, 
Attorney-General of England; the Rt. 
Hon. Sir William Kennedy, one of the 
judges of the English High Court of Jus- 
tice, and the Hon. George J. Phillimore, 
secretary of the association. The asso- 
ciation was organized in 1873 in Brussels, 
and thus far has held all its meetings 
abroad. Its object is to codify and re- 
form the laws of nations. Many noted 
lawyers of this country are members. 

Both associations come to Buffalo this 
year as the result of an invitation ex- 
tended some time ago by the Erie Coun- 
ty Bar Association, and accepted by 
them. President Spencer Clinton has ap- 
pointed the following preliminary com- 
mittee of local attorneys for arrange- 
ments: Wilson S. Bissell, John G. Mil- 
burn, Adelbert Moot, Ansley Wilcox and 
J. L. Quackenbush. Headquarters for 
both associations will be at the Iroquois 
Hotel. 

At the last annual meeting the annual 
address was read by Joseph H. Choate 
on the subject, “Trial by Jury.” This 
year the principal address will be by 
United States Senator William Lindsay, 
of Kentucky, and he has chosen for his 





subject “The Power of the United States * 


Under Its Constitution to Expand Its 
Territory.” 


There will be a number of other nota- 
ble addresses. and many interesting pa- 
pers and reports will be presented for 
discussion. The subject of international 
arbitration and the Philippine and Cuban 
questions, it is expected, will ‘attract 
considerable attention. 


THE MARITIME BAR ASSOCIATION. 


The leading admiralty lawyers and 
judges in this country have just formed 
a maritime bar association of the United 
States to co-operate with foreign asso- 
ciations of a like character to bring 
about greater harmony in the shipping 
laws of different nations. At the instance 
of Messrs. Robert D. Benedict, Har- 
rington Putnam and Mr. Frederick 
Dodge, a meeting was held on the 2ist of 
June, at which the proposed organization 
was perfected, and arrangements were 
made to send representatives to partici- 
pate in a conference held in London on 
the 18th, 14th and 15th of July under the 
auspices of the International Maritime 
Committee of Belgium, which has allied 
branches in England and several of the 





continental states of Europe. The sub- 
jects for discussion are to be (1) col- 
lisions in which both vessels are to blame, 
and (2) the responsibility of shipowners. 
As might be expected, most of the ju- 
dicial members of the American associa- 
tion are on the Federal bench, but we no- 
tice on the roll the names of Justices 
Holmes and Lathrop, of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, and Mr. Justice 
Goodrich, of the Supreme Court of New 
York, 


ARKANSAS. 


The Arkansas State Bar Association 
is moving to the front. There are now 
more members than ever before in the 
history of the organization. The Execu- 
tive Committee are now corresponding 
with some of the best authors on differ- 
ent subjects, with a view to obtaining 
some of them at the next annual meeting, 
which will be held in Little Rock, Janu- 
ary 2, 1906. Some new and interesting 
matters will be discussed by prominent 
lawyers from other States, and every- 
thing now points-to a successful meeting. 

The following well-known judges and 
lawyers have joined recently: Judge 
Carroll D. Wood, of the Supreme Court; 
Judge F. D. Fulkerson, of Batesville; O. 
W. Watkins, Eureka Springs; C. Floyd 
Huff, Hot Springs; M. W. Greeson, Pres- 
cott; J. C. Hawthorn, Jonesboro; J. W. 
Story, Harrison; J. B. Baker, Melbourne; 
L. C. Balch, Little Rock; E. B. Kins- 
worthy, Little Rock; Joe M. Hill, Fort 
Smith; J. W. Crawford, Pine Bluff, and 
N. W. Norton, Forrest City. 


CALIFORNIA, 


A meeting of the San Diego Bar Asso- 
ciation was held on June 30 at the court 
house to discuss the question of proposed 
vacations for the judges of the Superior 
Court during the months of July and 
August. A resolution was adopted stat- 
ing “that it is the sense of this meeting 
that the judges of the Superior Court 
should arrange their vacations during 
the months of July and August of this 
year so that one of the judges will be 
present and conduct the business of both 
departments during said months.” Judge 
Hughes stated that August was his crim- 
inal month and that he would be on hand 
to conduct all cases which might come 
up, but the cases for July belong to 
Judge Torrance, who is at present in the 
mountains, and should be conducted by 
him. 

A meeting of the Sacramento County 
Bar Association was held at 9.30 o’clock 
a. m., June 30, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing resolutions of respect to the memory 
of the late City Justice of the Peace Geo. 
G. Davis. 

The committee appointed to draft reso- 
lutions, and which consisted of Grove L. 
Johnson, C. M. Beckwith, A. M. Seymour 
and W. M. Sims, through its chairman, 
Mr. Johnson, reported the following: 


“In Memoriam: In the death of our 
brother lawyer, George G. Davis, the 
community has sustained an irreparable 
loss, and our profession and association 
been bereft of an honorable and valu- 
able member. 


“He was honored by official recognition 
as City Justice of the Peace of this city, 
being three times selected to that respon- 
sible position, and in his official public 
trusts he reflected credit alike upon him- 
self and the people. * oi 


“We ask that this rmhemorial of the 
Sacramento Bar Association to our dead 
brother member be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the Superior Court of Sacramen- 
to county, and that an engrossed copy 
be furnished the family of our departed 
brother.” 

Mr. Johnson moved the adoption of the 
memorial, and that the same be present- 
ed to the Superior Court in Bank, 

At 10 o’clock Mr. Johnson presented 
the resolutions in accordance with the 
motion, and in doing so spoke in high 
praise of the private and public life of 
the late Judge Davis. 





At the conclusion of. his remarks 

Judge Johnson ordered the resolutions to 
be spread on the minutes of the court in 
bank, and that an engrossed copy be 
sent to the family of the deceased. 


COLORADO. 


The Colorado Bar Association held its 
annual meeting at Broadmore on July 6 
and 7. President Charles E. Gast, of 
Pueblo, presided. 

In his opening speech he dwelt on the 
important legislative and judicial acts 
that have transpired in Colorado within 
the past year. 

Following Mr. Gast, Edward L. John- 
son, of Denver, delivered an elaborate 
address on “Have We an Unwritten 
Constitution?” 

On July 7 an election of officers was 
held, resulting as follows: 

President—Hon. Caldwell Yeaman, of 
Denver. 

First Vice-President—Hon. Julius C. 
Gunter, Trinidad. 

Second Vice-President—S. S. Downer, 
Boulder. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Lucius Hoyt, 
Denver. 

At the business meeting during the 
morning reports from various commit- 
tees were heard and acted upon. The 
first report read was that of the Com- 
mittee on Grievances, which was sub- 
mitted by Chairman Platt Rogers. It in- 
dicated that seven disbarment proceed- 
ings had been begun during the past 
year and that three others were author- 
ized. Four of these cases are now being 
ne by the Supreme Court of the 

tate. 

Mr, Edward L. Johnson, of Denver, 
presented the report on law reform 
and legal biography. Memorials in hon- 
or of three deceased members of the as- 
sociation were read and approved. Fit- 
ting testimonials to the work of Henry 
Wise Hobson, Byron L. Carr and Rich- 
ard M. Crane were inscribed upon the 
minutes of the meeting. 


The afternoon session was devoted to 
listening to the addresses of Hon. Adlai 
E. Stevenson, ex-Vice-President of the 
United States, upon “The Lawyer in 
Politics,” and Judge Moses Haliett, of 
Denver, upon “The Private Corporation 
in Sociology.” 


In the evening a banquet was held at 
the Casino, at which the following were 
the speakers: Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, 
Judge Moses Hallett, Judge Julius C. 
Gunter, Judge Stimson, Judge Phillips, 
who spoke of the “ninth beatitude’”’ as 
being “Blessed is he that hath nothing 
to say and cannot be persuaded to say 
Aes 

The following were present at the ban- 
quet: Mr. Hugh Butler, Judge H. G. 
Lunt, Judge Edward C. Stimson, Mr. 
Edward R. Johnson, Judge L. M. God- 
dard, Mr. Ralph Talbot, Mr. James H. 
Blood, Hon. Caldwell Yeaman, Mr. Hen- 
ry T. Rogers, Mr. Leonard E. Curtis, 
Judge A. T. Gunnell, Hon. Julius E. 
Gunter, Judge Moses Hallett, Mr. Chas. 
E. Gast, Hon. A. E. Stevenson, Judge 
Wilson E. Hemmenway, Mr. Robert G. 
Withers, Mr. Lucius W. Hoyt, Mr. J. H. 
House, Mr. Henry F. May, Mr. J. Stan- 
ley Jones, Mr. O. 8S. Johnson, Mr. Chas. 
Cavender, Mr. Thomas J. Black, Mr. F. 
D. Catlin, Mr. H. G. Laing, Mr. N. M. 
Campbell, Mr. Henry C. Hall, Mr. 
Frank E. Gore, Mr. Geo. P. Stule, Mr. 
Geo. Z. Dimmitt, Mr, Geo. L, Hodges, 
Mr. C. C. Goodale, Colonel T. M. S&S. 
Rhett, Mr. Geo A. Kilgore, Mr. William 
B. Morgan, Judge S. 8S. Downer, Mr. H. 
N. Haines, Mr. Calvin E. Reed, Mr. 
Henry A. Dubbs, Mr. Edw. 8. Worrell, 


Jr. 
GEORGIA. 


The Georgia State Bar Association 
held its annual meeting on July 6 and 7 
at Warm Springs. Judge Hamilton Mc- 
Whorter, president of the association, 
presided. There were present nearly 200 
attorneys, tncluding the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, Judge Emory Speer of 
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the United States bench, most of the 
Circuit Court Judges and a number of 
solicitors, and in every respect the meet- 
ing was a most notable one. 

The keynote of Judge McWhorter’s 
address was the danger of hasty action 
of the courts in criminal cases. He 
held up the possibilities of wrongs to 
society resulting from these hasty trials, 
his argument being that there was great- 
er permanent danger in the precedents 
established by the courts in these cases 
than in the lynchings these trials are de- 
signed to prevent. He emphasized the 
duties of the lawyers in preserving the 
law and maintaining the dignity and con- 
servativeness of the courts. 


Papers were read by Judge John L. 
Hopkins on “The Evolution of the Code,” 
by Hon. Peter W. Meldrim A report from 
the Committee on’ Interstate Law, by 
Hon. 8S. P. Gilbert on the “Growth of the 
Criminal Law” and by Judge Logan E. 
Bleckley a characteristic address of 
greeting, friendship and advice. 

A most interesting paper was that of 
Judge John L. Hopkins. Judge Hopkins, 
as member of the Code Commission, has 
made a close study of the present code 
from the first compilation, and his pa- 
per contained much highly interesting in- 
formation. After telling the story of the 
evolution of the code, Judge Hopkins 
showed the progress in sentiment and 
civilization which the change in the law 
represents. He referred, for instance, to 
the fact that up to 1847 a femme sole 
could be imprisoned for debt in Georgia. 

A most interesting feature was the dis- 
cussion of the question of the relations 
between a doctor and his: patient, by 
Dr. J. B. Baird, of Atlanta, as chairman 
of a committee of the Medical Associa- 
tion of Georgia. At the annual meeting 
of the medical association resolutions 
bearing upon this important subject were 
adopted, and a special committee, con- 
sisting of Dr. Baird, Dr. C. D. Hurt and 
Dr. W. S. Elkin, was appointed to pre- 
sent to the Legislature the questions of 
privileged communications and also ex- 
pert testimony, and to bring the matter 
to the attention of the bar association, 
seeking legal assistance in the work of 
formulating a bill or bills to be presented 
to the lawmakers. 

The end aimed at by the doctors of the 
State, acting through their association, 
is set forth in the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Medical Associa- 
tion of Georgia cordially indorses the 
mecessity for legislation in this State 
making confidential communications to 
the physician by his patient privileged 
communications, and providing for the 
payment of just compensation for expert 
medical services in the courts. 

In support of this action, Dr. Baird 
read a paper which he had presented to 
the medical association at its meeting. 
It was a strong argument in favor of 
making the commuication of a patient to 
his physician a privileged communica- 
tion; and also that physicians should be 
protected in their expert testimony. 


At the conclusion of his remarks, At- 
torney-General Terrell moved that the 
matter be referred to a special committee 
to report later. There was some 
discussion as to the best way to pass 
upon the matter, and finally Mr. Terrell’s 
motion was adopted. The committee ap- 
pointed consisted of Judge Hillyer, of At- 
lanta; Mr. Thad Hammond, of Atlanta; 
Colonel John DeLacy, of Eastman; At- 
torney-General Terrell and United States 
District Attorney Marion Erwin. 


ILLINOIS. 


The twenty-third annual convention of 
the Illinois State Bar Association was 
held in Chicago on July 6 and 7. The 
opening hour was set for 10 o’clock, but it 
Was nearly 11 before Vice-President 
Judge Benson Wood, of Effingham, 
called the assembly to order, introduc- 
ing Judge Anthony Thornton of Shelby- 
ville, who made the opening address. 

A resolution expressing sympathy for 
President Harvey B. Hurd, whose illness 





prevented his attendance at the meeting, 
was presented by Judge Holdom and 
adopted. The annua! report of the presi- 
dent was made by Judge Benson Wood. 

At the meeting on the second day an 
able address was delivered by Edwin 
Burritt Smith upon “‘Trusts—Their Legal 
Status.” 

He said in part: 

“The term ‘trusts’ as now used may be 
loosely defined as a combination of the 
productive forces in a given industry to 
create a monopoly by means of which to 
control production, reduce expenses and 
raise prices. Its final and most perfect 
form is the monopoly corporation to own 
and operate all the properties involved. 
True, the term covers all ‘pools,” ‘asso- 
ciations,’ ‘understandings,’ ‘gentlemen’s 
agreements’ and combinations of every 
sort to restrict productiop, reduce ex- 
penses and control prices. These are, 
however, but steps in a vast industrial 
evolution, or revolution. They are stead- 
ily making way for the incorporated 
trust. The real question lies between or- 
ganized society on the one hand and the 
mighty monopoly corporation on the 
other. When the final issue is joined it 
will be found that the forces of mo- 
nopoly have retired from the open field 
of clearly illegal engagements to the 
strongly fortified camp of incorporation. 

“fhe private corporation, it should 
always be remembered, is wholly a creat- 
ure of law. As the public welfare is the 
first and last concern of law, it should 
provide for and protect private corpora- 


tions only to the extent that such arti- 
ficial combinations of private citizens 
subserve the public good. Limitation 


would have made impossible many of the 
grave corporate abuses from which so- 
clety now suffers. 

“In almost every State anyone, aided 
by a few dummies who can merely sign 
their names, may incorporate for any 
purpose which, as he chooses to state it, 
is not illegal. Indeed, in many States no 
unpleasant questions are asked as to the 
purpose. The issue of charters of incor- 
poration to all comers, usually for nomi- 


nal fees, has become merely a clerical 
function. The desire of any adventurer 
to escape personal liability for his acts, 


of any number of persons engaged in any 
business to combine and place at disad- 
vantage their competitors, now controls 


the issue of charters of incorporation. 
Thus the public need, the only true test 
of corporate combination, has every- 
where given way to private greed. Here 
lies the root of the noxious growth which 
we know as the monopoly corporation. If 
corporate combination was strictly limit- 
ed to public requirements for the conduct 
of enterprises beyond the scope of ordi- 
nary individual initiative, the problem of 
the trust would be relatively a simple 
one, 

“The private corporation as the child 
of positive law has the characteristics 
with which that law has endowed it. I¢ 
found to be other than an obedient serv- 
ant of the people, if not a factor making 
steadily for the common welfare, the law 


is at fault. An artificial distinction be- 
tween it and the individual lies in the in- 
terpretation which has been given to that 
clause of the Constitution of the United 


States which provides that no State shall 
‘pass a law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.’ Had this clause been held 


simply to affect the contracts of natural 


persons and like engagements between 
them and private corporations or the 
State and those between such corpora- 
tions and the State, the monopoly corpo- 


ration would not to-day in America dis- 
pute the field with public authority. 


“In our several jurisdictions, Federal 
and State, by the common law and nu- 
merous statutes, we still seek to suppress 
monopolies and conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. The courts when called upon 
have pronounced invalid all combinations 
that would have been illegal under com- 
mon law. The results have not been sat- 
isfactory. Great enterprises have been 
conducted in defiance of law. Adverse 
decisions have usually led to evasions, 





often to the formation of monopoly cor- 
porations. With decisions and statutes in 
endless profusion and hopeless confusion 
the trust has flourished here as nowhere 
else in the world. It is probably true that 
the rapid multiplication of monopoly cor- 
porations is due not so much to the de- 
sire of their promoters to obey the law 
as to their efforts to evade it by bringing 
their enterprises within its terms in utter 
disregard of its spirit.” 

After reviewing authorities and stat- 
utes, Mr. Smith proceeded: 

“The question arises, Why do these 
combinations flourish here as nowhere 
else in the face of hostility? The answer 
to this inquiry is not obvious, but com- 
plex. The truth is that the public policy 
which finds such abundant expression in 
anti-trust decisions and legislation is in 
direct conflict with public opinion ex- 
pressed in the loose incorporation laws of 
the various States, the contract clause of 
the Constitution and the protective duties 
levied on imported goods. We have al- 
ready noted the bearing of the first two 
of these on the trust problem. The tariff 
is even more important. 

“While Mr. Havemeyer may exaggerate 
in pronouncing the tariff ‘the mother of 
all trusts,’ it is beyond all question the 
efficient wet nurse of most of them. It 
would be strange, indeed, if domestic 
combinations to control the production 
and selling price of commodities should 
not be directly aided by laws imposing 
duties averaging some 50 per cent. ad va- 
lorem on competing importations. The 
splendid prizes which our tariff legisla- 
tion has placed within the grasp of stc- 
cessful combination in almost every field 
of industry and trade, with the way made 
plain and easy to stable incorporation, 
has led everywhere to the successful 
evasion of even the most stringent anti- 
trust laws. 

“Corporations can never be above law. 
As its creatures they must remain subject 
to the law. That they are beyond pub- 
lic control cannot be concealed. What- 
ever limitations upon their powers or 
their activities the public welfare shall 
require must be imposed. Resort must 
be had to charter reservations of control 
where they exist. Neither constitutional 
construction nor established practice, 
however venerable or sustained by au- 
thority, must be permitted to interfere 
with their control, or even their suppres- 
sion, if called for by the public welfare. 
The choice does not lie, as some believe, 
between excessive competition and un- 
controlled monopoly. It is not a question 
whether we shall Mave combination, but, 
having it, whether few or all shali enjoy 
its benefits. We cannot go back to a 
condition of competition mainly local and 
upon equal terms. We have tasted the 
tremendous advantages of combination 
with freedom from destructive competi- 
tion. Such advantages once realized are 
never surrendered. The problem of solu- 
tion is how to secure them for ali. It is 
the purpose of the trust to seize them 
for the few. The struggle is always and 
everywhere between equal opportunity 
and special privilege. In such a contest 
the State must stand for all against 
some. To whatever extent public good 
requires, the monopoly corporation must 
yield to public control.” 

BE: A. Snively, of Springfield, a member 
of the State Bd@ard of Pardons, spoke 
on “Pardons and Paroles,” reviewing 
the law of 1897, creating the Board of 
Pardons as a tribunal to examine the ap- 
plications made for the release of sen- 
tenced prisoners and recommend action 
to the Governor. In addition to detailing 
the work of the board in pardoning pris- 
oners, which the speaker said in a single 
year had resulted in the examination of 
more petitions for release than ever be- 
fore and the granting of fewer pardons, 
he spoke at length of the parole system, 
introduced in Illinois with the passage 
of the indeterminate sentence act in 
1895. Under an amendment to the law 
the board of pardons now controls the 
granting of release on parole of any pris- 
oner who has served the minimum term 
of one year. 
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speaker emphasized the benefits of 
the new system, which he declared was 
fast ridding the State prisons of “repeat- 
ers,” or prisoners who have served terms 
in other prisons. Mr. Snively character- 
ized the new law as essentially a refor- 
matory measure, which, when thoroughly 
understood, would receive the hearty in- 
dorsement of all progressive citizens. 
Following the report of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, the officers for the com- 


ing year were unanimously elected. They 


are: 

President—Benson Wood, Effingham. 

Vice-Presidents—Judge Jesse Holdom, 
John 8S, Stevens, of Peoria, and Edwin 
Burritt Smith. 

Secretary and Treasurer—James H. 
Matheny, of Springfield. 


INDIANA. 


Nearly two hundred members of the 
State Bar Association of Indiana met in 
the Supreme Court room at the State- 
house in Indianapolis on July 6th and 
7th. 

As soon as the gathering had been 
called to order the annual address by the 
president was read by John R. Wilson, 
who spoke of the historical antecedents 
of the peculiar American doctrine which 
accords to the judiciary the power in 
cases to question and pass upon the val- 
idity of legislative and executive acts. 

William A, Ketcham, ex-Attorney- 
General of Indiana, addressed the asso- 
ciation on “Bench and Bar.” 

At the session held.on July 7th an ad- 
dress was delivered by William Wirt 
Howe, of New Orleans, on “Legal 
Ethics.” Mr. Howe handled his subject 
in a masterly manner. He observed 
inter alia: 


“It is a constant experience, I think, 
to have intelligent laymen ask, ‘Is it 
possible you can defend a man whom 
you believe to be guilty? Is it honorable 
to do so?”” To such a very general ques- 
tion, we might reply that no answer is 
really possible without the consideration 
of many important points of public poi- 
icy. We will all admit, of course, thal 
the defense of criminals, especially in 
large cities, is too apt to fall into the 
hands of the least responsible members 
of the bar, some of whom are anything 
but ornaments to the profession. And 
yet, on the other hand, it ought to be re- 
membered that the very persons who ask 
the question stated above may be to 
some extent responsible for the charac- 
ter and methods of what is sometimes 
called the ‘crimina] bar.’ If a large 
number of our fellow-citizens insist 
upon expressing the opinion that it is 
not honorable to defend a criminal who 
is believed to be guilty, the defense will 
be more apt to fall into improper hands. 

“It is also true that now and then we 
have the question of ethics presented in 
a manner that is too sharply defined to 
be entirely agreeable. Thus, the late T. 
F .Marshall, of Kentucky, related of 
himself that, when a very young man, 
he was appointed by the court to defend 
aman accused of parricide. He hast- 
ened to the jail to interview his client, 
and, of course, told the prisoner that he 
must confide in his counsel and tell him 
the exact truth, and then inquired: 


“ ‘Did you really kill your father?’ 

“ *Yes,’ he replied; ‘Wreckon I did, Mr. 
Marshall.’ 

“*Good heavens! And what did you 
do that for?’ 

“Well, it was the fall of the year, and 
I didn’t think it would pay to winter 
him.’ 

“Now, this may seem a very tough ex- 
ample, yet even in such a case I shall 
claim that Marshall was right in defend- 
ing his client. The French have thought 
differently, at least in early days, and 
we are told of one occasion at least 
where the French bar had unanimously 
refused to defend an accused person, on 
the ground that he was plainly guilty, 
and the accused was executed, and it 
was discovered, too late, that he was en- 
tirely innoceat. It would seem, there- 





fore, that this rule of the French bar, if 
it still exists, cannot be a thoroughly 
sound one. 

“We will agree that an accused person 
must be tried according to the settled 
rules of criminal procedure, unless, in- 
deed, we wish to relapse into lynch law 
and barbarism. We must further con- 
cede that any trial which merits the 
name implies a defense as well as a 
prosecution, and it is not too much to 
assume that the accused is as much en- 
titled to learned counsel as the State. 
The accused may be a ‘bad man,’ but he 
must be tried according to law, and such 
a trial implies the presence of a counsel 
for the defense in order to insure a cor- 
rect result. 

“In the first place, let it be remem- 
bered that while the accused may have 
committed the acts with which he is 
charged, theBe acts may not constitute 
a crime at all. Our lay friends some- 
times forget this important point. A 
ticket broker was some time ago indicted 
in New Orleans for forging an indorse- 
ment on a raitroad excursion ticket, and 
was about to be convicted before the 
petit jury, when it was discovered that 
the act he had committed did not con- 
stitute an offense under the law of Lou- 
isiana, a law, by the way, which has 
been since amended in this regard. The 
accused may have been a worthless 
wretch, but surely no one would seri- 
ously contend that his counsel had not 
the right to urge the defense in ques- 
tion. * © ® 

“Again, there have been examples 
where persons have confessed the com- 
mission of crime where either no crime 
had been committed at all, or the per- 
son confessing was perfectly innocent. 
Possibly ‘Tom’ Marshal's client was one 
of those. Such cases may certainly ad- 
monish the most sensitive counsel that 
he may defend a criminal in an appar- 
ently desperate predicament, provided 
he do so by the methods we shall allude 
to in a moment. 

“Again, as we all know, there is a 
dread disease called insanity, which we 
claim to understand a little, but in re- 
gard to which we have yet a great deal 
to learn. Who shall dare to decide, ex 
parte, that an accused person who com- 
mitted some dreadful deed, has really 
and necessarily committed a dreadful 
crime in the moral and judicial sense? 
The convolutions of the human brain are 
so numerous! How shall we know that 
this harp of a thousand strings was 
really in tune? How, indeed, unless, 
with the trained skill of professional ath- 
letes, counsel, on both sides, assist the 
court and enlighten the jury? 

“Again, even when a crime has been, 
beyond doubt, committed by the accused, 
there are different degrees of crime. It 
is one thing to commit murder and quite 
another to Commit manslaughter. It is 
one thing to commit an assault with in- 
tent to murder and another thing to 
commit an assault with intent to kill, 
and still another to commit a simple as- 
sault. And it is a matter of high public 
policy that-.able counsel, on both sides, 
should help to solve such problems of de- 
gree.” 

The election of officers then took place, 
the following being the result: 

President—Judge R. S, Taylor of Fort 
Wayne, 

Vice-President — Judge Timothy E. 
Howard of South Bend. 


Secretary—Merrill Moores of Indiana- 
polis, 


Treasurer—Judge Theodore P. Davis of 
Noblesville. 

Executive Committee—Judge S. B, Da- 
vis of Tipton, William B, Breen of Fort 
Wayne, Samuel M. Ralston of Lebanon 
and W. A. Ketcham of Indianapolis. 

In the evening a banquet was held at 
the Bates House, where the following 
toasts were responded to: 

“How Lawyers Meet Their Obliga- 
tions,” Frank B. Gavin. 

“The Need of Revision,” John T, Beas- 


ley. _. ai 





—e 
“Lawyers and Literature”—Arthur W. 
Brad F 


y. 
“The Country Lawyer’—Newton W. 
Gilbert, 
“An Independent Judiciary’—Stuart 
MacKibbin. 
“The Advocate”’—John L. Griffiths. 


IOWA. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Iowa 
State Bar Association was held at Sioux 
City on July 12. 

Dr. W. S. Lewis, president of Morn- 
ingside College, pronounced the invoca- 
tion in a few brief words and Mayor J. 
H. Quick delivered the address of wel- 
come. J. J. McCarthy of Dubuque re- 
sponded. 

John M, Read of Des Moines then de- 
livered an address on “Trusts.” He 
summed up the situation as follows: 


“These large industrial aggregations 
are the natural product of industrial de- 
velopment, and they are beneficial while 
they supply the conditions necessary for 
cheapness, variety, abundance of produc- 
tion and excellence of quality. Yet these 
benefits are, or may be, attended with all 
the evils long condemned in monopolies 
harmful in restraint of trade. The ques- 
tion of deepest concern is, can the beue- 
fits be retained and the evils curtailed 
or eliminated? We seem to be put to 
the choice of one of three courses: 


“First, by united and determined action 
on the part of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments to crush out all of these indus- 
trial combinations, which logically means 
that corporations must be abolished and 
limitations put upon the amount of cap- 
ital that any one person, or number of 
persons, may employ in manufacturing 
and other industrial pursuits. Otherwise 
we shall still have large industrial or- 
ganizations in other forms. The present 
form of organization is simply that of a 
corporation on a large scale. Hence, they 
do not come under the anti-trust law, 
and if abolished at all would have to be 
abolished by ‘some law that would con- 
demn all corporations and prevent the 
employment of large capital in any form. 

“Or, second, if it is neither possibie nor 
expedient to abolish these industrial or- 
ganizations, then to control them by 
legislation so far as to regulate produc- 
tion and prices. This, if it can be done, 
will permit us to retain the benefits and 
at the same time eliminate or curtail the 
evils. 

“Or, third, if it is neither possible nor 
desirable to abolish or regulate, then we 
must make up cur minds to quietly sub- 
mit to ‘manifest destiny’ and meekly and 
thankfully accept what the trust ani the 
Lord send us. 

“Monopolies have been abolished and 
contracts in harmful restraint of trade 
annulled, on the ground of public policy. 
There can be no question of the right of 
the State to make and Inforce such laws 
as in the mind of the law-making body 
are necessary to promote the public wel- 
fare. 

“If the operating of railroads or the 
furnishing of the people of a city with 
gas or water be matters of public con- 
cern, so as to give the law-making power 
the right to regulate the corporation 
operating or furnishing these conveni- 
ences, may it not be claimed with equal 
force that furnishing the people with 
food, fuel and clothing should be regu- 
lated by the State. It is the recognized 
doctrine that the State reserves at all 
times and under all circumstances the 
plenary power to prohibit all things hurt- 
ful to the safety and welfare of society. 

“If it is neither desirable nor possible 
to abolish or regulate the trusts, we 
ought to know that fact and cease our 
opposition to them. The possibility of 
making large profits and accumulating 
large fortunes are the immediate induce- 
ments leading to the limiting of produc- 
tion and the raising or prices. If there 
could be such regulation as to allow only 
a fair and reasonable return upon the ac- 
tual capital invested, this would insure 
us the benefits and prevent the evils and 
abuses of trusts. 
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“The situation is a grave one. The so- 
cialists are with joy already hailing the 
trust as the pioneer of industrial social- 
ism, and they are opposing all anti-trust 
legislation, their claim being that the 
successful operation of these large indus- 
trial organizations is the certain death 
blow to the whuwle competitive system of 
industry and furnishes every day procf 
of the advantages, justice and ‘desirab‘l- 
ity of socialism. Whatever may be the 
advantages of socialism, soviety is at 
present a long way from being prepared 
for it.” 

D. D. Murphy of Elkader was next on 
the programme with a paper on “Some 
Proposed Reforms in the Administration 
of Criminal Law.” 

The afternoon session opened at 2 
e’clock with the reading of President 
Crosby’s annual address. He was fol- 
lowed by Senator Thomas A. Cheshire, 
who read a paper treating of “Some Pro- 
posed Reforms Relating to the Bench.” 


At the Mondamin Hotel in the evening, 
beginning at 7 o’clock, a banquet was 
held. The following was the programme: 
Toastmaster, James O, Crosby, Garna- 
villo. Toasts: ‘The Bench in Its Rela- 
tion to the Bar,” George H. Carr, Des 
Moines; “The Dutch Lawyer,” Fred 
Heinz, Davenport; “The Country Law- 
yer,” George C. Scott, LeMars; ‘“‘The Last 
Guess,” D. C. Chase, Webster City; ‘The 
Lawyer and the Legislator,” C. W. Mul- 
lan, Waterloo; “Uncle Sam’s Flogging 
Machine,” Cato Sells, Vinton; “The Irish 
Lawyer in the Fight for Liberty,” P. BE. 
C. Lally, Denison; “The Public Kodak 
(Third and Last Call),” Shirley Gilliland 
Glenwood; “The Local Bar,’ , 
Farnsworth, Sioux City. 


MAINE. 


An adjourned meeting of the Penob- 
scot Bar was held in the library at the 
Court House recently. Hon. F. A. Wilson 
presided. The resignation of Hon, A. W. 
Paine as librarian and treasurer was ac- 
cepted, and the following committee was 
appointed to draw up resolutions: C, P. 
Stetson, F. H. Appleton and P. G. White. 

To revise the by-laws and to nominate 
Mr. Paine’s successor the following were 
appointd as a committee: W. Y. Patch, 
M, 8. Clifford, H. R. Chaplin, Geo. T. 
Sewall and C. J. Dunn. 

The Penobscot Bar Association on July 
1 took an outing to Islesboro. It was par- 
ticipated in by about fifty members of 
the bar and a score or more invited 
guests. 

The latter were Chief Justice John A. 
Peters of Bangor, Justices L, A. Emery 
and Andrew P. Wiswell of Elisworth, 
Thomas H. Haskell of Portland, WiIl- 
lam H. Folger of Rockland, A. Rf. Sav- 
age of Auburn, Judge Nathan Webb of 
the U. S. District Court, Portland; U. §, 
District Attorney I. W. Dyer of Portland, 
Hon. Leslie C. Cornish and Hon. Herbert 
M. Heath of Augusta, Hon. F. A. Powers 
and John B, Madigan of Houlton, Sen- 
ator Eugene Hale, Hon. John B. Red- 
man, Arno W. King, Hon. Hannibal E. 
Hamlin and John A. Peters, Jr., of Elis- 
worth, O. F. Fellows of Bucksport, (jen. 
W. 8S. Choate of Augusta, Howard Da- 
vies of New York, a member of the Té«n- 
nessee Bar; Hon. William P. Thomp- 
son of Belfast, Sheriff Charles R. Brown, 
Clerk of Courts Charles F. Sweet and 
County Attorney Bertram L, Smith of 
Penobscot County, Judge T. W. Vose and 
Recorder Frank A. Adams of the Ban- 
gor Municipal Court, L, B. Deasy of 
Bar Harbor and John F. Lynch of Ma- 
chias, 

Hon. A, W. Paine, who has just fin- 
ished a term of sixty years as librarian 
of the Penobscct Bar, and who has been 
its treasurer for fifty years, was unabie 
to accompany the excursioniats. 


Others who participated in the trip 
were: F. H. Appleton, Charles A. Bailey, 
Charles P. Stetson, Gen. Charles Harniin, 
Judge Louis C. Stearns, Harry J. Chap- 
man, John F. Robinson, P. H. Gillin, 
Matthew Laughlin, H, H. Patten, D. W. 
Nason, W. Y. Patch, F. W. Bastman, 
E, H. Blake, John McCarthy, Charles 





F. Woodward, F. A. Wilson, Gen. H. L. 
Mitchell, Norman Wardwell, M. 8. Clif- 
ford, W. B. Pierce, E, C. Ryder, J. F. 
Gould, H. R. Chaplin, T. B. Towle, T. 
D, Bailey, Bs C. Additon, H,. M. Cook, 
J. D. Rice, C. J. Hutchings, F, A. Ployd, 
Hugo Clark, Edward Stetson, A. H. 
Harding, P. G. White, Judge Burgess, 
Judge Whiting, F. W. Knowlton, W. H. 
Powell, George T. Sewall of Oldtown, 
Henry W. Mayor of Hampden, A, L. 
Simpson, Forrest J, Martin, F. H. Park- 
hurst, Hon. S. F. Humphrey, B. J, Dunn, 
Charles H. Bartlett and Howard Pierce 
of Bangor, C. J. Dunn of Orono, F. D. 
Dearth of Dexter and T. C. Stevens of 
Newport, 

Upon arriving at Islesboro an elabo- 
rate dinner was served, after which there 
were speeches by many of the invited 
guests, including Chief Justice Peters, 
who made one of his usual witty after- 
dinner talks. The remainder of the af- 
ternoon was passed in various ways, and 
the party returned home at a late hour. 

The excursion was the most success- 
ful ever held by the bar, and its success 
is due in a great measure to Willis Y. 
Patch, Gen. Charles Hamlin, John F. 
Robinson, Charles A. Bailey, Norman 
Wardwell, Matthew Laughlin, M. 8. Clif- 
ford and D. W. Nason, who arranged the 


details. 
MARYLAND. 


Charles Harvey Stanley of Laurel and 
Cc. C. Magruder and Joseph 8S. Wilson of 
Marlboro, appointed by Associate Judge 
Merrick as a committee of the Prince 
George County Bar Association, have 
secured from the County Commissioners 
the room in the Court House now occu- 
pied by the School Board for use as a 
library. It will be fitted up for the con- 
venience of the Court and Bar. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

A special meeting of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the County of Middlesex was held 
on the morning of July 12 at the office 
of S. K. Hamilton, president, at which 
forty-eight additional members were ad- 


mitted. The association now numbers 
200, and is in a flourishing condition 
financially. 
MICHIGAN. 
The organization of a law library by 
the Bay County Bar is being rapidly per- 


fected, and it is expected in a short time 
to announce the consummation of the 
plans that have been in progress for sev- 
eral months. At the last meeting Luther 
Beckwith was appointed secretary, and 
he is now engaged in calling upon the 
attorneys of the county and soliciting 
them to become members of the organi- 
zation. The most encouraging success 
has followed his work, and when tne .-- 


ganization is completed it will contain 
the names of every lawyer in Bay City, 
with a good sprinkling from West Bay 
City and other places in the county. Two 
rooms in the Shearer office building will 
be devoted to the library, which will 


start into existence with a large number 
of volumes of late reports and law lit- 
erature. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bar Association was held at Jack- 
son on June 20 and 21. The President 
Thomas E. Barkworth, in his annual 
address, reviewed the actions of the State 
Legislature, criticizing particularly the 
work of railroad taxation and municipal 
ownership. Henry Wade Rodgers, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern University, 
spoke at length on “Disarmament.” In 
1892, he observed, Lord Salisbury pre- 
pared a paper setting forth the military 
history of Europe showing that the mili- 
tary had cost the principal countries of 
Europe over $4,000,000,000. In 1894 another 
communication suggested the curtail- 
ment of the military forces. In 1898 the 
government of Russia proposed a confer- 
ence for the purpose of putting to an end 
the growth of armaments. A conference 
was called to consider the subject of a 
uniform reduction of the military forces 
and also to consider the subject of media- 
tion. Such a conference is in progress 





to-day. If it fails to accomplish the ob- 
ject for which it was called the fact that 
such a conference is possible is a good 
omen for the future peace of the world. 
No one will deny that the action of the 
Czar in calling this conference is in ac- 
cord with the history of Russia. The 
same Czar convoked the Brussels confer- 
ence of 1874 to limit the consequences of 
war, and that conference has undoubt- 
edly had much to do with the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions brought on by war. 
In the United States and in England the 
proposal for the present conference was 
received with approval. In the rest of 
Europe the invitation was not received 
enthusiastically. Germany appeared 
more anxious for disarmament than any 
other of the European nations. Austria 
felt a good deal like Germany. Italy op- 
posed disarmament and gave out that it 
would not be recognized. The Pope fav- 
ored the proposal and expected to be rep- 
resented, but the action of Italy fore- 
stalled any such idea. The attitude of 
the United States was shown in Presi- 
dent McKinley’s proclamation. The 
American delegates are understood to 
have been instructed to inform the con- 
ference that this nation can see no rea- 
son for joining the European nations, as 
her armament was far behind that of the 
other nations. 

The proceedings at The Hague reveal 
the opposition of the Kaiser to arbitra- 
tion, and he has compelled the withdraw- 
= of the United States ideas of arbitra- 
tion. 

The report of the Committee on Legis- 
lation and Law Reform was to have 
been submitted by Hon. Fred. A. Baker, 
of Detroit, but he was unable to be pres- 
—_ and Hon. Eugene Pringle presented 

At 4 o’clock the delegates were taken 
to the depot in trolley cars and departed 
for Clark’s Lake. At the lake they were 
taken on board the boats of the Clark’s 
Lake Boat Company and given a ride 
around the lake, stopping at Pleasant 
View, where a lunch wag served. 


The lawyers’ pleasure trip to Clark’s 
Lake came to an end, and when the 
party returned to the city at 8 o’clock, 
an hour was spent in renewing ac- 
quaintances and social converse in the 
Hibbard House lobby. 

At 9 o’clock the doors of the dining- 
room were thrown open and the guests 
were soon seated at the tables for the 
annual banquet. 

The following toasts were responded 
to: “The Supreme Court,” by Justice 
Hooker; “The Lawyer in Politics,” by 
Hon. Henry C. Smith; “Our Clients,” by 
Herbert Winsor; “The Evasion of Laws,” 
by Harry A. Lockwood; “Should Our 
State Constitution Be Revised?” by 
Horace A. Maynard, and “Differentia- 
tion,” by Col. E. M. Irish, of Kalamazoo. 

President Barkworth announced that 
an invitation had been extended by War- 
den Chamberlain to visit the prison, and 
asked how many desired to accept. No 
one seemed anxious to go, someone sug- 
gested, because they might meet former 
clients. 

At the session on June 21 the secretary 
and treasurer presented partial reports 
showing the association to be in a 
healthy financial condition. 


S. M. Cutcheon, of Detroit, was on the 
program for an address on the subject 
of “Uniformity of Laws.’ Mr. Cutcheon 
was detained at home by business but 
sent his address, which was read by Guy 
B. Thompson, of Detroit. The paper 
opened with a statement of the call is- 
sued July 1, 1878, for a meeting at Sara- 
toga Springs August 2ist of that year to 
form an American Bar Association. 
Among the articles of the constitution 
was one “to promote the admimistration 
of justice and uniformity of legislation 
through the union.” Subsequently a 
committee was appointed on uniform 
State laws. Since its organization 
the association has taken an active in- 
terest in the endeavor to bring about un- 
formity of. legislation in the various 
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States. Gov. Hill, of New York, in 1890 
recommended that action be taken look- 
ing to a conference of representatives of 
all the States to consider the question of 

marriage and divorce laws. The 


uniform 
“Jegislature of that State authorized the 


governor to appoint three commissioners 
for the promotion of uniformity of laws 
in the United States. Like commission- 
ers were afterwards appointed by the 
States of Delaware, Georgia, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. The first meeting of 
these commissioners was held at Sara- 
toga in August, 1892. As but few States 
were represented only minor subjects 
were taken up. At a meeting held in De- 
troit in 1895 it was decided to enter upon 
a broader work and to prepare a bill in 
reference to negotiable instruments, 
along the lines of the exchange act 
passed by the Parliament of Great Brit- 
ain in 1882. The bill was prepared and 
submitted to the national conference at 
Saratoga in 1896 and was recommended 
to the legislatures of the various States. 
The United States house of representa- 
tives and Senate passed it and it is now 
law in the District of Columbia. Up 
to January 1 the bill had become a law 
in New York, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
eut, Maryland, Florida, Virginia and Col- 
orado. The bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives of this State and was sent 
to the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate, where it was allowed to sleep until 
the Legislature adjourned. 


The need of uniformity of legislation 
was stated in the first report of the 
Michigan commissioners to the Legisla- 
ture of this State in these words: “Every 
thoughtful man who has given attention 
to the matter recognizes the need for 
greater uniformity of State legislation 
upon many subjects not within federal 
jurisdiction. Testamentary devices good 
in one State are void in another; deeds 
executed in one State are inoperative in 
another; marriage valid in one State is 
unlawful cohabitation in another; chil- 
dren born in lawful wedlock in one State 
are illegitimate in another, by reason of 
the unfortunate diversity of laws in the 
several States. Commerce and business 
is handicapped and justice sometimes de- 
feated by the mere fact of this diversity 
of laws.” 

The paper was discussed with consider- 
able spirit by Judge Cahill, of Lansing; 
Prof. B. M..Thompson, of Ann Arbor; 
Judge F. H. Aldrich, Cadillac; F. A. Lyon, 
of Hillsdale, chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee; H. A. Lockwood, 
Monroe; W. E. Ware, Jackson, and 
others. 

Judge Edward Cahill, of Lansing, read 
@ comprehensive paper on the subject, “Is 
Internationalism a Dream?” 

The session closed with the election of 
the following officers: President, Bradley 
M. Thompson, Ann Arbor; vice-president, 
George W. Weadock, Saginaw; secretary, 
Arthur Brown, Ann Arbor; treasurer, O. 
E. Butterfield, Ann Arbor; directors, Jas- 
per C. Gates, Detroit; Henry C. Smith, 
Adrian; Frank A. Lyon, Hillsdale; Will- 
iam G. Howard, Kalamazoo; Mark Nor- 
ris, Grand Rapids; A. C. Baldwin, Ponti- 
ac; William B. Williams, Lapeer; A. G. 
Walbridge, St. Johns; John H. Grant, 
Manistee; DeVere Hall, Bay City; Felch 
R. Williams, Elk Rapids, and George 
Hayden, Ishpeming. 

It was decided to hold the next annual 
meeting at Ann Arbor. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The new Cumberland County Bar As- 
sociation met recently and elected the 
following as permanent officers: Presi- 
dent, Thos. W. Trenchard, of Bridgeton: 
vice-president, Henry S. Alvord, of Vine- 
jJand; secretary and treasurer, George 
Hampton, of Bridgeton. 

The Hudson County Bar Association 
met a short time ago in the Chancery 
Court room in the First National Bank 
Building. James B. Vredenburgh pre- 
sided. The committee which attended 
the organization of the State Bar Asso- 





sociation had been organized 
with 100 members, and that every mem- 
ber of the County Association was cor- 
— invited to join the State organiza- 

on. 4 

Ninety delegates of the County Bar As- 
sociation of this State met recently and 
oan organized a State Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Attorney General Samuel H. Grey, of 
Camden, who was temporary chairman, 
was unanimously elected president of the 
newly-organized body. 

Other officers elected were: Judge J. 
Franklin Fort, of Essex, first vice-presi- 
dent; ex-Judge D. J. Pancoast, Camden, 
second vice-president; Judge Woodruff, 
Mercer, third vice-president; A. C. Wall, 
Hudson, secretary; Charles C. Black, 
Hudson, Treasurer, 


Trustees—J. C. Reed, A. J. Irwin, Rob- 
ert H. McCarter, F. Scott, R. D, Kuhl, 
B. S. Atwater, David C. Watkins, A. C. 
Wall, Joseph Thompson, J. Kearney Rice. 

After organization the first name to be 
presented for membership was that of 
United States Attorney General John W. 
Griggs, who was elected unanimously. 
Other distinguished gentlemen elected 
were Governor Voorhees and Vice-Presi- 
dent Hobart. 

The constitution and by-laws as pre- 
sented by the committee through Judge 
Fort, were unanimously adopted. Arti- 
cles of incorporation were signed by 
eighty-five members and will be filed in 
the Atlantic County Clerk’s office, 


The next annual meeting will occur in 
June, 1900, after the session of the Court 
of Errors and Appeals. 

Previous to adjournment the associa- 
tion by a rising vote, tendered thanks to 
the members of the Atlantic County Bar 
Association for their cordial and hos- 
pitable reception. 

The Committee on Constitution, Or- 
ganization and By-laws was composed of 
D. J. Pancoast, Camden; Speaker David 
0. Watkins, Gloucester; George R. Dut- 
ton, Bergen; J. G. Hoagland, Cumber- 
land; Joseph Thompson, Atlantic City; 
Judge Buchanan, Mercer; Judge R. T. 
Miller, Camden; George H. Large, Hun- 
terdon; George A. Angle, Belvidere; 
Thomas Kays, Sussex; J. C. Acton, Sa- 
lem; William P. Voorhees, Middlesex; 
Craig A, Marsh, Union; Judge J. Frank- 
lin Fort, Essex; Alfred E. Mills, Morris; 
Charles A, Reed, Somerset; Robert Wil- 
liams, Passaic; Charles C. Black, Hud- 
son; Isaac Carmichael, Ocean. 


The Committee on Incorporation was 
composed of Peter V. Voorhees, Camden; 
Senator William M. Johnson, Hacken- 
sack; Adrian Riker, Newark; William M. 
Lanning, Trenton; James B. Vreden- 
burgh, Jersey City. 

Temporary organization was effected 
with Attorney-General Samuel H. Grey 
as chairman, and George A. Bourgeois, of 
Atlantic City, as secretary. Ex-Judge 
D. J. Pancoast of Camden, introduced a 
carefully drawn certificate of incorpora- 
tion, based upon the act of 1877, and At- 
torney-General Grey was about to state 
the motion for the adoption of the same, 
when Senator Charles A. Reed, of Som- 
erset, claimed the floor simultaneously, 
and declared that the act of 1877 had been 
repealed on an opinion from the Attor- 
ney-General declaring it unconstitu- 
tional. 


ciation at Atlantic City — the as- 


NEW YORK. 


The following committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Erie County Bar Asso- 
ciation to draft suitable resolutions upon 
the death of Justice David L. Follett of 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, which occurred recently: John G. 
Milburn, chairman; Wilson S. Bissell, 
Adelbert Moot and Jacob Stern. The fol- 
lowing were named to attend the funeral: 
Hon. John Laughlin, William L. Marcy, 
Hon. Daniel H. McMillan, James L. 
Quackenbush, Martin Carey and James 
C, Beecher. 

At a special meeting of the Rochester 
Bar Association, held July 7, in the Court 
House, the following resolutions on the 





death of David L, Follett, late Associate 
Justice of the Appellate Fourth 
Department, were adopted: 

“The Bar Association of the city of 
Rochester izes that in the death of 
Judge Follett the State has lost an in- 
telligent and upright Judge, who listened 
with patience that he might decide 
aright, and with courtesy, because his 
nature forbade that he should do other- 
wise. His learning and independence 
need not be emphasized,, because 
were never doubted. We had been privi- 
leged to entertain him as a guest, and 
had come to consider him as a friend. 
By his death the members of this asso- 
ciation have sustained a personal loss 
and the bench and bar have been de- 
prived of the services of a faithful Judge. 

We direct that this memorandum be 
presented to the Appellate Division at 
the next meeting, and that the secretary 
forward a copy thereof to his family. 

Rochester, N. Y., July 7, 1899. 

The resolutions were prepared by a 
committee consisting of William N. Cogs- 
well, Edward Harris and Charles M. 
Williams. 

A committee was appointed to attend 
the funeral, as follows: Charles J. Bis- 
sell, Albert Harris, David Hayes, George 
F. Yeoman, Justice William B. Werner. 

The following committee was appointed 
to present the resolutions to the Appel- 
late Division on the opening of the next 
term: William F. Cogswell, Joseph Tay- 
lor, Porter M. French, Edward Maurer, 
William F. Plumb. 

A meeting of the Broome County Bar 
Association was held in Justice George F. 
Lyon’s rooms in the Court House on the 
evening of July 6, for the purpose of tak- 
ing action on the death of Justice D. L. 
Follett, of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court. There was a large at- 
tendance of members of the bar, several 
of whom expresserd in words the feeling 
of the association on the death of the 
jurist. t 

Justice Lyon, president of the associa- 
tion, called the meeting to order, and 
Judge Celora E. Martin, of the Court of 
Appeals, was elected chairman and Wil- 
liam F. Van Cleve, Esq., secretary. Judge 
Martin, who had been long associated 
with the dead jurist, made a brief ad- 
dress in which he pointed out the char- 
acteristics of the man, whom, he said, 
he had known both as a practicing at- 
torney and as a member of the Bench. 
His profession, to which he was devoted, 
was greatly his debtor. 

Alex. Cummings, Esq., spoke in high 
terms of Justice Follett’s worth and abil- 
ity and recalled the fact that he (the 
speaker) had been admitted to the bar at 
the same time as the Justice. 

In the course of eulogistic remarks 
David H. Carver, Esq., spoke of the 
many deaths which have recently oc- 
curred among members of the bar. He 
spoke in complimentary terms of Justice 
Follett’s district, which, he said, had al- 
ways had remarkably ‘good judges, of 
whom Justice Follett was not the least 
able or fearless. 

County Judge Taylor L. Arms noted 
the fact that Justice Follett’s profession 
had almost entirely absorbed his atten- 
tion. He asked, What would have been 
the result if the Justice had used his 
abilities in a more diversified way and 
held that the profession would have 
been a loser thereby. He called atten- 
tion to the Justice’s positiveness of char- 
acter, his industry, his perseverance and 
his high ability. 

A committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions to be presented at the next 
term of Supreme Court. The commit- 
tee consists of Judge C. E. Martin. 
chairman; Alex. Cumming, Esq., and 
Walter M. Hand, Esq. A committee of 
five was appointed to attend the funeral, 
consisting of Justice George F. Lyon, 
Judge Taylor L. Arms, D. H. Carver, 
Esq., ex-Mayor B. S. Curran and W. D. 
Painter, Esq. 

At the meeting of the Medico-Legal 
Society, held June 21, Mr. Clark Bell, 
chairman of the Maybrick Memorial 
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Committee, made the following prelimi- 
nary report of progress: 
To the Medico-Legal Society: 

Fellows: The resolutions adopted by 


‘the Medico-Legal Society on the 30th of 


January last express the general public 
sentiment in this country. 

The committee named as a memorial 
committee, at the time the resolutions 
were adopted, has been changed slightly. 
Hon. L. A. Emery, of the Supreme Bench 
of Maine, and Hon. Charles G. Garrison, 
of the Supreme Bench of New Jersey, 
were unable to give the requisite time for 
a careful examination of all the evi- 
dence, which was voluminous, and were 
at their own request excused from serv- 
ing on the committee, and Hon, W. H. 
Francis, late United States Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Dakota Territory, 
and the Hon. Conway W. Noble, late 
Judge of the Common Pleas of Cuyaho- 
ga county, O., were appointed in their 
stead, and the Hon. James L. Bennett, 
ex-United States District Attorney for 
the Eastern District of New York, under 
President Cleveland, was added to the 
committee. 

It is now composed as follows: Clark 
Bell, Esq., LL. D., President Internation- 
al Congress, and ex-president of the 
Medico-Legal Society, chairman; James 
L. Bennett, ex-United States District 
Attorney for the Eastern District of New 
York; Abram H. Dailey, ex-Surrogate 
Kings county and ex-president Medico- 
Legal Society; A. J. Dittemhoeffer, ex- 
Judge New York Common Pleas; W. H. 
Francis, ex-Justice United States Su- 
yee Court of Territory of Dakota; 

chael J. Hirschberg, Justice Supreme 
Court State of New York; Conway W. 
Noble, ex-Judge Court of Common Pleas 
of Ohio; Pardon C. Tillinghast, Justice 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 

This committee has completed the 
memorial to be presented to Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, Home Secretary for Eng- 
land, and they are collecting the opin- 
ions of chemists, toxicologists and medi- 
co-legal jurists, who examined all the 
evidence in the case before the magis- 
trate, at the inquest, upon the trial, the 
charge of the trial judge, Sir Fitz James 
Stephen, and such of the subsequent evi- 
dence laid before the Home Secretary as 
has been made public, on which they 
base their opinions upon the case, for 
the use of the Memorial Committee, to 
be forwarded to the Home Secretary for 
England in support of the memorial. 


The chairman of the committee, on the 
completion of the memorial, asked per- 
mission of the President of the United 
States to forward it through Government 
channels to the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 
American Ambassador in London, for 
presentation. 

Col. John Hay, the American Secre- 
tary of State, informed the committee 
that this request was granted, and the 
memorial was sent through the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State in May, to be fol- 
lowed by the later documents and peti- 
tions, the form of which has been ap- 
proved by the committee. 

As many thousands of petitions from 
Americans have already been filed with 
the English Home Secretary, praying for 
the release of Mrs. Maybrick, including 
that of President McKinley and every 
member of the American Cabinet, when 
Mr. Blaine was Secretary of State, Sen- 
ators of the United States and high pub- 
lic officials, the committee decided not 
to ask for or forward general petitions, 
as a part of its labor, but to have or- 
ganizations, members of the Medico-Le- 
gal Society who desired to do so, and a 
few names accompany the papers at- 
tached to the petition, the langauge of 
which is as follows: 

“To the Gracious and Illustrious Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland and Empress of India: 
“The petition and earnest request of the 

undersigned citizens of the United States 

of America, and others resident therein, 
on behalf of Florence Elizabeth May- 
brick, a native of the United States, at 
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present confined under the sentence of 
penal servitude for life in prison in Eng- 
land. 

“That your petitioners have always 
cherished and entertained towards your- 
self warm feelings of regard and admira- 
tion. 

“That it is their desire that friendship 
and mutual good feeling should ever ex- 
ist between the two great English-speak- 
ing nations. 

“That they have watched with great in- 
terest the trial of Florence Elizabeth 
Maybrick, their country woman, and the 
events which have followed it; that they 
entertain grave doubts, shared in, as 
they believe, by high authority and by 
many in England, that the verdict of 
giulty against her was not warranted by 
the evidence; that the sentence of penal 
servitude for life, substituted for the 
death penalty, was and is being inflicted 
for an offence of which she was not 
proved guilty; that they desire to urge 
with all its force the consideration that 
the unhappy woman has now suffered 
the rigor of imprisonment for nearly ten 
years; that they have no desire to im- 
pute anything against British law; that 
they ask, with deep respect, and rely 
with confidence upon the mercy of the 
noble Queen of Britain, to exercise the 
royal perogative, so grateful to her own 
heart, and release the unhappy one to 
the arms of her sorrowing old mother, 
whose only surviving child she is. And 
your petitioners will ever pray that peace 
and happiness attend you.” 

The members of the Medico-Legal So- 
ciety who wish to attach their names to 
this petition can do so on application to 
the officers, either of which will gladly 
furnish a copy for that purpose. 

The Memorial Committee has been au- 
thorized by the Executive Committee of 
the Medico-Legal Society to take the 
views and opinions of prominent jurists, 
chemists and other members of the body, 
in furtherance of the work and indorse- 
ment of the action, and if time permits 
the committee will avail itself of this 
action, which, however, involves a care- 
ful examination of the complete evidence 
and the judge’s charge, and necessitates 
delay. 

It has been most difficult to obtain 
copies of the evidence enough to make 
its examination possible to the various 
members of the committee so widely 
scattered, and to jurists and medico- 
legal experts. Messrs. Lumley & Lum- 
ley, of London; Mrs, Riggs, of Liverpool; 
W. H. S. Monck, of Dublin; Mr. Alexan- 
der W. MacDougall, of London; the Bar- 
oness de Roques, mother of Mrs. May- 


brick, now at Rouen, France; Ida Traf- 
ford Bell, Dr. Helen Densmore, Mrs. 
Caroline J. Taylor, Mr. Heathcote Har- 
dinge, of London, the Hon, John Hay, 
Secretary of State, and Lord Russell, of 


Killoween, are the names of some of the 
many to whom the committee are under 


great obligations for kindly aid and as- 
sistance in securing copies of the evi- 
dence, for the use of the committee and 
the others who have examined the same. 

The first installments of additional 
documents, to accompany or rather fol- 
lew the memorial, has been sent early 
in June, which will be followed later by 
others as soon as they can be prepared 
and arranged for transmission 

The committee do not feel at liberty, 
pending the action of the English Gov- 
ernment upon the memorial, to publish 


any part of the papers sent forward for 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Home 
Secretary, nor the names of those who 
have given their opinions upon the case. 

The American Ambassador, Hon. Jos. 
H. Choate, is giving that movement his 
most powerful aid and support. 

It is hoped that this movement, which 
has the sympathy of the American Gov- 
ernt and people, may be crowned by suc- 
cess.—Medico-Legal Journal. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The State Bar Association has just 
completed a very successful session at 





are; President, Charles F. Warren, of 
Washington, N. C.;. vice-presidents, First 
District, Thomas G. Skinner, of Hert- 
ford; Second District, Thomas N. Hill, 
of Halifax; Third District, C. M. Cooke, 
of Louisburg; Fourth District, W. C. 
Munroe, of Goldsboro; Fifth District, 
Victor S. Bryant, of Durham; Sixth Dis- 
trict, Alfred M. Waddell, of Wilmington; 
Seventh District, Samuel H. McRae, of 
Fayetteville; Eighth District, Charles 
Price, of Salisbury; Ninth District, C. B. 
Watson, of Winston; Tenth District, L. L. 
Witherspoon, of Newton; Eleventh Dis- 
trict, Charles W. Tillett, of Charlotte: 
Twelfth District, Locke Craig, of Ashe- 
ville; secretary and treasurer, J. Craw- 
ford Biggs. 

H. A. London and Clement Manly were 
re-elected members of the Executive 
Committee. Platt D. Walker, R. O. Bur- 
ton and George Rountree were chosen 
delegates to the American Bar Associa- 
tion, which meets in Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 


29. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The practicing lawyers of Franklin 
County have organized a bar association, 
with the following officers: President, D. 
W. Rowe; vice-president, O. C. Bowers; 
secretary, Loren A. Culp; treasurer, W. 
Tell Omwake; Executive Committee, W. 
U. Brewer, W. S. Hoerner, Garnet Gehr, 
Horace Bender, Irvin C. Elder, J. R. 
Ruthrauff, A. G. McLanahan. 


A meeting of the Washington County 
Bar Association was held in the large 
court-room recently to take action with 
referenee to the death of Thomas H. 
Baird, who was the oldest attorney at 
the bar in point of years since his ad- 
mission. Mr. Baird was admitted in 1846. 
The meeting was presided over by Alex- 
ander Wilson, president of the associa- 
tion, and A. G. Braden was made secre- 
tary. The following-named attorneys 
were appointed as a committee to attend 
the funeral as representatives of the as- 
sociation and bar: A. M. Todd, Judge J. 
F. Taylor, M. L. A. McCracken, T. J. 
Duncan, W. S. Parker and C. M. Ruple. 
A Committee on Resolutions was named, 
as follows: H. J. Vankirk, A. S. Sprowls, 
John H. Murdoch, John W. Donnan and 
J. L. Judson. 


The fifth anual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association was held at 
Wilkes-Barre on July 6 and 7. Judge 
Woodward, president of the association, 
delivered the address of welcome. 


He briefly alluded to the important 
events of the struggles between the Pen- 
namites and the people of Connecticut 
for the possession of the land of this 
valley. He referred to the Wyoming 
massacre and other events which have 
added to the valley’s historic interest. 
Wyoming Valley, he said, not only fur- 
nishes heat and light, but also history 
and poetry, and that while it is only 
about 100 years since the Indians roamed 
through the valley, it is now inhabited 
by representatives from all lands and is 
a great centre. At the conclusion of his 
address he was warmly applauded. 


The remainder of the morning session 
was occupied in the consideration of re- 
ports of the various committees. 


The time of the afternoon session was 
occupied, with the exception of a few 
minutes, with an address by Judge 
James T. Mitchell, of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, his subject being “Fi- 
delity to the Court and Client in Crim- 
inal Cases.” 


At the second day’s session the first 
business in order was the annual address 
delivered by William B. Hornblower, of 
New York city, on “Some Legal Problems 
of the Twentieth Century.” He said in 

art: 

f “There are many responsibilities crowd- 
ing themselves upon us, and we must 
solve any problems that are staring us 
in the face in the future that is so near. 
For instance, there is the race problem, 
still unsolved, although it grew out of 
the war of thirty-five years ago. 


Morehead City. The new officers elected 
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“The currency problem is another mat- 
ter that will await our solving in the 
near future. It is one of the most unset- 
tled problems ever before the American 
public. We have a good country, and we 
can congratulate ourselves for our good 
fortune in having what we have. 

“The momentous question of the period 
is the industrial question, and it is right 
before us at present, as there are strikes, 
riots, etc., growing out of the very ques- 
tion all around us. It is too bad that 
We cannot have a law to prevent and 
abolish these unhappy affairs and to bet- 
ter matters and settle the differences sat- 
isfactorily between employer and em- 
ployee. 

“Trusts are now all round us, and they 
have grown to mighty corporations and 
monopolies. They afe all over-capital- 
ized. These trusts will inevitably force 
prices up and force wages down, and are 
the death knell to small competitors, who 
are driven into bankruptcy and ruin by 
these mighty concerns, This is a great 
public evil and is a problem that has no 
solution and must be solved in the near 
future. 

“I am not in favor of colonial expan- 
sion, although I am a thorough Ameri- 
can and decidedly patriotic. I believe we 
had better conquer our own nation be- 
fore we seek nations to conquer. This 
expansion theory is a delusion, and I do 
not have much faith in delusions.” 

Mr. Smith, of Philadelphia, chairman 
of the special committee to examine the 
proposed acts recommended by the State 
Board of Commissioners for promoting 
uniformity of legislation in the United 
States, made a report expressing regret 
that the object of the association was 
nipped in the bud unceremoniously. 

Mr. Smith, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, then spoke on the several follow- 
ing proposed acts of legislation and rec- 
ommended the same for approval to the 
association, and that all be sent to the 
Legislature and asked to be adopted: 


First—An act to establish a law uni- 
form with the laws of other States for 
the acknowledgment and execution of 
written instruments. 

Second—An act to establish a law uni- 
form with the laws of other States re- 
lating to the sealing of deeds and other 
written instruments. 

Third—An act to establish a law unl- 
form with the laws of other States rela- 
tive to the execution of wills. 

Fourth—An act to establish a law uni- 
form with the laws of other States rela- 
tive to the probate in this State of for- 
eign wills. 

Fifth—An act to establish a law uni- 
form with the laws of other States for 
a standard of weights and measures. 

Sixth—A general act relating to ne- 
gotiable instruments. 

Seventh—An act to establish a law uni- 
form with the laws of other States rela- 
tive to the transfer of stock in corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. Smith made an address on the 
above titles and then presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were adopted, 
as well as the entire report of the com- 
mittee: 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania State 
Bar Association is heartily in favor of 
the efforts of the conference of commis- 
sioners to promote uniformity of legisla- 
tion in the United States. 

Resolved, That this association ap- 
proves generally of measures, except 
that relating to seals, so far formulated 
by the conference to attain the desired 
end. 

Resolved, That a special committee of 
three be appointed by the president to 
urge upon the Legislature, at its next 
session, the passage of the general act 
recommended by the conference relating 
to negotiable instruments. 

Mr. Torrey, of Scranton, chairman of 
the special committee on constitutional 
prohibition of special legislation, spoke 
at length on the report of the committee. 

The committee recommended that the 
association take steps to procure the in- 
troduction and passage by the Legisla- 





ture of the following amendment to the 
State Constitution: “The General As- 
sembly may pass any local or special law 
regulating the affairs of counties, cities, 
townships, boroughs and school districts, 
changing the charters of cities or bor- 
oughs and creating offices or prescribing 
the powers and duties of officers in coun- 
ties, cities, boroughs, townships, election 
or school districts. But no such local or 
special law shall be passed unless at least 
thirty days prior to its introduction into 
the General Assembly it shall have been 
submitted in such manner as is, or may 
be, provided by law to the qualified elec- 
tors of the county, city, township, bor- 
ough or school district affected by such 
local or special law by a general or spe- 
cial election and a majority of the votes 
cast at such election shall have been 
voted in its favor. 

Ex-Attorney General H. W. Palmer 
denounced Mr. Torrey’s actions and 
claimed that it was an outrage to have a 
man like Torrey to tear down. mutilate 
and try to amend a constitution that had 
been drawn up by more brilliant and 
brainy men, all able jurists at that, than 
he. Mr. Palmer said he was against con- 
stitutional amendment, first, last and for 
all, and classed Torrey’s proposed amend- 
ment as a novelty in passing laws, and 
suggested that he get out a patent on it. 
Ex-Lieutenant Governor Davies, of To- 
wanda, opposed its amendment. At this 
point the convention adjourned till 2.30. 

At the afternoon session Mr. Richards, 
of Reading, made a lengthy argument to 
favor the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Special Legislation. Judge 
White, of Indiana County, made a sar- 
ecastic address against the amendment. 
The Judge himself, as a member of the 
Legislature, wrote the entire bill that the 
committee is now endeavoring to amend. 
The committee’s report was then submit- 
ted to a vote and overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 

Lyman D. Gilbert, of Harrisburg, was 
then elected president without opposition. 

The following nominations were report- 
ed by a committee of which William U. 
Hensel, of Lancaster, was chairman, and 
elected: Vice-presidents, Frederick Ber- 
tolette, Carbon; Richard C. Dale, Phila- 
delphia; Alexander Farnham, Luzerne; 
Cc. H. McCauley, Elk; Thomas Patterson, 
Pittsburg; secretary, Edward P. Allison, 
Philadelphia; treasurer, William Penn 
Lioyd, Cumberland; executive committee, 
B. Frank Eshleman, Lancaster; H. H. 
Gilberson, Chester; Homer’ Greep, 
Wayne; Richard L. Jones, Berks: B. W. 
Green, Cameron; W. E. Little, Wyoming; 
F. C. MeGirr, Allegheny; James T. Maf- 
fet, Clarion; Harold M. McClure, Union; 
James P. Moreland, Westmoreland; A. C. 
Niles, York; William H. Rhawn, Colum- 
bia; E. M. Dunham, Sullivan; Russell C. 
Stewart, Northampton; W. J. Schaeffer, 
Delaware; William H. Staake, Philadel- 
phia; Clarence E. Sprout, Lycoming; 
Edwin W. Smith, Allegheny; R. H. Wei- 
mer, Philadelphia; John Weaver, Phila- 
delphia; William <A. Wilcox, Lacka- 
wanna. 

The following were elected delegates to 
the National Bar Association convention: 
J. T. Lenahan, of Luzerne; J. 8S. Leisen- 
ring, of Blair County; John F. Keator, of 
Philadelphia. Alternates, D. K. Trimmer, 
of York; James 8S. Young, of Allegheny; 
J. D. Coons, of Luzerne. 


In the evening the visiting delegates 
were tendered a banquet at the Hotel 
Sterling. Judge Woodward was toast 
master, and many of the visiting Judges 
and lawyers made speeches. 


VIRGINIA. 


The annual meeting of the Virginia 
State Bar Association will be held at Hot 
Springs August 1, 2 and 3. Sessions will 
be held at 11 a. m,. and 8,30 p. m. each 
day. All standing committees meet on 
Monday, July 31. 

Following is the programme: 

Tuesday morning. — The association 
called to order by Jackson Guy, chair- 


man of the Executive Committee. The 
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president’s address, by John Goode, en- 
titled “A Recurrence of Fundamental 
Principles.” Appointment of Committee 
on Publications. Appointment of Com- 
mittee to Recommend Officers. Reports 
of secretary and treasurer. Reports of 
standing committees, viz.: 1, Executive 
Committee; 2, On Admissions; 3; On 
Legislation and Law Reform; 4, Judiciary 
Committee; 5, On Legal Education and 
Admission to the Bar; 6, On Library and 
Legal Literature; 7, On Grievances; 8, On 
International Arbitration. 

Tuesday evening.—A paper by James 
P. Harrison, entitled “Suggested Changes 
in Our Judicial System;” discussion on 
the subject of the paper read; unfinished 
business. 

Wednesday morning.—A paper by Mar- 
shall McCormick, entitled “Professional 
Ethics;” discussion on the subject of 
the paper read; report of committee to 
recommend officers; election of officers; 
election of members of Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Wednesday evening.—A paper by R. T. 
Irvine, entitled “The Lawyer of the Fu- 
ture;”’ discussion on the subject of the 
paper read; presentation of memorials on 
deceased members; new and miscellan- 
eous business. 

Thursdey morning.—The annual ad- 
dress by Alexander Pope Humphrey, of 
Louisville, Ky., entitled “‘The Impeach- 
ment of Samuel Chase;” unfinished busi- 
ness; announcement by the president- 
elect of the standing committees for the 
ensuing year; adjournment. 

Thursday evening.—Annual banquet, 
beginning at 8 p. m. 


THE BAR AT LARGE. 


PERSONAL AND PARTNERSHIP NOTES. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport.—Mayor Stirling has an- 
nounced his appointment of Alfred B. 
Beers to be city attorney until Jan. 1, 
1902, to succeed himself. Under the bill 
passed by the last Assembly, the term of 
the city attorney appointed in June, 1899, 
is continued over the two year term till 
January, 1902, to correspond with other 
appointments. 

Hartford.—_Edward L. Steele and Ed- 
ward Js Garvin have been admitted to 
practice in the United States courts. 

Hartford.—W. A. Arnold has opened 2 
law office in Hartford. 

New Britain.—Judge George W. An- 
drews has retired from the judgeship of 
the Police and City Courts. Judge Burr 
will assume the duties of the position. 

Fair Haven.—John C. Fay of Exchang» 
street, has opened a law office at foom 23, 
Headley Building. 

New Haven,—Andrew T. Bierkan of the 
First National Bank building, has been 
admitted to practice in the United States 
Courts by Judge Townsend. 

Rockville.—B. M. Holden has opened a 
law office in Rockville. 

Willimantic.—George W. Melony has 
been admitted to practice in the United 
States District Court for the district of 
Connecticut. 


MAINE. 


Augusta.—The firm of Baker, Baker & 
Staples announces its dissolution. Hon. 
Orville D. Baker will continue the busi- 
ness, Mr. Frank L. Staples retiring. Mr. 
Staples has not decided whether he will 
open an office in Augusta or go to Bath 
and open one. He has both under con- 
sideration and in either case will not act 
inside a month. Mr. Staples is a gradu- 
ate of Bowdoin in the class of 1889. 
Upon his graduation he at once entered 
the office of Baker, Baker & Cornish in 
Augusta. He was admitted to the bar 
Oct, 21, 1891, and went to Bath, where he 
practiced until 1893, when, upon the dis- 
solution of partnership of the firm of 
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Baker, Baker & Cornish, he formed a 
partnership with Mr. Baker that has 
ever since been maintained. 
Oldtown.—F. W. Knowlton, of Oldtown, 
has moved his office to rooms in the new 
Hamilton block on Main street. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Barre.—Morgan & Stewart will be suc- 
ceeded in their law business by John W. 
Mawbey of Worcester. 

Fall River.—Augustus P. Leonard was 
officially notified on July 1 of his re-ap- 
pointment to the clerkship of the Second 
District Court, of Bristol County, for the 
ensuing five years. His commission was 
read out by Justice J. J. McDonough, 
immediately following the opening of the 
court at 9 o'clock. The Judge referred 
to Clerk Leonard as entering upon his 
forty-fourth year of honorable and con- 
tinuous service in the responsible posi- 
tion, and extending a hearty hand grasp 
of congratulation, expressed a hope that 
Clenk Leonard would be spared for many 
more years. 

Malden.—The new court rooms were 
occupied on June 22d for the first time. 
The furnishings cost $6,000. There are 
two large court rooms, one for criminal 
and one for civil business. The judge 
has a fine reception room and the clerks 
have two large rooms. The lawyers and 
police are also well provided for, and 
there are two large consultation rooms. 
The prisoners are not exposed to the gaze 
of spectators, and only the officials will 
be able to see who are in the dock. 


Palmer.—D. F. Dillon, who was admit- 
ted to the bar at Springfield a short time 
ro has opened a law and insurance of- 

ce. 

Pittsfield.—Daniel P. Barry has moved 
his office from Bank row to the Wendell 
hotel annex. 


Rockland.—Thomas McAnarney will 
close his law office in Rice’s block and en- 
gage in business in East Weymouth. 

Worcester.—Charles M. Thayer, of the 
State Mutual building, has been admitted 
to practice in the United States Circuit 
Court recently. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord.—The supreme court, full 
bench, has appointed Dr. J. H. Reidell, 
lawyer and journalist of Manchester, as 
reporter of its decisions, to succeed Hon. 
Cc. B. Hibbard, of Laconia, who resigns 
on account of pressing private business. 


East Hampstead.—Hon. H. B. Carter, 
who has been at the State House in Con- 
cord for the past nine years, will move 
back here and open a law office. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Warwick.—At the special meeting of 
the Warwick Town Council held at Ap- 
ponaug on July 7th the members carried 
out their expressed intention of relin- 
quishing probate jurisdiction and elected 
a Probate Judge. As had been expected 
Town Solicitor P. H. Quinn, of River- 
point, was elected to the Probate Judge- 
ship. He is a native of Warwick, having 
been born at Phenix Dec, 16, 1869. He at- 
tended the public school in that village 
until old enough to go to work in the 
Clyde Print Works, where he remained 
until he secured a position with a print- 
ing house in this city. Later he began 
the study of law in the office of the late 
E. L. Gannon, who at that time was 
associated with Attorney General Tan- 
ner. He was admitted to the bar in Au- 
gust, 1895, and soon became one of the 
most promising of the younger lawyers. 

VERMONT. 

Groton.—W. W. Reirden has opened an 
Office in the Taylor block. 

Rutland.—Harvey R. Kingsley, son of 
Gen, L. G. Kingsley, has opened an office 
here, 

West Birkshire.—A. H. King has been 


admitted to practice in the United States 
courts, 





MIDDLE STATES. 
DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—William Michael Byrne, 
the new United States District Attorney, 
was sworn in by Judge Bradford on the 
morning of July ist in the presence of 
Judge Gray and a number of friends of 
the officer. 

The formal motion for reading the 
proclamation of the President appointing 
Mr. Byrne was made by District Attor- 
ney Lewis C. Vandergrift, who thanked 
the court and officers for their treatment 
of him. Judge Bradford spoke in a com- 
plimentary way on the manner in which 
Mr. Vandergrift had performed the du- 
ties of his office. The appointment was 
then read and the new District Attorney 
sworn in. Mr. Byrne then thanked those 
present for their good feeling and added 
a tribute to Mr. Vandegrift, his predeces- 
sor. 

Among those present in the court room 


were Judge J. Frank Ball, William H. 
Heald, John Biggs, William S. Hilles, 
United States Marshal John Cannon 


Short, Deputy Marshal James H. Clark, 
Andrew E. Sanborn, Colonel Enoch 
Moore, Joseph L, Carpenter, Jr., Charles 
G. Rumford, George A. Elliott, Robert H. 
Richards, Collector of Port W. H. Cooper, 
Postmaster Hugh C. Browne, Francis H. 
Hoffecker, Howell S. England, Peter J. 
Ford, Peter A. Horty, E. B. Shurter, 
Henry Hooper, John McGonigle, T. H. 
Ferree, L. E. Wales, Thomas R. Lally 
and Francis M. Walker. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Passaic.—Jacob Bakelaar and Joseph 
Gardiner have formed a partnership and 
hired offices in the Morrisse building. 


Somerville.—A. M. Beekman, one of the 
clerks in the post office for some years 
past, has formed a partnership with Wm. 
G. DeMeza, a Plainfield lawyer. Mr. 
Beekman will have charge Of the Somer- 
ville office. 

Rutherford.—James W. Miller has 
rented the store room on the east side of 
Station Square, next to Huchet’s new 
grocery, and will fit it up for his law 
offices. 

NEW YORK. 


Albany.—The following lawyers were 
sworn in recently by Clerk C. J. Higgi- 
son, of the United States District and 
Circuit Courts, in the Government build- 
ing: 

Circuit Court—Alfred A. Guthrie, Mar- 
tin C. Nachtmann, Thomas F. Maxwell, 
David Muhifelder, J. Murray Downs, 
John A. Stephens, Le Grand Bancroft, 
Lucius H, Washburn, Robert E. Whalen 
and Julius Illch, 


District Court—Alfred A. Guthrie, 
Louis Silberman, Samuel T. Hull, Fred 
Cc. Ham, Isadore Wachsmann, J. Mur- 


ray Downs, John A. Stephens, Julius 
Ilich, Lucius H. Washburn, Le Grand 
Bancroft, Robert E. Whalen, David 


Muhlfelder and Martin C. Nachtmann. 


Buffalo.—The firm of Bartlett, Van- 
Gorder, White & Holt has dissolved, each 
member of the firm resumes practice on 
his own account. 

Buffalo.—Horace C, Zwetsch, formerly 
of Warsaw, has formed a co-partnership 
with Theodore B. Sheldon, with office in 
the D. S. Morgan building, Buffalo. 


Catskill—The Hon, John A. Griswold 
and Perey W. Decker have entered into 
partnership. The firm of Griswold & 
Decker will occupy the same offices 
which Judge Griswold has occupied for 
many years. 

Glens Falls.—Village Clerk William M. 
Cameron has removed his law office from 
the second to the third floor of the Star 
building, Ridge street. 


Little Falls—Walter Cooper has 
opened an office in the Journal block. 

Middletown.—The partnership between 
William F. O’Neill and Thomas C. Rog- 
ers has been dissolved by mutual con- 
sent. 





Mr. O’Neill will continue to occupy - 
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the office in the Trust Company building 
and Mr. Rogers will occupy rooms 7 and 
8 in Low Building. 

Penfield.—Shuster and Shuster, of 
Rochester; have opened an office here. 

Pulaski.—S. C. Huntington, of the firm 
of Huntington & Whitney, has been 
named by the Board of Education as the 
successor of the late John F. Box as a 
member of the Board. 


Rochester.—P. H. Murphy has opened 
an office here. 


Syracuse.—A new firm has been formed 
in which William G. Tracy, Charles F. 
Ayling and George D. Chapman are 
partners, the firm to be styled Tracy, 
Ayling & Chapman. Offices will be occu- 
pied on the fourth floor of the Syracuse 
Savings Bank Building. 

Syracuse.—F. A. Kuntzsch and F. T. 
Miller have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of Kuntzsch & Miller. 
They will occupy offices at Nos. 425 and 
427 University Block. 

Syracuse.—S. G. Schlachter, who has 
been managing clerk for B. J. Shove, 
has opened up offices at Nos. 730 and 731 
Onondaga County Savings Bank Build- 
ing. 

Syracuse.—Dennis E. Lillis and J. Mer- 
edith Woodward have formed a partner- 
ship to be known as Lillis & Woodward. 
Offices will be opened August 1 at Nos. 
503 and 504 Kirk Building. Mr. Wood- 
ward is a graduate of Williams College 
and of the New York Law School. He is 
a son of Judge P. W. Woodward, of 
Brooklyn, and came to Syracuse about a 
year ago. He has been employed in the 
office of Stone, Gannon & Petit and is 
clerk of the Referee’s Court in Bank- 
ruptcy. Mr. Lillis is a graduate of Niag- 
ara College and has been several years 
in the office of Attorneys Costello & 


Welch, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Greensburg.—H. E. Marker and C. B. 
Hollingsworth, well-known members of 
the Westmoreland county bar, have 
formed a partnership under the name of 
Marker & Hollingsworth. They will 
open rooms in the Welty Building on 
Main street, opposite the Bank & Truit 
block. They will also have on office in 
West Newton. One of the firm wilt 
spend two days each week in that place. 


Greensburg.—The firm of Walkinhaw 
& Banks has been dissolved, the junior 
— Mr. Banks, is retiring from the 

rm, 


New Brighton.—F. E. Reader has 
moved his office to the News B 
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Pottsville—Judge Cyrus L. Pershing, 
President Judge, of Schuylkill county, 
has tendered his resignation to the Gov- 
ernor to e effect on August 5. Judge 
Pershing has been on the bench since 
1872 and had yet nearly two and a half 
years of a teh years’ term to serve. In 
1875 he was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor. 

Judge Pershing has not been in good 
health since 1892, when he was attacked 
with a fainting spell in his private room 
at the court house. Since that time he 
has been almost constantly under the 
eare of his physician, appearing in court 
when he was able to do so. 

Shenandoah.—J. Claude Brown has 
opened an office in the Egan Building, 
Room 1, corner Center and Main streets. 

York.—George W. Heiges has removed 
his office to his residence, No. 2 North 
Beaver street. 

ns 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 


Talladega.—Hon. E. H. Dryer is open- 
ing up an office opposite the “News Re- 
porter” plant. 


ARKANSAS, 


Westville—B. W. Alberty has opened 
an office in town. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington.—Judge Walter S. Cox, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on July 3, tendered his 
resignation to the President and Mr. 
McKinley indicated his interftion to ac- 
cept it. Justice Cox has been on the 
bench for more’ than twenty years and 
his determination to resign was prompted 
by his age, which exceeds 72 years. He 
presided at the trial of Guiteau, the as- 
sassin of President Garfield. 


Washington.—Mr. A. B. Duvall, attor- 
ney for the District, on July 5 tendered 
his resignation as a member of the board 
of children’s guardians, to take effect 
upon the appointment of his successor. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta.—C. B. Reynolds has removed 
his office from 10% South Broad street to 
No. 227 Prudential Building. 


KENTUCKY. 
Georgetown.—L. R. Diggs, of Lexing- 
ton, has located in Georgetown, for the 
practice of his profession. 
Pikeville-—Marrs & Marrs have moved 
their office to the Ferrell brick building. 
They now occupy the second room just 
over the Bank of Pikeville. 


LOUISIANA. 


Shreveport.—J. H. Shepherd has moved 
his office on the ground floor, Slattery 
Building, opposite the Court House. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore.—R. E. Lee Marshall and J. 
Hanson Thomas announce the formation 
of a partnership with offices in the At- 
lantic Trust Building, Charles and Fay- 


ette streets. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Natchez.—R. E. Conner has removed 
his law office to the Henry Frank Build- 
ing, second floor. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Rock Hill.—The well known firm of 
Witherspoon & Spencer have opened a 
branch office here. Mr. W. F. Spencer is 


in charge. 
TEXAS. 

Houston.—J. C. Brown, Jonathan 
Lane and H. M. Garwood have formed a 
copartnership under the firm name of 
Brown, Lane & Garwood, with offices at 
Lagrange and Houston. The office at 
Houston will be in the immediate charge 
of Mr. Lane; that at Lagrange of Messrs. 
Brown and Garwood. 

Houston.—The firm of Robertson & 
Bruce has been dissolved. Mr. Robert- 
son will continue the practice of law, 








while Mr. Bruce will enter another line 
of business. 
VIRGINIA. 


Millenbeck.—S. P. Gresham, of Lancas- - 


ter, has opened an office at Millenbeck. 


Danville—At a called meeting of the 
City Council, held July 1, Colonel George 
C. Cabell, Jr., was elected city attorney 
to succeed his father, Hon. George C. 
Cabell, Sr. Messrs. H. R. Miller and N. 
T. Green were his opponents. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Harrisville.—C, T. Harrison & Son will 
open up an office in the “Review” build- 
ing this week. 


——>—”—" 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


Chicago.—Congressman and ex-Police 
Magistrate George P. Foster has opened 
offices in the Reaper block. 

Chicago.—H. J. Furber, Jr., of this city, 
has entered into a partnership with Geo. 
S. Steere, H. W. Wakelee and Arthur B. 
Wright under the firm name of Steere & 
Furber, with offices in the Rookery. Mr. 
Steere has been practicing in Chicago 
eight years. Mr. Wakelee was admitted 
to the bar twelve years ago, and is a 
graduate of Ann Arbor and the Chicago 
College of Law, and Mr. Wright received 
his lega] education at Yale and has prac- 
ticed in both Connecticut and New York. 
The new firm will make a specialty of 
insurance and corporation law. 

Chicago.—The last Legislature passed 
a law authorizing the appointment of a 
commission of five lawyers to be known 
as the practice eommission to revise the 
practice and procedure of the courts in 
Illinois. The act provided that the mem- 
bers of the commission should be ap- 
pointed, one each by the Supreme Court, 
the Appellate Court of the First Dis- 
trict, which igs Chicago; the Chicago Bar 
Association, the State Bar Association 
and the Governor. The Supreme Court 
has appointed as the member to be se- 
lected by it E. P. Williams, a leading at- 
torney of Galesburg, while the Appellate 
Court at Chicago has chosen John S. 
Miller, President of the “Union League 
Club, former corporation counsel and 
member of the law firm of Peck, Miller & 
Starr, in the Monadnock Block. The 
other three have not been selected by the 
Chicago Bar Association, the State Bar 
Association and the Governor. 

Marengo.—Frank Spitzer, for several 
years one of the leading lawers at Wood- 
stock, has opened an office at Marengo. 

Peoria.—Congressman J. V. Graff of 
Pekin, and L. G. Carlock, of Peoria, have 
formed a partnership, and have opened 
an office here. 


INDIANA. 


Brazil.—The firm of Luther & Bailey 
has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
Mayor Bailey will remain in the office 
formerly occupied by the firm, and will 
continue in practice. Mr. Luther has 
moved to the Davis Building, in the office 
formerly occupied by L. J. Bowman, 
where, in connection with the practice of 
law, he will do a general abstract busi- 
ness, having leased the complete record 
formerly owned by the Clay County Ab- 
stract Co., and Matson & Luther. 

Butler.—W. W. Holmes has been ad- 
mitted to practice in the United States 
Court. 

E!lwood.—A new firm has been formed 
at Elwood, composed of City Attorney 
Mellette and Mr. E. P. Myers. 

Goshen.—Hon. Geo, W. Farrell, justice 
of the peace, has changed his office. He 
is now located in the law offices of E. E. 
Mummert and Oscar Jay. 

Marion.—Perry Behymer, of Elwood, 
has opened an office here. 

Indianapolis.—Griffith Dean, of the firm 
of Carroll & Dean, of Marion, has formed 
a partnership with C. K. Holloway, for- 
merly of Anderson, and the two will 
shortly open an office at Indianapolis. 





They will be located in the Stevenson 
Building. 

Kendallville.—R. P. Barr has been ad- 
mitted to practice in the United States 
Court by Judge Baker. 

Logansport.—R. M. Cooper has opened 
an office here. 

Warsaw.—F. W. Angline has opened an 
office here. He has purchased the ex- 
tensive law library of Attorney Felker, 
who will remove to other fields. Attorney 
Anglin has secured the office furmerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. Felker, which is over the 
present post office. 


IOWA. 


Avoca.—The firm of Blanchard & Rob- 
inson has been dissolved. Mr. Robinson 
will engage in banking business in Har- 
lan, Mr, Blanchard continuing his prac- 
tice here. 

Davenport.—The firm of Cooper & 
Trautwein has dissolved partnership by 
mutual consent. Chas. T. Cooper be- 
comes the successor to the business of 
the firm, entitled to all the credits and 
responsible for all debts. 

Des Moines.—The firm of Witmer & 
Strock has been dissolved by mutual con- 


sent. 
MICHIGAN. 


Detroit.—H. S. Gray and L. W. Good- 
enough have opened an office here. 

Detroit—James H. Pound and Senator 
George F. Monaghan have formed a 
partnership. 

Benton Harbor.—A new law firm has 
been formed in Benton Harbor under the 
name of Graves & Wilson, composed 
of Frank P. Graves and LeRoy A. Wil- 
son. The firm will have its office in the 
Center block in the suite of rooms al- 
ready occupied by Mr. Graves, Mr. 
Graves has been practicing law in Ben- 
ton Harbor for the past four years, and 
has become well known in the county, 
his efforts having already brought him 
a good measure of success. 

Northville-—Edwin D. Mallery has been 
admitted to practice before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Owosso.—Kelly Searl, of the firm of 
Searl & Kress, of Ithaca, has rented the 
offices formerly occupied by F. F. 
Bumps, and will practice in this city, 
while his partner continues in Ithaca. 
Mr. Searl was Gratiot County’s candi- 
date for judge in Gratiot-Clinton circuit 
last fall. 

Port Huron.—Chet. Benedict will open 
an office here in August. He will have 
for a partner Richard Barnhart, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Saranac.—P. T. Williams has _ estab- 
lished his office in rooms over Granger's 
store, which he will occupy in conjunc- 
tion with F. H. Stowe. 

Ypsilanti.—Ferd. W. Green has been 
admitted to practice before the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City.—Judge Willard P. Hall, 
ex-member of the Kansas Court of Ap- 
peals, will remove to Kansas City about 
August 1, where he will open an office for 
the practice of law. The partnership 
that has heretofore existed between him- 
self and Benjamin J. Woodson will be 
dissolved and he will practice alone, 
forming no partnership. 


OHIO. 

Ashtabula.—_L. H. Means has moved 
his office from the Fassett block into 
front rooms in the Hall-Burnham block. 

Canton.—John W. Craine, of Alliance, 
has formed a partnership with A, M. Mc- 
Carty and C. S. McDowell. The name of 
the new firm will be McCarty, Craine & 
McDowell. Their offices are at Canton. 

Columbus.—First Assistant Director of 
Law Irvine has resigned his office, and 
will be succeeded by Mr. Butler. Mr. Ir- 
vine has entered the firm of Arnold & 
Morton, which will be known as Arnold, 
Morton & Irvine. 
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, Columbus.—Hon. George W. Carpenter, 
of Delaware, O., who was a candidate 
for the nomination for Attorney-General 
pefore the recent Republican State Con- 
vention, and Campbell M. Voorhees, of 
the firm of Voorhees & Voorhees, of this 
city, of which the late Prosecuting At- 
torney Charles W. Voorhees was a mem- 
ber, ve formed a partnership in the 
general practice of the law under the 
firm name of Carpenter & Voorhees, with 
offices in suite 908, the Wyandotte, this 
city. : 

Dresden.—S. B. Darner, of Adams 
township, has opened an office here. 

Hicksvilie.—M. E. Wilson has opened 
an office here. 


Jackson.—The firm of Powell & Eu- 
banks has by mutual consent dissolved. 
Mr. Powell is now located in the rooms 
over Hugh Crossin, on Broadway, and 
Mr. Eubanks will occupy the old rooms 
in the Tripp Building, on South Broad- 
way. 

Toledo.—Nevin O. Winter and William 
B. Ramsey, both of Toledo, have been 
admitted to practice in United States 
Court, 


Toledo.—C. M. Sutphen has opened an 
office here. 

Youngstown.—Nevin & Nevin is the 
name of a new firm in this city. The 
partners are D. C. Nevin, who has been 
located here for the past three years, 
and his brother, James E. Nevin, late 
a practicing attorney of Omaha. 


WISCONSIN. 

Madison.—Mr, Frank L. Gilbert has 
withdrawn from the firm of Murphy, 
Kroncke & Gilbert, and has formed a law 
partnership in Madison with Mr. Russell 
Jackson, son of the well-known Dr. 
Jackson, under the firm name of Gilbert 
& Jackson, with offices at 109 West Main 
street, opposite Park Hotel, being the of- 
fices occupied by the late J. W. Leary. 
Mr. Gilbert will continue his Saturday 
visits to Mt. Horeb, retaining the same 
offices in the opera house block. 


Milwaukee.—Fordyce H, Bottum of the 
firm of Ryan, Bottum & Ogden has been 
admitted to practice in the United States 
Court on motion of Hugh Ryan. 

Montello.—_W, M. Chapel has opened an 
office in the Straight block. 


Oshkosh.—United States District Attor- 
ney Philips, Attorney General Hmmett 
R. Hicks, J. C. Kerwin, of Neenah, and 
Chester D, Cleveland, of this city, have 
formed a partnership, the main office of 
the firm to be in this city. The members 
of the new firm are all well known at- 
torneys. Messrs. Hicks & Phillips have 
been associated in business here for sev- 
eral years and both practiced at the local 
bar until elevated to office. Mr. Kerwin 
has been engaged in the practice of law 
at Neenah for a great many years ard is 
a familiar figure in the higher courts of 
this county. The junior member of the 
firm, Mr. Cleveland, has been in the of- 
fice of Thompson, Harshaw & Thompson. 
He is a son of Judge Cleveland, of the 
county court and is a graduate at the 
State University. 

Superior.—The firm of Hughes & Gos- 
nell has dissolved partnership. Mr. 
Hughes will retain the present offices in 
the Berkshire block and Mr. Gosnell will 
have an office with Loney & Peckham in 
the Ritehie block. 

— — 
WESTERN STATES, 
CALIFORNIA. 

,an Francisco.—Fred W. Fry and 
Stacey W. Gibbs have been admitted to 
Practice in the United States Circuit 
Court upon motion of Assistant United 
States Attorney M. B. Woodworth. In 
the United States District Court an order 
has also been made admitting R. E. Rag- 
land to practice, likewise on motion of 
Attorney Woodworth. 

Ukiah.—A. J. Bledsoe, formerly of 
Humboldt county, has opened a law of- 
fice at Ukiah. 








COLORADO. 


Lake City.—H. L. Cohn, who has been 
located here for the past two years, has 
sold his office fixtures and turned his 
practice over to H. C. Clay, who comes 
here from Harian, Ky. Mr. Clay has 
opened an office on Gunnison avenue, op- 
posite Whinnery & Co.’s grocery store. 


MONTANA. 


Butte.—Carrol G. Dolman and W. J. 
Jameson have opened an office in the 
Columbia block under the firm name of 
Dolman and Jameson. Mr. Dolman spent 
his boyhood in Butte, graduating from 
the High School, then he attended the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, finally gradu- 
ating at Harvard with an honorary de- 
gree, having taken second year honors in 
the Department of Government and Law. 
He has also spent some time in the law 
office of Eastman & Young at Exeter, N. 
H., E. G. Eastman, the senior member of 
the firm, being the attorney general of 
State, and also in the office of Hon. Chas. 
R. Leonard of this city. Mr. Jameson 
has been a member of the Butte bar for 
some years, and he has served as Public 
Administrator of the county. 

Hamilton.—Hamilton has a new firm. 
Hon. C. M. Crutchfield has formed 
a@ partnership with W. C. Draffen, who 
came here recently from Missouri. The 
new firm will be a strong one. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha.—J. A. Beek has opemed an of- 
fice in the Pioneer block. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Kingfisher.—Ernest Bradley has en- 
tered into practice of law with his father. 
The firm name now is J. T. Bradley & 


Son. 
WASHINGTON. 


Spokane.—The firm of Moore, Poindex- 
ter & Kimball has been recently formed 
in the city of Spokane. The senior mem- 
ber of the firm is Judge James Z. Moore, 
prosecuting attorney of Spokane county 
and ex-Judge of the Supreme Court, and 
the other two members of the firm are 
Miles Poindexter and Horace Kimball, 
who are also deputies in the office of the 
prosecuting attorney. 


—_ 


CANADA. 


Harriston (Ont.).—A. Spotton, B. A., 
has opened an office here. 


—_—_— 
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of change of address, dissolution and organization of 
partnership, etc., for insertion.—Ed.) 





Lawyer Davidson Cleared. 1 
George T. Davidson, a lawyer, residing 
at No. 108 West Forty-seventh street. has 


received a vindication in the Centr 
Street Police Court from the cnarge of 
uttering a false check for $3,183.75. The 
check was made payable to Haven & 


Stout, and their attorney withdrew the 
complaint. 

Resignation of John H. Kemble. 

John H. Kemble, District Attorney 
Steele’s fifth assistant, has resigned. 
Mr. Kemble has not been in good health 
recently. In his place Judge Steele has 
appointed Herbert H. Kellogg. The 
place is worth $5,000 a year. Assistant 
District Attorney Kellogg was formerly 
in the law office of Abraham Lott, and 
has been a practicing attorney of promi- 
nence for many years in Brooklyn. 

H. C. Henderson Fined. 

H. C. Henderson, counsel to Police 
Captain Price, charged with disorderly 
conduct before the Mazet Investigating 
Committee at it ssessions of June 2, was 
fined $5 in Police Court by Magistrate 
Olmstead on July 5. Mr, Henderson had 
himself committed, paid the fine under 
protest, and said he would try to appeal 
the case. 





— 


Ten Volumes of Indices. 
Ten volumes of indices of wills, letters 
of administration and testamentary let- 
ters, arranged alphabetically, are to be 


“placed in the Surrogate’s office in Brook- 


lyn. They will be of benefit to lawyers, 
as they will contain information of pa- 
pers filed during the last fifty years. The 
indices were prepared by the late Chief 
Clerk Joseph W. Carroll. 


Recorder Goff’s Vacation. 

Recorder Goff has quietly slipped off 
to Europe on the American Line steam- 
ship New York, and although his name 
did not appear on the passenger list, his 
intimate friends knew he was going 
abroad. 

A rumor was started that the Record- 
er had mysteriously disappeared and 
that it was likely that he had been car- 
ried unwillingly off to Europe, as it was 
believed that he had only gone to the 
steamship New York to see a friend who 
was to sail. The Recorder is taking his 
annual vacation. 


Page & Conant. 

The firm of Page & Conant, of which 
W. H. Page, Jr., and Ernest Lee Conant, 
railroad and corporation lawyers of New 
York city, are members, has opened a 
well equipped law office at Havana, No. 4 
Mercaderes street, in connection with 
their New York office, 32 Liberty street. 
Mr. Conant resides permanently in Ha- 
vana. 

A Woman Lawyers’ Club. 

Twenty-five women attorneys of New 
York City met in Manhattan recently 
and organized the Women Lawyers’ 
Club, whose objects are to “further the 
interests of women lawyers, and for pro- 
fessional and social intercourse.” The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Rosalie Loew; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Fanny H. Carpenter; 
vice-president-at-large, Mrs. Florence 
Dangerfield Potter; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Mary Philbrook, attorney for 
Legal Aid Society of New Jersey; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss Gail Lough- 
lin. An executive committee was ap- 
pointed, composed of the newly-elected 
officers and Mrs. Louise Fowler Gig- 
noux. The Membership Committee con- 
sists of Miss Mary G. Potter, Miss Flor- 


ence M. Rose and Mrs. Anna Shepard 
Pierce. 


Removal of the Second District Court, 

Some months ago a petition signed by 
110 lawyers of Brooklyn was presented 
to the Municipal Council to have the 
Second District Court, over which Judge 
Van Wart presides, removed to a more 
central location. The matter has laid 
quiet ever since and the petitioners are 
getting tired of waiting. A committee of 
the lawyers has now determined to ac- 
tively agitate the matter, Judge Van 
Wart desiring the change, but taking no 
active part, by virtue of his position, in 
bringing it about. 

Among the signers of the petition are 
Messrs. James W. Ridgway, J. T. Ma- 
rean, now Justice of the Supreme Court; 
General Horatio C. King, William Sulli- 
van, Grout, Jenks, Mayor C. Hyde, John 
Lynch, John Z. Lott, Dana & Clarkson, 
John A. Quintard, Henry J. Nichols, 
Stephen M. Howe and E. D. Childs. 


A New Trial for Henry Seldner. 

Justice Beekman, in the Supreme 
Court on July 6, nted to Henry Seld- 
ner, the lawyer who was convicted some 
time ago in the Court of General Ses- 
sions on a charge of getting from J. Eng- 
lish $10,000 on false representations, a 
certificate of reasonable doubt. Seldner 
claims unreliable testimony was ad- 
mitted. He was tried before Recorder 
Goff and a jury. 


Elihu Root, Seeretary of War. 


Elihu Root, of this city, has succeeded 
General Alger as Secretary of War. The 
position was offered to Mr. Root on July 
21, after a Cabinet council and after Sen- 
ator Platt had assured the President that 
Mr. Root would accept. 
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Death of Colonel Ingersoll. 


Robert G. Ingersoll, the well-known 
attorney and lecturer, died on Friday, 
July 21, at Dobbs Ferry. 

Robert Green Ingersoll was born in 
Dresden, N. Y., on Aug. 11, 1833. His 
boyhood was spent in Wisconsin and Il- 
linois, where the family removed in 1843. 

After studying law, he opened an office 
in Shawneetown, Ill, with his brother 
Eben, who was afterward elected a mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Robert Ingersoll was, in 1860, a Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress, but failed 
of election. In 1862 he became Colonel 
of the Bleventh Illinois Cavairy, and 
soon afterward he joined the Republican 
party. In 1866 he was appointed Attor- 
ney-General of Illinois. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s political prominence 
dated from a speech he made at the Re- 
publican National Convention of 1876, 


. nominating James G. Blaine for Presi- 


dent, in which he likened Mr. Blaine to 
a “white-plumed knight of old.” Since 
then he had made political speeches in 
many campaigns, his services being in 
great demand. 

In 1877 Colonel Ingersoll refused the 
post of Minister to Germany. He took 
part in many famous lawsuits all over 
the United States, and was counsel for 
the so-called Star Route conspirators, 
who were acquitted in 1883. 

Colonel Ingersoll achieved notoriety by 
his constant and bitter attacks against 
the Christian religion. He gave lectures 
and wrote books and pamphlets against 
it. Among the publications were “The 
Gods” (Washington, 1878), “Ghosts” 
(1879), “Some Mistakes of Moses’ (1879), 
“Lectures Complete’ (1883), “Prose 
Poems and Selections’ (1884), a large 
number of minor works, and introduc- 
tory chapters for two books, entitled 
‘Modern Thinkers,”’ compiled by Martin 
Van Buren Denslow (Chicago, 1881), and 
“The Brain and the Bible,” by Edgar C. 
Beall (Cincinnati, 1882). 


Judgment Against Stephen C. Bald- 
win. 


Delmonico’s has obtained judgment 
against Stephen C. Baldwin, attorney for 
the Nassau DBilectric Railway, living at 
60 West Seventy-sixth street, for $181.70. 
It seems that Baldwin was a member of 
a society which gave a dinner at Del- 
monico’s some time ago. He ordered the 
dinner and was held responsible for it. 

In lieu of a cash payment he gave two 
promissory notes, each for $81.55, one pay- 
able in two months and one in three 
months, at 86 Livingston street, Brook- 
lyn. Neither note was paid, and ten days 
ago Delmonico’s brought suit in the West 
Fifty-fourth Street Civil Court to recover. 
Judgment was entered by default, Bald- 
win not appearing. The amount of the 
judgment includes costs and protest fees. 


Insanity of Otto Daze. 


Otto Daze, forty years old, a lawyer liv- 
ing with his wife in the Ashton, an 
apartment house at Ninety-third street 
&and Madison avenue, was taken to the 
insane ward at Bellevue Hospital on June 
26, after a day full of excitement for him- 
self, but decidedly more exciting for a 
number of people who undertook to be- 
come his keepers. 

The lawyer had been acting strangely 
for a week or more, and on the advice of 
a physician, Mrs. Daze decided to send 
him to the sanitarium of Dr. C. R. Witt, 
at Yonkers,. Immediately upon his ar- 
rival there he became violent and began 
to smash furniture. 

Then he dashed for the door and got 
outside. A little way down the street 
stood a horse attached to a buggy. Daze 
jumped into the carriage, whipped up the 
horse, and, pursued by the attendants at 
the sanitarium, started on a wild ride 
across country. He drove across the fields 
at a furious pace, but the carriage finally 
got stuck in a bog, and he was captured. 

Mr. Daze was taken back to the sani- 
tarium, but he became so violent again 
that he had to be taken to this city, and 
later went to Bellevue. 





New Judicial Appointments, 


Mayor Van Wyck has made the follow- 
ing appointments: 

Justice of the Court of Special Sessions, 
John B. McKean, to succeed John 
Hayes; term, ten years; salary, $9,000 a 
year, 

City Magistrates—John B. Mayo, to 
succeed Charles E. Simms; term, ten 
years; salary, $6,000. 

Edward Hogan, to succeed Thomas F. 
Wentworth; term, ten years; salary, 


000, 

Lorenz Zeller, to succeed Herman C. 
Kudlich; term, ten years; salary, $6,000. 

Alfred BE. Steers, of Brooklyn, reap- 
pointed; term, ten years; salary, $6,000. 

Civil Justice, Seventh District, Herman 
Joseph, to fill unexpired term of John B. 
McKean, appointed Special Sessions 
Court Justice. 


Additional Fees Not Granted. 


Supreme Court Justice Gildersleeve, in 
a decision handed down on July 6, holds 
that when an attorney is assigned by a 
judge in a criminal case to defend a pris- 
oner, he is not entitled to an additional 
fee for prosecuting an appeal in the event 
of the conviction of the accused after a 
trial by jury. 

The question arose in an application 
made by Frederick M. Czaki for a man- 
damus to compel the Controller to pay 
him $500 as assignee of Ambrose M. Pur- 
dy, being an_ extra fee allowed Mr. Purdy 
by Justice Fursman for preparing and 
arguing the case on appeal on behalf of 
Michael McDonald, who was on July 7 
last convicted of the murder of Stephen 
Titus and was sentenced to death. 

The Justice holds that $500, which had 
already been paid to the lawyer, was 
sufficient compensation for his services. 


Haggatt and Caruthers. 


The firm of Haggatt and Caruthers, 
one of the most prominent divorce firms 
in the United States, has established a 
branch office in Cheyenne, to assist their 
clients in parting asunder the bands of 
matrimony. According to Mr. Haggatt’s 
opinion, Wyoming divorce law is now the 
best in the United States. Divorces are 
granted on a six months’ residence for 
the following causes: Extreme cruelty, 
desertion for one year last past, neglect 
of duty, non-support, adultery, etc. 


Justice Beekman Drafts a Divorce 
Law. 


Because of the increase, within a few 
years, in the number of divorce cases 
placed on trial in the Supreme Court of 
this State, in which the defendant fails 
to put in an appearance, and thereby 
leaves the presiding Justice no other al- 
ternative than to accept the allegations 
of the plaintiff and grant a decree, the 
justices of the Supreme Court for the 
First Department have been led to con- 
sider various amendments and additions 
by which the divorce laws of this State 
may be made more effective. The Bar As- 
sociation has recently passed favorably 
upon a measure, drawn up for presenta- 
tion to the next Legislature by Justice 
Beekman of the Supreme Court, which, 
in the opinion of the other Justices and 
many lawyers, will tend to put a stop to 
the possibility for collusion and con- 
spiracy between the parties to a suit. 

Justice Beekman’s measure is entitled 
“An act authorizing the Justices of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
in the First Department, to appoint an 
officer, who shall be known as the court 
attorney.” The requirements and duties 
of the court attorney are defined ag fol- 
lows under the terms of the act: 

“It shall be the duty of the court at- 
torney to attend all hearings had before 
the Supreme Court in said department 
on @pplications for judgment in uncon- 
tested matrimonial actions, and under the 
direction of the Justice before whom such 
hearings are had, to appear in such ac- 
tions and take part in such hearings, 
with power to cross-examine witnesses, 
to subpoena witnesses on his own be- 
half, and generally to present other 





proofs which may be competent to show 
that the plaintiff is not entitled to judg- 
ment, with the same force and effect as 
if an answer had been interposed in the 
action denying the allegations of the 
complaint. 

“The court may also, in its discretion, 
authorize the court attorney to intervene 
in any matrimonial action, whether such 
action be uncontested or not, upon previ- 
ous notice of an application at Special 
Term for such authority to the parties 
appearing therein, and may allow him to 
answer, setting up any defence, other 
than by way of counter-claim, which a 
contesting party in such an action might 
interpose. 

“The court attorney, in all cases in 
which he shall appear, shall in all mat- 
ters of procedure enjoy the same rights 
as if he were a party to the action. 

“Said court attorney shall also, under 
the direction of any Justice of the Su- 
preme Court in said department, perform 
such other duties than those above men- 
tioned as the Justices of the Appellate 
Division in the First Department may 
prescribe by rule. 

“The Justices of the Appellate Division 
in the First Department may from time 
to time enact such rules and regulations 
as in their judgment may be desirable to 
promote the efficient exercise of the 
powers hereby conferred, and to regulate 
the practice to be observed by and with 
respect to said court attorney. They shall 
also in each year fix and determine the 
amount which in their judgment may be 
necessary to provide for his proper ex- 
penditures in the performance of his du- 
ties for the ensuing year; and the amount 
of such estimate and the salary of said 
court attorney shall be a charge upon the 
County of New York, and shall be in- 
cluded in the final estimate in each year 
of the amounts to be raised by taxation 
in the said County of New York for the 
transaction of the public business of said 
county. To provide for such salary and 
expenses,.for the current year, the Con- 
troller of the city of New Yonk is hereby 
directed to sell the revenue bonds of said 
city, and out of the proceeds to pay the 
same upon the certification of the amount 
thereof, by said Justices of the Appel- 
late Division in the First Department, 
and the amount necessaray to pay the 
principal and interest of said bonds shall 
be included in the next annual tax levy 
in said State and country.” 


The act calling for the appointment of 
a court attorney is closely modelled after 
the statute in the Hnglish matrimonial 
law under which the office of Queen's 
Proctor, an officer of long standing, was 
created. The English law has been found 
successful. The terms of the statute are 
as follows: 

“In every case of a petition for a dis- 
solution of marriage, it shall be lawful 
for thg court, if it shall see fit, to direct 
all necessary papers in the case to be 
sent to her Majesty’s Proctor, who shall, 
under the direction of the Aftorney-Gen- 
eral, instruct counsel to argue before the 
court any question in relation to such 
matter and which the court may deem 
it necessary or expedient to have fully 
argued; and her Majesty’s Proctor shall 
be entitled to charge and be reimbursed 
for the costs of such proceedings as part 
of the expenses of his office.” 

The statute goes on to recite that, “if 
from any information or otherwise, the 
Proctor shall suspect that any parties to 
the suit are, or have been, acting in col- 
lusion for the purpose of obtaining a di- 
vorce contrary to the justice of the case, 
he may, under the direction of the Attor- 
ney-General and by the laws of the 
court, intervene in the _ suit, alleging 
such case of collusion, and retain coun- 
sel and subpoena witnesses to prove it.” 

In speaking of the advantages of the 
act creating the Court Attorney, Justice 
Beekman observed: 

“It has been frequently said by the 
courts and by writers upon the subject, 
that the State is a party to every action 
affecting the integrity of the marriage 
relation. The meaning of this is that, 
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while technically not a party to the rec- 
ord, the interest of the State in preserv- 
ing and upholding the relation is such 
that this consideration becomes an im- 
portant factor which the court is called 
upon to recognize and to subserve in the 
course of such litigations. The most 
striking illustration of this is where col- 
lusion between the parties to secure a 
judgment dissolving the marriage is dis- 
piesa Manifestly there can be no mat- 
ter purely of private and personal right 
to be protected against such an agree- 
ment between the parties, and the fact 
that the court will refuse relief where 
collusion is shown is based solely upon 
the interest which the State has in safe- 
guarding an saareatrstasiad which is its chief 
cornerstone. 

“Even where the defendant has failed 
to answer the complaint, or to appear in 
the action, that fact does not relieve the 
plaintiff of the necessity of proving in 
open court the charges made by legal 
evidence, of such weight as to satisfy 
the trial judge that sufficient cause ex- 
ists to satisfy a judgment of divorce. It 
is in just such cases, where no opposi- 
tion is made by the adverse party, that 
the importance of having some one who 
can intervene on behalf of the State, and 
see that its interest in the matter is 
properly protected, becomes manifest. 
Of course, it may be said that the judge 
before whom the proof is taken should 
see to that. In a certain sense that is 
true, but the difficulty is that under our 
system for the administration of justice 
the court has little, if any, initiative 
power. It is not the function of the 
judge to conduct investigations, but to 
decide causes upon evidence which the 
parties interested lay before it. Where 
the evidence comes from but one side, 
it may be confidently expected that the 
court will receive no light which would 
operate disadvantageously to the party 
seeking a favorable judgment. The 
court, then, is placed in the position of 
being, to a certain degree, responsible 
for the enforcement of the policy of the 
State without that aid, which can only 
be had through an officer who can inves- 
tigate, produce witnesses, and take part 
in the proceedings. 


“The main object of the legislative bill 
in question is to give practical effect to 
the theory that the State is a party to 
every such action. If the policy is a 
sound one, if it is of vital consequence, 
of which there can be no doubt, the im- 
portance of providing suitable agencies 
for its thorough enforcement is obvious. 
In the course of my experience in deal- 
ing with cases of this character I have 
constantly felt the need of assistance 
which could only be supplied by an offi- 
cer armed with the authority which it is 
the object of the bill in question to con- 
fer, Suspicion of fraud, perjury, subor- 
nation of perjury, and collusion at times 
arises, but without sufficient basis upon 
the evidence to justify the trial judge 
in throwing the case out of court. It is 
in just such cases that the right to call 
into action the services of an official in- 
vestigator would be of the greatest 
value, 

“There is nothing novel in the scheme 
of this bill. It has been adopted in Eng- 
land for the purpose of remedying the 
same difficulties, which experience has 
shown exist here, in properly disposing 
of this class of litigation. I have no 
doubt that the bill, or one of a similar 
character, will ultimately be passed by 
the Legislature.” _ ee 


CREDIT MEN AND CREDIT AS- 
SOCIATIONS. 


The following report and comments, 
made by William H. Hotchkiss, Referee 
in Bankruptcy, taken from the Buffalo 
“Review,”’ may prove to be not without 
interest to credit men: 

The accompanying detailed recapitu- 
lation makes possible some interesting 














deductions as to the working and effect 
of the new Bankruptcy law of 1898. It 
covers but eight months, from August 
1, 1898, to March 31, 1899. Owing to the 
facts which have been frequently stated, 
the Erie county district was during that 
time probably the largest bankruptcy 
district in the country, though Chicago 
and New York and other large cities 
have now many more cases than have 
been reported in this country. 


The number of bankruptcies is 235, or 
about one a day since the law went into 
effect. This, in a population of about 
half a million people, and after five years 
of financial depression and a period of 
twenty years, during which discharges 
enforcible throughout the United States 
have not been possible, owing to the re- 
peal of the former bankruptcy law in 
1878, seems a remarkably small number 
of cases. 


What is more remarkable, however, is 
that, during the five months in which 
involuntary bankruptcies have been pos- 
sible, there were but two such bankrupt- 
cies referred in this county. One of the 
two was the result of an effort on the 
part of the failing debtor to make a gen- 
eral assignment; the other was due to 
preferential judgments being entered 
against him. A third bankruptcy, that 
in the matter of Fuchs, partook of an in- 
voluntary character, though the adjudi- 
cation was upon a voluntary petition, af- 
ter creditors had filed an involuntary 
one. 

Another fact brought out by the sta- 
tistics is that the number of new failures 
is astonishingly small, being consider- 


. ably less than 10 per cent of all of the 


bankruptcies, In other words, the bank- 
rupts in this county have been very 
largely men who failed years ago, and 
who have used the law as a means to 
secure a discharge of their debts. There 
are a number of reasons for this phe- 
nomenon. Several failing debtors have 
sought to avail themselves of the State 
statute permitting general assignments, 
and a few have prevailed upon their 
creditors to allow them to administer 
their estates that way. Then, the threat 
of bankruptcy has been frequently used 
by debtors in failing circumstances to 
secure an extension of time, and thus 
they have been given opportunity by 
their creditors to pull through. Still fur- 
ther, after five years of financial depres- 
sion, few merchants, save those who 
were strong enough financially, have 
been able to survive. Still further, the 
business of the city has felt the increas- 
ing prosperity noted all over the coun- 
try. In these ways and for these rea- 
sons, new failures have been very few, 
and for some time at least will probably 
continue as few. 


It should be noted that the amount of 
assets given in the report and totalled 
in the detailed statement, is the amount 
realized, not the sum stated in the peti- 
tions. Many petitioners hopefully place 
large values on assets which prove to be 
worthless. Had I put their values into 
my report, the total of the assets in the 
old failures would be increased by half 
a million of dollars, or more. Further, 
in a city which has gone through a real 
estate boom of greater or less intensity, 
there are necessarily a very large num- 
ber of debtors obligated on bonds given 
to accompany mortgages on real estate, 
It is the practice here to schedule all 
such contingent Habilities, and in almost 
all real estate failures they constitute a 
very large proportion of the liabilities. 
I have approximated the total of such 
liabilities as nearly as possible, for the 
reason indicated in the detailed state- 
ment. Such Habilities are secured in a 
general sense, though they are not se- 
cured claims under the definition of the 
bankruptcy law. 

It may seem odd that but 26 of the 2% 
cases show assets, but when it is ob- 
served that there are but 24 cases which 
are new failures, the reason for such a 
small proportion will be apparent. Of 
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the 26 cases showing assets, 8 are not yet 
fully administered, and the statistics of 
receipts and disbursements do not cover 
these cases. Of the 18 remaining cases, 
8 show assets so small—as a rule less 
than $160—as to be exhausted in expense 
of administration. The other 10 cases 
have paid dividends, and the average 
rate of such dividends is 23.8 per cent., 
an average which is much-higher than 
was anticipated. But a fact which will 
strike almost everyone is that the aver- 
age expense of administering each estate 
is very much less than is such average 
under the State system. The average 
expense, viz.: $343.33, includes not only 
attorneys’ fees, but rent, insurance, 
printing, appraisers and a half dozen 
other like items. In but one of the cases 
did more than $5,000 go through the 
hands of the trustee. All of these estates 
are small. And yet, notwithstanding 
this, the total expense of administering 
the 18 cases as compared with the total 
dividends in the 10 cases which show 
them, reveals the interesting fact that 
even in these small cases which, in the 
past under the old system, as a rule have 
not shown any dividends, the proportion 
of expense to dividends is almost as is 
27 to 73. 

The classification of bankrupts brings 
out some generalizations of importance. 
Considering the depression of the real 
estate business, the number of petitions 
from the ranks of real estate men—25—is 
very small. There is an astonishing 
mortality, however, in the building and 
allied trades, as well as in the clothing 
business and in the liquor business. It 
may seem odd to the uninitiated that 5 
of the 9 professional men who have failed 
are lawyers, but not only these 5, but 
also the other 4, seem to trace their fail- 
ures to speculation in real estate, rather 
than to failures to succeed in their pro- 
fessions. 

In looking these figures over, it should 
be carefully borne in mind that they do 
not include any cases since March 3ist, 
1899. Those will be given in a further 


report which will be called for late in 
November. 


(Signed) WILLIAM H. HOTCHKISS. 
Detailed Recapitulation. 
Bankruptcy cases in Erie County from 
Aug. Ist, 1898, to March 31, 1899: 
() KIND OF CASES. 


&. Voluntary bankruptcies ................. 233 
Involuntary bankruptcies ................ 2 


b. Individual bankruptcies ................. 216 


Partnership bankruptcies ................ 19 
Total cases referred to Erie County referee.. 235 
(2) NUMBER OF BANKRUPTS. 
PRENONS:n cccccasseds ‘qauddadecececesscce 216 
PUEEEED. ccoccecdeeh senqmanetenacacecceeece 38 


254 
old WHETHER FAILURES OLD OR 7. 
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ro less than 10 per cent. 
(4) ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 
Assets—Old@ failures (211 cases)..... $1,136 76 
Assets—New failures (24 cases) 180,241 62 


BMAD .ocvnc codec cvecescccescccecs $131,378 38 
Liabilities—Old failures (211 — hw = 
Liabilities—New failures (24 cases) 578,089 5: 


NEE cidixcataskdl p<eccanuenasenest $5,440,699 85 
But from this total should be deducted 
liabilities evidenced by bonds secured by 
mortgages on property conveyed by the 
bankrupt before the petition in bank- 
ruptcy was filed, viz.: 
New _ failures, estimated 





DOMES .nccccsccce ceccsce ,000 
old faiduven, estimated 

WORMED ccccccedece soases 2,000,000 $2,250,000 00 
Corrected total liabilities. . $3,190,699 85 


(5) ADMINISTRATION OF ESTATES, WHERE 
ASSIVTS. 


a. Administration settled .......-..ceeeeees 18 
Administration unsettled ............«+. 
b= § showing assets, or about 9 al 


Highest ra Scepisccoedéscamecca 100 per cent. 
2 Lowest rai '9-1000 of 1 per cent. 


97 
8. Cases which have paid dividends.......... 10 
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4. Average rate dividends in such 10 
cases 8- 





Divided as follows: 


Laborers (machinists, carpenters, etc.)15 
Traveling salesmen ......- Siebs 02 dee 00 5 
Foremen and superintendents......... 3 


5. Manufacturers ......-. «+++. Reda ove 11 
G BEIMAICMMOR 2 cccccccccese covcecceces li 


7. Professional men .......++sseeseeeeee g 
Divided as follows: 
Lawyers 
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No business 
Unclassified 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ANOTHER PHASE OF THE DEBTOR 
AND CREDITOR QUESTION”—A 
CRITICISM. 

Toledo, O., July 15, 1899. 
Editor “The American Lawyer.” 

Dear Sir: In your June number, in the 
article, “Another Phase of the Debtor 
and Creditor Question,’”’ you follow argu- 
ments that have been used from time 
immemorial—that debtors have no rights 
that creditors are bound to respect. But 
the practical judgment of courts and 
Legislatures are fast getting away from 
that time-dishonored system. 

To-day the public interest would be 
better served by leaving the creditor and 
debtor to take care of themselves, ex- 
tending no more favors to the one than 
to the other. Public opinion has long 
regarded the debtor who did not pay his 
obligations promptly dishonorable—a 
schemer who designs getting the goods 
of another without compensation; while 
the practical experience of every man 
tells him that more schemes are worked 
by creditors in forcing their goods on to 
unwilling purchasers, who say over and 
over again that they are not able to pay 
for them, than are by debtors in getting 
possession of goods not intending to pay 
for them. 

All sorts of inducements are held out 
by creditors to induce customers to take 
their goods. They represent that they 
will give such long credit that the goods 
will pay for themselves before the credit 
expires; convince the unwary buyer that 
the goods are an absolute necessity for 





deems it for his interest to with his 
goods on credit and take chances of 
getting his pay for them. But when the 
credit has expired he wants his money. 
His debtor, who, in a majority of cases, 
had the goods forced upon him, is unable 
to pay for them. There has been a fail- 
ure of crops. 

Both debtor and creditor are honestly 
disappointed. 

Then why should the country come to 
the assistance of the one more than to 
the other? The creditor is disappointed 
in not having the money to use; the 
debtor is disappointed by the unforeseen 
failure of his crops.. But that disaster 
is not enough—the creditor calls to his 
aid the powers of the country, seizes the 
property of the debtor and sacrifices $3 
worth to pay $1 on the debt that he him- 
self forced upon the debtor. At the com- 
mencement of their business enterprise 
the creditor had his goods; it was at his 
own earnest solicitation that he parted 
with them. He believed his debtor to be 
honest, and so he was. But unforeseen 
events have disappointed both parties. 
Now, leave them to themselves to over- 
come the difficulty. There is no princi- 
ple in reason why the loss should all fall 
upon the one and leave the other un- 
harmed. If left to adjust the loss be- 
tween themselves, they will adjust it for 
one-third of what it will cost if adjusted 
by the courts. But we are told that if we 
repeal our credit laws we would break up 
our credit system, and without that sys- 
tem the young man without capital 
would never get a start in business, and 
we are referred to a score of instances 
where men owe all their business stand- 
ing to the credit system. 

In the first place, we would not break 
up the credit system; but we would 
strengthen it and make it doubly safe 
for the producer of goods to sell on 
credit. There would be no financial 
panics then. When is it that creditors 
lose their money? In ’93 there were but 
few men in the country but were able 
to pay their debts, providing they could 
pay in property at the then prevailing 
prices. But their property had to be 
converted into money, and money was 
withdrawn from circulation; property 
had no market value. Thousands and 
thousands of the best men in the coun- 
try were ready to make any sacrifice 
within their power to meet their obliga- 
tions, but it was impossible. They saw 
their property sacrificed for less than 
half its value, and were then denounced 
as dead beats, who did not pay their 
debts. And while creditors caused the 
sacrifice of the property of the debtors, 
there were millions of dollars on which 
the creditors never realized. What 
brought about this condition of things? 
When the result of the election of 1892 
was known the money interest of the 
country reasoned very logically and said 
there will be a revision of the tariff laws; 
imported goods will be purchased cheap- 
er than we are now purchasing home- 
made goods; our manufacturers will 
have to sell the goods they have on 
hand at a sacrifice; they will not be able 
to pay their debts; with ready money we 
will be able to buy imported goods to an 
advantage. Consequently dealers in 
money drew in their outstanding money 
as fast as they could get it in. When 
they got it in they refused to let it out 
again. There was no money to be had 
for purchasing property; property could 
not be turned for the purpose of paying 
debts; the industrious, producing classes 
had to go into bankruptcy, and we may 
say, from the standpoint of the creditor, 
into villainy. 

Had there been no collection laws, the 
business of the country would have 
moved through the year '’93 as it had 
done through °’92. The operators would 
have kept their property until there was 
a market for it, and as soon as there was 
a market they would have paid the cred- 
itor, and the vast losses that were sus- 
tained for five terrible years would have 





the comfort of his family. The creditor 





The man who would not pay as soon 
as there was a market for his goods 
would be ostracised from society, a pen- 
alty that would have far more terror 
than the Sheriff’s writ. 

Again, the perpetuity of our republican 
institutions require the repeal of our col- 
lection laws. A condition of aristocracy 
and peasantry is incompatible with re- 
publican government. Now, it is a con- 
ceded fact that one-half the wealth of 
this country is owned by about thirty 
thousand individuals, leaving the other 
half to be divided among 75,000,000. How 
came this vast wealth concentrated in 
the hands of the few? It was gathere? 
in through the panics of ’73 and "93. Mort- 
gages were foreclosed, and farms, fac- 
tories, bl and railroads were taken in 
for a fourth of their value; stocks were 
sold at a sacrifice to relieve emergencies 
and save the reputation of the debtor un- 
til the great mass of our producers are 
laboring for family necessities, and the 
dealers in money have rolled up their for- 
tunes by millions. 

How illogical to talk about the advant- 
ages of credit to the producing classes 
when all statistics show that the price 
paid for credit is double the increase of 
capital invested. 

Let our collection laws be repealed, and 
hereafter if any man possesses a great 
fortune he will have to produce the 
wealth or inherit it. He will be unable to 
acquire it as the wealthy classes do now. 
off of the misfortunes of the producing 
classes. He who produces wealth will be 
able to retain it. He will not hazard it 
all by the allurements that surround him 
in prosperous times that are liable to be 
turned against him by some panic in the 
money market. 

Repeal the collection laws and we wilh 
need no more legislation against trusts; 
a few individuals will be able to trans- 
act business as advantageously as great 
combinations, and the great combina- 
tions will be unable to wipe them out by 
putting up a money corner. 

Repeal the collection laws and all the 
able discussions we have had abou? the 
kind and quality of our money will go for 
naught. It will be quite immaterial about 
the quality of our money if our accounts 
are settled as we proceed. If we have 
not money enough to transact business 
we would soon provide a substitute. The 
particular quality of our money 18 only 
important to the man who makes long 
and profitable loans, who is looking to 
the purchasing power of the dollar in the 
future. The men who use it only as a 
means of exchanging our daily products 
will ask but few questions about its com- 
position. 

While this will work a revolution in al} 
our business customs, since the days that 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, nevertheless the dethroning of 
King Credit will accomplish far more for 
the freedom of our people than the de- 
throning of King George III. I remain 

yours truly, D. E. CORBITT. 





TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES. 
Huntington, Ind., July 15, 1899. 
H. Gerald Chapin, Editor “The American 
Lawyer,” 29 Murray street, New York. 


Dear Sir: The rapid formation of the 
modern so-called trusts is bearing some 
good fruits—bringing the people to an ap- 
preciation of the greed and power of cor- 
porations. Until recently those who 
would urge that the State should limit 
and restrain the power of corporations 
were generally considered demagogues or 
anarchists, but now the most conserva- 
tive of our disinterested citizens are in- 
clined to protest against the proposed na- 
tional “hold up” by the monopolists. 

Trusts are formed elther by contract 
or articles of incorporation. The contract 
method is not a favored or successful one, 
for the reasons: First, by the contract 
the parties to it become partners, and 
the entire financial responsibility of each 
partner is pledged by law for all firm ob- 





been averted. 


ligations. This peril itself will always 
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deter men of money from engaging in 
such a business enterprise. Second, any 
member of the firm can, at will, with- 
draw and thus disrupt the combination, 
and which result would also be brought 
about by the death of a contracting par- 
ty. Third, the contract may be held ille- 
gal as an agreement in restraint of trade. 
But all of these difficulties are avoided 
by the corporate method. The liability 
of a stockholder in a corporation is fixed 
and limited by the amount of stock he 
owns. A stockholder cannot at will dis- 
solve the corporation, nor does his death 
affect its life, and, further, regularly con- 
stituted corporations are created by and 
not in violation of law, and, therefore, 
are not amenable to the anti-trust legis- 
lation of Congress and the several! States. 
As the law does not limit the amount of 
capital stock which may be issued to 
these commercial corporations, men of 
Wealth can thus easily charter a company 
of such magnitude as to enable it to mo- 
nopolize and dominate an entire industry, 
as in case of the Standard Oil Company, 
the Sugar company, and many others of 
less notoriety but of equal if not greater 
evil consequences. These companies are 
not “trusts” within the strict legal mean- 
ing of that word, but are now popularly 
designated as such, and differ from the 
most offensive trusts only in their great- 
er power and immunities. As to whether 
such monopolies are opposed to the pub- 
lic good has been practically settled in 
the affirmative, the most pertinent ques- 
tion now calls for the remedy. What so- 


lution can be offered for this national 
problem ? 


Corporations are artificial persons cre- 
ated by law solely on the theory that 
they are of public utility. No persons 
have the natural right to demand 
of the State a corporate charter. This 
the State grants—in legal contemplation 
we should say—only when it is made to 
appear that by so doing the public inter- 
est will be promoted. And if this be 
true, does it not follow that when it ap- 
pears that these artificial persons, these 
creatures of the law, are a public menace 
and evil the State should withhold its 
franchises? It would seem that the most 
simple and effective remedy for this great 
industrial eyi] is for the State to limit 
the amount of capital stock that may be 
issued to commercial corporations. Com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce 
should be required to obtain their char- 
ters from Congress, thus insuring uni- 
formity of legal treatment, and the 
amount of capital should be fixed accord- 
ing to the character of the business in 
which the company proposed to engage, 
The several] States could in the same 
manner regulate local companies. Such 
limitations would also much restrain the 

watering” of stock and the facility for 
this wild Board of Trade speculation 
which now threatens to soon bring upon 
us another commercial crisis. 


Yours truly, UV. S. LESH. 





PROTECTION OF CO-RESPONDENTS IN 
DIVORCE SUITS—-AN ERROR, 


Northampton, Mass., July 7, 1899. 
Editor American Lawyer: 


Dear Sir—In regard to your comment 
in the July 1 issue, “The Protection of 
Co-respondents in Action for Divorce,” 
you state that the “recent act passed 
by the New York Legislature” is “to go 
into effect Sept. 1, 1899." You further 
state, “The State of New York is the 
first to adopt an act siimlar tea the p:es- 
ent,” ete. 

Allow the writer to correct you on the 
point of New York’s being the first State 
to adopt a “‘co-respondent’s act.’’ Massa- 
chusetts, by act of 1898, approved June 
2, 1898, provided, “In all libels for divorce 
where the cause alleged is adultery the 
person alleged to be particeps criminis 
with the libellee may appear and contest 
the libel.”” This act took effect upon its 
passage, thus giving the Bay State more 





than a year’s lead over New York in this 
legislation. Yours truly, 
ARCHIE JOHN ALDRICH. 

(We are greatly obliged to our cor- 
respondent for his letter, and cheerfully 
“accept the amendment.” It was our 
strong impression that the act in ques- 
tion was the first of its kind in this coun- 
try, though it would obviously have been 
impossible to verify this except at a cost 
of considerable labor, and hence we made 
the statement, trusting, it seems not un- 
wisely, to being enlightened in the event 
of being in error.—Ed.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


American Practice Reports, Charles A. Ray, LL. 
D., Editor in Chief. Vol. I., Parts Il., III. and 
IV., published by the Washington Law Book 
Co., Washington, D. C. Price, $6.00 per vol- 
ume. Advance sheets, four parts to a volume, 
$4.00 a year. 

We have examined Parts II. III. and 
IV. with considerable attention, and are 
very favorably impressed. We have al- 
ready considered in a previous number 
the general scope of this system of re- 
ports, and nothing further need be said 
here. The following notes appear be- 
cause of their excellence to justify spe- 
cial mention: Office of a Cross-Bill, 
Amendment by Suplementa! Bill, Terri- 
torial Extent of Jurisdiction of Courts, 
Jurisdiction—Contesting of a Will of Real 
Estate in One State and Letters of Ad- 
ministration Under the Bill in Another, 
the Appointment of Receivers, and New 
Trials on Newly Discovered Evidence. 


Probate Reports Annotated, containing cases of 


General Value Decided in the Courts of the 
Several States on Points of Probate Law, by 
Frank S. Rice, author of ‘‘American Probate 
Law,” “Civil and Criminal Evidence’’ and 


‘Modern Law of Real Property.’’ Vol. IIL 
Baker, Voorhis & Co., New York. $5.50 per vol. 
The utility of a work like the present 
to attorneys engaged in Surrogate’s prac- 
tice is manifest. Some plan must un- 
doubtedly be adopted to minimize the la- 
bor in finding what the law may happen 


to be, caused by the ceaseless publication 
of decisions rendered by every court in 
the land of even moderate jurisdiction. 
The digest as at present constituted ob- 
viates the difficulty only in part, its de- 
fect being caused partly by the necessary 
difficulty in placing a case under the 
many subjects to which the decision re- 
fers. The system of publishing cases in 
a series of reports according to these sub- 
jects is in many respects a considerable 
improvement upon existing conditions 
and one which certainly is to be com- 
mended. Coming down to the particular 
work in question, we have only to add 
that the cases are carefully arranged, 
the syllabic clear and concise and the 
notes exceedingly well written. The 


book is one which can be heartily recom- 
mended to the legal fraternity 


LAW SCHOOLS. 


University of Arkansas—Department 








of Law. 
Hon. John Fletcher, of Little Rock, has 
been elected dean of the law department 


of the University of Arkansas 


WESLEYAN LAW SCHOOL. 


Mr. D. H. Pingrey, late of Chicago, has 
accepted a professorship in the Wesleyan 
Law School. Mr. Pingrey is the author 
of several law books, cited in courts all 
over the Union, and his essays have at- 
tracted attention in Europe. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY—DEPARTMENT 
OF LAW. 


Mr. Eugene D. Saunders has been 
called to take the chair of constitutional 
law, common law and equity of Tulane 
University, to succeed the late Judge 
Thomas J. Semmes. 





Mr. Saunders was born in Virginia and 
is considered one of the leaders of the 


New Orleans bar. During his long term 


of service here he has been engaged in 
many of the most prominent and impor- 
tant litigations before the State and Fed- 
eral Courts. 


OMAHA SCHOOL OF LAW. 


The third annual meeting of the Oma- 
ha School of Law was held recently. The 
results of the last two school years were 
gone over and proved most gratifying, 
as each and every member of both classes 
had successfully passed the State bar ex- 
amination and on each occasion received 
the highest honors. 

The school enters upon the present 
year with bright prospects, the executive 
officers being Charles Battelle, president; 
BD. C. Hodder, vice-president; C. L. Frits- 
cher, Jr., treasurer, and H. A. Whipple, 
secretary. 

The following attorneys were also 
elected as the board of trustees for the 
ensuing year: Charles Battelle, C. L. 
Fritscher, Jr., BE. C. Hodder, H. L. Stand- 
even and H. A. Whipple. 


INDIANA LAW SCHOOL, 


The Indiana Law School anticipates a 
large attendance next year. All those 
chosen by the executive committee to 
serve next year have signified their in- 
tention of so doing, and W. P. Fishback 
will continue as dean of the faculty. W. 
P. Kappes will continue in his old posi- 
tion and the secretary will be James H. 
Rohbach, who has been called from the 
State University of Iowa, where he has 
taught law for seven years. The busi- 
ness of the department has been turned 
over to the trustees of the University of 
Indianapolis, under whose control the 
school will be operated. The other mem- 
bers of the faculty are: William F. El- 
liott, Lawson M. Harvey, A. L. Mason, 
H. M. Dowling, Charles W. Moores, C. E. 
Coffin, L. W. Ewbank, M. N. A. Walker, 
Morris M. Tonie, T. J. Trusler and J. E. 
Scott. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY— 
DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 


H. St. George Tucker, dean of the law 
school of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, has received information that the 
University of Mississippi, at Oxford, has 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws. As is well known, Mr. 
Tucker as a member of Congress from 
this, the Tenth district, gained a national 
reputation, and since his retirement from 
public life he has been professor of law 
at Washington and Lee. 

Several more free scholarships have 
been added to the already large num- 
ber conferred by Washington and Lee 
University upon deserving young men. 
The university authorities announce that 
an alumni association may be organized 
in each of the six magisterial districts of 
Rockbridge, provided as many as seven 
members meet and elect officers and hold 
one meeting a year. To each association 
thus formed will be given the privilege of 
electing some worthy young man who 
shall attend the university without pay- 
ing the usual fees. After this year the 
award will be made as the result of a 
competitive examination. 





RICHMOND COLLEGE 
LAW. 


At the beginning of the session of 
1898-9 at Richmond College the law facul- 
ty announced that there would be 
awarded as a stimulus for hard work 
four prizes, three of which were to be 
awarded to the like number of the most 
proficient students of the senior class 
and ane to the most proficient member 
of the junior class. 

The class work and attendance were 
taken into consideration in arriving at 
the standing of the students as well as 
the examinations. 

The prizes were awarded recently at 
the college. 
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Mr. Henry Taylor Tyler, of Prince Will- 
iam County, was the successful competi- 
tor for the first prize which consisted of 
a set of the latest edition of Barton’s 
Chancery Practice. 

The second prize, consisting of Smith’s 
Leading Cases was awarded to Mr. Will- 
iam B. Colonna, of Southampton County. 

The third prize, consisting of Elliott’s 
General Practice, was awarded to Mr. 
Orlando 8. Moncure, of Caroline County. 
The junior class prize, consisting of 
White and Tudor’s Leading Cases, was 
awarded to Mr. Raymond W. Buchanan, 
of Fayetteville, Ark. 

of the above gentlemen with the 
exception of Mr. Moncure took degrees 
at other colleges before coming to Rich- 
mond College. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY—DEPART- 
MENT OF LAW. 


The Harvard Law School Association’s 
annual meeting was held recently in the 
rooms of the Bar Association in the Fed- 
eral Building. Charles 8. Ensign, ’63, 
presided, and there was a fairly good at- 
tendance of members. Three members of 
the Council, whose terms will expire in 
1903, were elected, as follows: Henry 
Ware Putnam, LL. B., ’71; Joseph Bangs 
Warren, LL. D., ’73; Louis D. Brandeis, 
LL, D., ’77. The treasurer’s report showed 
a satisfactory gain over last year. 

Ambassador Joseph H. Choate, LL. B., 
64, was re-elected president of the asso- 
ciation. 

The other officers elected for the year 
1899-1900 are as follows: Vice Presidents, 
Hon. John A. Peters, ’44, Maine; Hon. 
George F. Hoadly, ’45, New York: Alfred 
Russell, Li. B., °52, Michigan; Hon. 
Melville W. Fuller, ’55, District of Co- 
lumbia; Hon. Richard Olney, LL. B., ’58, 
Massachusetts; Hon. Henry B. Brown, 
*69, District of Columbia; Hon. Wal- 
bridge A. Field, ‘60, Massachusetts; 
Albert Stickney, LL. B., ’62, New York; 
Hon. George Gray, ’63, Delaware; Hon. 
Charles Matteson, °63, Rhode Island; 
Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, ’63, Connecti- 
cut; Hon. George B. Young, ’65, Illinois; 
Hon. Oliver W. Holmes, LL. B., ’66, 
Massachusetts; John S. Duncan, Li. B., 
67, Indiana; Hon, Samuel Fessenden, 
LL. B., ’70, Connecticut; Augustus E. 
Wilson, °70, Kentucky; Hon. Jacob 
Klein, LL. B., ’71, Missouri; Francis 
Riwle, LL. B., ’71, Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Henry C. Simms, ’72, West Virginia; 
Hon. Hugh McD. Henry, LL. B., ’73, 
Nova Scotia; Hon. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, LL. B., ’'74, Maryland; Hon. Ed- 
ward O. Wolcott, LL. B., ’75, Colorado; 
Prof. William A. Keener, LL. B, ’77, 
New York; Louis D. Brandeis, LL. B., 
"77, Massachusetts; Secretary, Charles 
S. Rackermann, ’81, Boston; Treasurer, 
Frederic S. Goodwin, LL. B., ’93, Bos- 
ton; Council (term expires 1903), Henry 
Ware Putnam, LL. B., ’71; Joseph Bangs 
Warner, LL. B., '73, and Louis D. 
Brandeis, LL. B., ’77. 


YALE LAW SCHOOL, 

Work has been actively begun on the 
new Yale Law School building, which was 
authorized at the same meeting of the 
Yale corporation at which Prof. Hadley 
was elected president of the university. 
Sperry & Treat have the general con- 
tract, and the sub-contracts have been 
awarded as follows: Carpenter work, 
James A. Church; plumbing, T. W. Cor- 
bett; heating, the Buckingham-Routh 
Company; cut stone work, William 
Kaehrle; iron work, Post & McCord, of 
New York. 

Of course it was necessary that the old 
red building which stood in front of the 
building used by the law students should 
be torn down to make room for the new 
building, and this is the work which is 
now being done. As soon as the work of 
demolition is completed the masons will 
begin laying the foundations for the 
structure. 

The building will be in accordance with 
the plans which were decided upon when 
the building in the rear was erected. It 
was t p.an at that time to have one 





large law school building, but there was 
not sufficient funds in the university 
treasury then, so the rear portion was 
built first and has been used for several 
years. The new building will be made a 
part of that already built, making the 
whole one complete structure, which will 
not been equaled as a law schoo] building 
in the country. 

The plans were drawn by Cady, Berg 
& See, of New York. The building will 
be three stories high and the front will 
be very imposing. It is of stone and 
the entrance, which is in the center of 
the building on Elm street, consists of 
several steps of solid granite. A person 
entering the building by this entrance 
will be ushered into a vestibule of which 
the floor will be granite. This leads into 
the main hall, which will have a domed 
ceiling, finished in mosaic work. 

The same elaborateness will character- 
ize the front of the building. The win- 
dows on the second floor will be double 
ones, with a polished marble pillar be- 
tween the sections and between the sets 
of windows there will be two large pillars 
surmounted with finely carved capitals. 
In front of every window on this floor 
there will be a small balcony. 

The top of the building will show from 
the street to be of stone balusters, ar- 
ranged in sets of eighteen. This will 
make a nice finish and will be a very 
pleasing effect to the eye. 

At the eastern end of the building there 
will be piovided a driveway to lead to 
the rear of the school. This will be 
roofed with hardwood. The cellar. of the 
building will consist of two large rooms, 
one of which will be used as an unpack- 
ing room and the other, still larger, will 
be found useful in many ways. 

On the first floor, at the right of the 
large hall, will be the general office of 
the school. Next to this on the same 
side of the hall will be the office of the 
dean, which in its turn will lead into 
the private office of that gentleman, All 
three of these rooms will be fitted with a 
fur down ceiling. On the left of the hall 
on the first floor will be a large lecture 
room. 

Marble stairs will lead to the second 
floor of the building. This floor will be 
devoted to a reception room and a lec- 
ture room. Study rooms will take up all 
the space on the third floor. 

When the building is completed it will 
be one of the handsomest of the college 
buildings and will fill a want which has 
been felt by the Yale Law School for 
many years. Not very many years ago 
the school did not enjoy a very high rep- 
utation among the law schools of the 
country, and it was remarked by all ob- 
servers that a large proportion of the 
graduates of the university pursued 
their law studies at Harvard. By the 
efforts of the corporation and the faculty, 
however, the standing of the school has 
been raised, and the number of students 
has increased several fold. 

It is anticipated that the buifding will 
be completed and occupied for the com- 
mencement exercises next year. 


CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL. 

We are in receipt of a catalogue of the 
Chicago Law School which we have ex- 
amined with interest. The following are 
the officers: 

Board of Trustees—Hon. Richard S§S. 
Tuthill, president; John J. Tobias, secre- 
tary; Theron M. Bates, treasurer; Hon, 
Shelby M. Cullom, Hon. John C. Black, 
Hon. Richard W. Clifford, Gen. John C. 
Smith, Bishop S. M. Merrill, Geo, W. 
Warvelle, Jacob S. Smith, Francis W. 
Walker, Americus B. Melville, L. A. God- 
dard. 

Officers of the Alumni Association— 
Leonard’ Tillotson (99), president; H. E. 
O. Heinemann (98), vice president; Ches- 
ter D. Sturtevant (99), secretary; Chas. 
S. Hamilton (97), treasurer, 

Members Executive Committee—For 
one year, Olney B. Stuart (98), Thomas 
H. Gale (98), Peter R. Boylan (97), Rich- 
ard F. Tobias (97); for two years, John 
A. Carroll (98), Joseph B. Kovar (98), 





John R, Russell (99), Hugh A. Mason 
(99), Rudolph H. Wollner (99). 
Faculty—George W. Warvelle, LL. D., 
dean, professor of Constitutional Juris- 
prudence and the Law of Real Property; 
Americus B. Melville, LL. D., professor 
of Equity Jurisprudence and Practice; 
Andrew J. Hirschl, A. B., LL. B., profes- 
sor of the Law of Private Corporations; 
L. D. Condee, LL. D., professor of the 
Law of Public Corporations; John J. 
Tobias, LL. B., Ph. D., professor of Po- 
litical Economy and International Law; 
Louis Boisot, Jr., A. B., LL. B., profes- 
sor of Common Law and Equity Plead- 
ing; David K. Tone, LL. B., professor of 
the Law of Contracts and Contractual 
Relations; George McA. Millar, A. M., 
LL. B., professor of the Law of Torts 
and Non-Contractual Relations; Wallace 
H., Whigam, LL. M., professor of Com- 
mercial Law; Peter L. Evans, A. B., LL. 
B., professor of the Law of Bailments 
and Carriers; C. Porter Johnson, LL. B., 
professor of Lega] Procedure; John B. 
Mecham, D, C. L., professor of the Law 
of Domestic Relations; George E. Wil- 
lard, B. S., M. D., professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence; Charles BE. Pope, A. M., 
LL. B., professor of the Law of Wills and 
Decedents’ Estates; Edwy L. Reeves, 
LL. B., director undergraduate seminar: 
Thomas W. Reilley, LL. M., professor of 
the Law of Agency; Francis W. Walker, 
LL. B., lecturer on Corporations, Cor- 
porate Trusts and Monopolies; Elmer W. 
Adkinson, A. M., LL. B., lecturer on Con- 
demnation and the Law of Eminent Do- 
main; William 8S. Forrest, A. B., LL. B., 
lecturer on Criminal Law and Procedure; 
William O. Belt, LL. M., lecturer on 
Trade Marks, Copyrights and Related 
Subjects; Hon. J. H. Raymond, A. M., 
lecturer on the Law of Patents; J. Mon- 
roe Fulkerson, LL. M., lecturer on the 
Law of Insurance; Charles S. Thornton, 
A. M., LL. M., lecturer on Municipal Cor- 
porations; Levi H. Fuller, M. S., LL. B 
lecturer on Municipal Bonds and Cor- 
porate Securities; William M. Booth, 
LL. B., lecturer on the Jurisdiction and 
Practice of Federal Courts; George Mills 
Rogers, LL. B., and Charles T. ‘Farson, 
LL. B., lecturers on Equity Jurispru- 
dence and the Practice before Masters in 
Chancery; Byrd A. Peters, B. S., LL. B., 
instructor in Latin. ? 


The school is duly incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Illinois. Its 
courses of study comprise all that is 
necessary to efficiently equip its students 
for the active duties of the practitioner 
or the exigencies of business life. Its fac- 
ulty is composed of leading lawyers of 
the city of Chicago, many of whom have 
attained a national reputation, while its 
methods of instruction conform to the 
latest and most approved ideas upon the 
subject of legal study. 

The school occupies commodious quar- 
ters near the centre of the business dis- 
trict and of easy access from all parts 
of the city. The rooms are equipped with 
all modern educational conveniences, in- 
cluding large and well appointed lecture 
halls, and are excelled by no law schoo! 
in the West. 

Applicants for admission to the fresh- 
man class, as candidates for a degree, 
must be at least eighteen years of age, 
of good moral character and possess 2 
general education equivalent to that of a 
graduate of a high school. Graduates of 
high schools or. academies of approved 
standing will be admitted without ex- 
amination; all other applicants must sat- 
isfy the faculty that their educationa! 
attainments will justify their entering 
upon the practice of law when their legal! 
studies are completed. 

Applicants may be admitted condition- 
ally, notwithstanding they may be defi- 
cient in some subjects, in case such de- 
ficiencies are not so considerable as, in 
the judgment of the faculty, to disqualify 
them from carrying on the work of the 
freshman year. All such deficiencies, 
however, must be made up before the end 
of the year. 

Attorneys at law and students who 
have completed in other law schools of 
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approved standing a course of study 
equivalent to the work of the preceding 
year or years in this school, may be ad- 
mitted to advanced standing without ex- 
amination. Applicants may also be ad- 
mitted to advanced standing who shall 
pass a satisfactory examination upon 
prior subjects, but no one will be ad- 
mitted to a degree who shal] not have 
passed one full year in residence. 

Graduate course “A” is open without 
examination to graduates of this or any 
other approved law school having the 
degree of LL. B., or to any attorney at 
law who shall have been engaged in 
active practice for at least three years 
next preceding. The course leads to the 
degree of LL. M. Course “B” is only 
open to those who have received the de- 
gree of LL. M. in this or some other law 
school of approved standing or who shall 
have been graduated from some approved 
collegiate institution as a Bachelor of 
Arts or Philosophy. The degree of Doc- 
tor of Civil Law (D. C. L.) may be ap- 
plied for at the conclusion of this course. 

Students who are unable to complete 
the courses will receive certificates of 
proficiency for all studies in which they 
shall pass a satisfactory examination. 

Students who are not candidates for a 
degree will be admitted at any time 
without examination and allowed to take 
euch work as they may desire, provided 
they are qualified to pursue such subjects 
with profit to themselves. 

Three regular courses of study are pro- 
vided, leading in each case to a degree. 
The undergraduate course covers a pe- 
riod of three years, and is designed to 
afford a thorough training in the funda- 
mental principles of American law. The 
instruction given in this course is mainly 
of a practical nature and on such topics 
as are best calculated to fit the student 
for admission to the bar or as a prepara- 
tion for business life. 

Two graduate courses of one year each 
offer to advanced students a series of 
studies of a more scientific and philo- 
sophical character. The first is intended 
for those who desire a more extended 
range of practical study than is afforded 
in the undergraduate course, and pre- 
sents the more difficult and abstruse 
phases of legal procedure. The second is 
devoted to the history and philosophy of 
jurisprudence and is intended not only 
for practitioners but also for those who 
may desire to pursue the study of some 
branches of legal science as part of a 
liberal education. 

An elective course of one year is alse 
provided for those who desire special 
training in the fundamentals of mercan- 
tile law. 

A knowledge of Latin, sufficient for the 
purposes of the advocate, is required of 
all graduates. To supply those who may 
be deficient in this particular, a special 
course in elementary Latin is provided, 
which may be pursued by any student 
desiring without extra charge. 


THE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY— 
SCHOOL OF COMPARATIVE JURIS. 
PRUDENCE AND DIPLOMACY. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the an- 
nual report, which shows that the school 
Was opened Nov. 15, 1898, with appro- 
priate ceremonies in University Hall. 
The President of the United States and 
members of his Cabinet, together with 
many other distinguished men in. public 
life, honored the occasion with their pres- 
ence. Addresses were delivered by B. 
L. Whitman, D. D., President of the Uni- 
versity; Hon. John M. Harlan, LL. D., 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; Hon. David J. 
Brewer, LL, D., Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; 
Hon, Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Premier 
of Canada; Hon. John W. Foster, LL. D., 
ex-Secretary of State, and the Dean. 

The course outlined for the first year 
and the assignment of the educational 
work were as follows: 

Conflict of Laws and Comparative Con- 
stitutional Law, by Prof. Harlan. Each 
one hour per week, one-half year. 





International Law, by Prof. Brewer. 
One hour per week, one-half year. 


History of Diplomacy and Treaties of 
the United States, by Prof. Foster. One 
hour per week, one-half year. 

Roman Law, by Prof. Howe. 
per week, one-half year. 

Political Science, by the President. One 
hour per week, 

Equity Pleading and Practice, by Prof. 
Van Devanter, One hour per week. 

Transportation and Interstate Com- 
merce Law, by the Dean. One hour per 
week. 

Special lectures have been given—one 
by Hon. Lyman J. Gage, upon finance, 
and two upon interstate commerce, by 
Hon. Martin A. Knapp. Class conferences 
were held weekly upon the subjects 
taught, 

Ninety men enrolled as students in this 
course for the first year—sixty as can- 
didates for the degree of Master of Laws, 
and all with a view of taking the second 
year of the course and as candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law or Mas- 
ter of Diplomacy. The attendance upon 
the classes has been uniform throughout 
the year as to numbers, and an unusual 
interest in the work has been shown by 
all the students. 


The method of study followed has been 
by lectures, special courses of reading, 


One hour 


and class conferences, the lectures cover- 
ing the salient and important parts of 
the subject treated, the special courses 
of reading and study and the class con- 
ferences securing a full discussion of the 
subject. The interest of the students in 
the work has been very satisfactory to 


the faculty. 

Written examinations, seven in num- 
ber, have been held. These examinations 
took place at the conclusion of the study 
upon each subject, and fave been a very 
satisfactory test of the work and prog- 
ress made by the students. Our rating 
has been upon the basis of 100 for per- 
fect, and less than six have fallen below 
70, while a majority of the class have 
been above 85 and a good number above 
90 in their ratings. 


The following additions have been 
made to the faculty: 
Hon. David J. Hill, LL. D., Assistant 


Secretary of State; Hon. J. L. M. Curry, 
LL. D., for some time Minister to Spain; 
Hon. William P, Wilson, Sc. D., Director 
of the Philadelphia Commercial Museum; 
Hon. Martin A. Knapp, LL. D., Chair- 
man Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and Prof. Joseph French Johnson, A. B., 
of University of Pennsylvania. 

The work and the assignments for the 
second-year class are as follows: 

Political Science, One hour per week. 
The President. 

History of Diplomacy of the United 
States, Organization of the State Depart- 
ment, Duties of Ambassadors, Ministers 
and Consuls, and International Arbitra- 
tion. One hour per week. Prof. Foster. 

Constitutional Law and Jurisprudence 
of the United States. Prof. Harlan. 

History of European Diplomacy and 
Treaties and European Diplomatists. One 
hour per week, Prof. Hill. 

Roman Law. One hour per week. Prof. 
Howe. 

Comparative Jurisprudence. In charge 
of the Dean. (Special lectures for each 
subject.) Three hours per week. 

(a) History and General Principles of 
the Laws of India, Egypt, Palestine and 
Greece. 

(b) History and General Principles of 
Rpman Law, derived from Greece and 
developed in Rome to the time of Justin- 
ian, 

(c) A General View of the Law in Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages. 

(d) The Extension of Roman Law into 
some of the Great Modern States. 

(e) The Rise of the Common Law and 
its Extension into some of the Great 
Modern States. 

(f) Jurisprudence of England and her 
Colonies, France, Germany, Austro-Hun- 
gary, Italy and Spain. 
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University of Texas, Law Dept ....... Austin, Texas. 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA...... 
ihe cession begins September 10th, snd continues 
continues 
ain months. The course for the B.L. d 
covers two For catalogue address P. B. 


sessions. 

BARRINGER, Chairman of Faculty. 
es a AND LEE mg sa Se SCHOOL OF 
LAW. illiam L. Wilson, LL. D., President. A 
aie and complete two years’ ‘course. Fifteen 
hours of lectures a week each year. Three pro- 
fessors who devote their entire time to the school, 
and four lecturers on special topics. School of 
Economics, Political Science and History open to 
law students without charge. Expenses moderate. 
Session opens Sept. 14, 1899. For catalogue address 

Henry St. George Tucker, Dean, Lexington, Va 
Richmond College, Law Dept .......... Ye aay ay 
Wisconsin University Law School...... Madison, Wis. 


COLLECE OF LAW. 
SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


Most remarkable growth in the last two years of any 
law school yt — country. Due to our low tuition, reason- 
able board, beautiful and healthful climate, and many 
advantages offered to students desiring to pursue lite- 

studies, Oratory or Shorthand. 

sap loma admits to the Bar. Course of one year leads to 

legrees of LL.B. Write for catalogue free copy 
tne de 2 mmous Magna Charta. dress 
JAMES P. LAND, LL.M., Registrar, 


HUNTINGDON, TENN. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Faculty : —Hon. Thomas A. Moran, Hon. Hepry M. 
Soper. Hon. Edmund W. . Burke, Hon. 8. P. Shope, Hon. 
0. Carter, Hon. John G U 
of two years. Post course of one year. 


SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
further information address Secretary, 


ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
1501—100 Washington St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NASHVILLE COLLEGE OF LAW, 


NASHVILLE, TE*N. 
E. C. RAVENSCROFT, A.B., UL.M., Dean, 
One year course leading to the LL.B. degree. 
DIPLOMA ADMITS TO THE BA 
Tuition and all expenses low. Graduate Courses. 
leading to the advanced of LL.M., D.C.L., and LL.D. 
For Calalog and full information address, 
og of the Faculty, 
ASHVILLE COLLEGE, OF L 
504 Church Street, - Nas! nvities _ 
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International law. One hour per week, 
one-half year. Prof. Brewer. 

International Trade and Commercia’ 
Geography. One hour per week, one-half 
year, Prof, Wilson. 
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Finance. One hour per week. Prof. 
.Johnson. 


(a) Theory and Functions of Money. 


(b) Credits, or the Substitutes for Money. 


({c) Banking. International 
and Foreign Exchange. 

Public Finance, 

(a) Organization of the Treasury De- 
partment. (b) Revenues—Internal and 
Customs. (c) Bond Issues. (d) Appro- 
priations. (e) Disbursements. 

Special Lectures. 

Finance: Hon. Lyman J. Gage. 

Jurisprudence of Spain: Hon J. L. M. 


Payments 


rry. 

Interstate Commerce: Hon. Martin A. 
Knapp. 

The method of instruction in the sec- 
ond year will be by topical lectures, re- 
quired courses of reading, and class dis- 
cussions and conferences. All subjects 
are studied historically and compara- 
tively, with a view to arriving at the 
present condition and state of the law, 
thus fitting men for active and efficient 
service. 

The following is a list of the faculty: 

Benaiah L. Whitman, D. D., president 
of the university; Charles W. Needham, 
LL. M., dean; Hon. John M. Harlan, LL. 
D., Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; Hon. David 
J. Brewer, LL. D., Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; 
Hon, John W. Foster, LL. D., ex-Secre- 
tary of State; Hon. David J. Hill, LL. D., 
Assistant Secretary of State; Hon. Will- 
iam Wirt Howe, of the New Orleans bar; 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the 


‘Treasury; Hon. William P. Wilson, Sc. 


D., director of the Philadelphia Com- 


mercial Museum; Joseph Fréfich John-~ 


son, A. B.; Hon. J. L. M, Curry, LL. D., 
sometime Minister to Spain; Hon. Willis 
Van Devanter, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral; Hon. Martin A, Knapp, LL. D., 
ee Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 


SOUTHERN NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LAW. 


This school graduates two classes each 
year, and is at present enjoying by far 
the greatest period of prosperity in its 
history. 

Last year students were enrolled from 
sixteen different States and one foreign 
country. Next year promises at least 
double the enrollment of any previous 
years. 

The low rooms are being entirely re- 
furnished, and several complete sets of 
regular court books will be placed in the 
moot courts for the students’ use. Every 
grade of court from that of the Justice 
of the Peace to the Supreme Court of the 
ee States is kept constantly in opera- 

on. 

The graduates of this school have been 
remarkably successful in the practice, 


and are now found in almost every State 


of the Union. The diploma admits to 
the Bar without further examination. 
Huntingdon, Tennessee, the location of 
this college, is considered one of the 
healthiest cities in the South, and is noted 
for its mineral water. Students often 


come to be benefited by the climate and 
water. 


LAWYERS IN TROUBLE. 


Herman E. Ewohn, of the firm of Nea- 
ley & Ewohn, of 67 Clark street, Chicago, 
has been fined $200 for appearing in the 
Circuit Court as an attorney while not 
being regularly admitted to the bar. The 
Bar Association caused the action to be 
taken. 





William S. Wright, of Bristol, Pa., who 
was charged with embezzlement, has 
been disbarred, Judge Yerkes deciding 
that the findings of the commissioners 
appointed to examine into the accusa- 
tions against him were correct, and that 
Wright was guilty. 





The Brown County Bar Association 
(South Dakota), at a special meeting, 
passed a resolution advising the prose- 
cution of Albert Gunderson, an attorney 
at Pierre, S. D., tor contempt of court, 
alleged to have been committed by him 
in the Brown County Circuit Court. It 
is understood the case will be pushed. 


Edward Owings Towne, of Chicago, 
lawyer, novelist, playwright and poet, 
has been sentenced to imprisonment in 
the Penitentiary and to a fine of $2,000 
on a charge of being implicated in a con- 
spiracy to wreck the Lumbermen’s 
Building and Loan’ Association. Long 
before Mr. Towne got into trouble himself 
he wrote a book about a man who lived 
a double life. The principal character 
was a man who lived a life apparently 
poverty stricken to some, only to change 
his identity like “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” and live for intervals like a mil- 
lionaire on misappropriated funds. This 
book was called “Other People’s Money.” 
Another of his novels is “By Wits Out- 
witted.” : 


Henry Douglass Pierce, a wealthy at- 
torney of Indianapolis, was arrested on 
July 6 charged with offering a deed to 
land without having a revenue stamp on 
it, and with refusing to affix a stamp. 
The case grows out of his refusal to put 
the stamp on the deed to land he sold to 
an old colored woman, Ellen Jones, who 
had been paying for a lot on the instal- 
ment plan to him. On making the last 
payment, about June 1, Pierce absolutely 
refused to spend fifty cents necessary for 
the war revenue stamp. At that time he 
was taken before United States Commis- 
sioner Moores, and finally put the stamp 
on, Pierce is worth several hundred 
thousand dollars, and considerable inter- 
est was attached to the case. 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey has 
recently made an order disbarring Frank 
M. McDermit, a Newark attorney and a 
former member of the Assembly. Charges 
of extorting an exorbitant fee and receiv- 
ing payment for services not rendered 
were preferred against him some time 
ago by the Lawyers’ Club of Newark. 

We ask our readers to carefully note 
the fact that the guilty attorney is Frank 
M. McDermit, of Newark, and not Frank 
P. McDermott, of Jersey City. We can 
appreciate the fact that the similarity of 
names might be likely to cause some 
trouble and annoyance to the last named 
gentleman, a perfectly reliable member 
of the bar, and take this method of 
avoiding the creation of any false impres- 
sion. 





RECENT DEATHS. 
SE A 


ALABAMA. 
Judge Robert R. Savage, Centre. 
Judge J. Webb Foster, Abbeville. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Martin V. Biscailuz, Los Angeles. 
Judge William H. Clark, Los Angeles. 
W. L. Dudley, Sr., Stockton. 
John Lord Love, San Francisco 
COLORADO. 
Philip O'Farrell, Leadville. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Timothy E. Steele, Hartford. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Richard B. Lloyd, Washington. 
A. T. Britton, Washington. 
DELAWARE. 
Samuel Guthrie, New Castle. 
GEORGIA. 
Judge James M. White, Forsyth. 
ILLINOIS. 
Michael Andrew Rorke, Chicago. 
Frederick Becker, Carlyle 
Henry C. Goodnow, Salem 
Orlando G. Bartlett, Kankakee. 
Norman Williams, Chicago. 
INDIANA. 
Julian, Indianapolis. 
IOWA. 
Frank O, Temple, Atlantic. 
KANSAS. 
Judge J. V. Beekman, Arkansas City. 
Judge John B. Scroggs, Kansas City. 
KENTUCKY 
Judge J. L. Ward, Paris. 
Charles B. Hancock, Stanton. 


George W. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE SALE 


REPORTS, DIGESTS, Et 


WE ONLY HAVE ONE SET EACH, 
AT THE PRICE NAMED. 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


American Reports, 60 Vols. and 2 Digests 

Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law, good as new. 31 vols... 65 00 
Am, & Eng. R. R. Cases, 61 Vole. and 2 Digests...120 00 
Abbott’s New Cases, 32 Vols 

Abbott's N.Y. Practice Reports, 35 Vols. in 18.... 

Bacon’s Abridgments, Bouvier’s Notes, 10 Vols... 

Colo. Reports, 24 Vols 

Court of Claims Reports, 25 Vols 

Chitty’s Digest of Eng. Chancery Rep't 10 ‘sVols.. 12 50 
Cal. Reports, 64 Vols. to Reporter 

Cal. Reports, 89 Vols 


Eng. Exchequer Reports, 
Ene. ow Equity Re 
Eng. Common ad 


Eng. Chancery ° 
Beg. Chancery Lag pt 69 Vo 
i f toed Reports, 
ouse 0 8 
Howard’s N.Y. Practice 
Iowa Repo 97 Vols... 
Ind. Reports, lackford 8 Vols. and Ind. 144 Vols 
Lawson’s Rights and Remedies, 8 Vols 
Mich. Re 113 Vols. Harri on, W: 
Doug! Annotated a volu anes 
‘ish Reports, 38 av. - 2 Digests... 
" ols as 


. Law Reports, 52 Vols 

. Common Law Repor 

. Chancery Reports, 32 
"Y: Court of Appeals Reports, 157 Vols 
N.Y. ee 53 Vols 





27 Vols... 
rts, 42 Books and 4 D neste 
corte, 172 Vols., Single Walene Ed..2 
Reports, Curtis & Miller Ed. to Rep., 








Dunford & Eas t’sReports, 8 Vols. in 4 
Lawyers’ Rep’ts Annotated, 42 Vols. an 


All of the above are in good second-hand 
order. Send all orders to 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTEF, N. Y. 








LOUISIANA. 
Thomas Semmes, New Orleans. , 
MAINE. 
Asa Lowe, Springvale. 
Sanford S. Chapman, Fairfield. 
Hon. C. A. Spofford, Deer Island. 
MARYLAND. 
J. Frank Bateman, Paston. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
George W. White, Melrose. 
Judge James L. Walsh, East Boston. 
A. W. Preston, North Adams. 
John Edwin Smith, Worcester. 
MICHIGAN. 
Gilbert H. Blodgett, Ludington. 
c. C. Elisworth, Greenville. 
Henry Walbridge, St. Johns 
David W. Brooks, Detroit 
MISSOURI. 
Judge John W. Emerson, Ironton. 
Fielding W. Childs, Schell City 
Warner S. Pope, Kansas City 
NEVADA. 
Marshall, Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Judge Calvin Day, Dublin. 
Hon. John G, Sinclair, Bethlehem. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Justice J. A. Grotsky, Passaic 


Judge J. B. 
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NEW YORK. 
Hon. Alexander T. Goodwin, Larchmont Manor, 
Ex-Surrogate Herman Vedder Esselstyne, Hud- 
son. 


Ex-Senator William ©. Daley, Chatham. 
Hugo 8. Kilne, Buffalo. 
Mortimer V. Austin, Auburn. 
, Saddle River. 


ida. 
Ex-Judge Edmund L. Toumine, East Chester. 


OHIO. 
Hon. Lorenzo Danford, St. Clairsville. 
Luther D. Hawley, Toledo. 
Judge J. D. Cleveland, Spestane. 
Morgan D. Shafer, Findlay 
OKLAHOMA. 
L. E. Payne, Chandler. 


ORDGON. 
William Martin, Pendleton. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Thomas H. Baird, Monongahela City. 
Hugh Silas Stuart, Carlisle. 
Alfred Oliver Newpher, Millersville, 
TENNESSEE. 


James H. Barr, Chattanooga. 
Judge James Whitworth, Nashville. 


TEXAS. 
Bugene Digges, Austin. 
Col. J. L. A. Alford, Eulon. 
T. T. Teel, El Paso. 
VIRGINIA. 

Thomas Moore, Fairfax C. H. 
Senator William M. Flanagan, Powhatan C. H. 
Charles F. Collier, Petersburg. 
Judge William H. Bolling, Wytheville. 

WASHINGTON. 
Alexander K. McBroom, Spokane. 
Hiram E. Allen, Spokane. 


WISCONSIN, 
Henry Vilas, Madison. 
Stephen W. Granger, Milwaukee. 
CANADA. 


John Philip Leprohon, Ottawa. 





OBITUARY, 


JUSTICE FOLLETT. 


Justice David L. Follett of the Fourth Ap- 
pelil,ate Division, New York Supreme Court, died 


suddenly on the afternoon of July 5. He was 
born in Sherburne, N. Y., July 17, 1836. He 
was educated at Oneida Conf Seminary, 


erence 
studied law in the office of Rexford & Kingsley, 
at Norwich, and Jan. 5, 1858, was admitted to 
the bar. He immediately opened an office in 
Norwich, and practiced his profession there un- 
til Jan. 1, 1875. He has held the office of Justice 
of the Supreme Court since that date, his present 
term expiring in 1901. His ability on the bench 
received such recognition that he also held a 
number of appointive offices, one being that of 
Commissioner with David Dudley Field and Judge 
William Rumsey to revise the proposed Code of 
Evidence. Gov. Cleveland designated him in 
1884, as an Associate Justice of the Gen- 
eral ‘Term of the Fourth Department, which of- 
fice he held until January, 1889, when he was 
appointed an Associate Judge of the Court of 
Appeals to form a second division, and by this 
court he was appointed Chief Judge, and so 
continued until the court was discontinued. In 
November, 1892, Gov. Flower designated him to 
act as Associate Justice of the General Term of 
the First Department, and he served until 
January, 1895, when the court was abolished. In 
1895 he was appointed by Gov. Morton an As- 
sociate Justice of the Fourth Appellate Division, 
which place he held at the time of his death. 
Since the courts were reorganized under the 
new constitution at the beginning of 1896, three 
of the Appellate Division have died— 
Hamilton Ward of Allegany, Manly C. Green of 
Buffalo, and now Judge Follett. 
CHIEF JUSTICE FIELD. 
Walbridge Abner Field, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, died 
on the evening of Saturday, July 15. Judge 
Field was born in Springfield, Vt., April 26, 
1833, his father’s parents coming from Rhode 
Island and his mother’s from Connecticut. He 
graduated from Dartmouth and from the Har- 
vard Law School. He was appointed to the Su- 
preme branch by Governor Long in 1881, and 
was promoted to the Chief Justiceship in 1890. 
Just before his appointment by Governor Long 
he went to Congress. 


SS aa 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The card of “H. L. T.” in our agency 
column offers an excellent opportunity 
for a young lawyer of some experience. 
An established law and collection office 
ls offered for sale, It is situated in a 
Nebraska town of 1,600 population. Write 
for further particulars. 


We take pleasure in calling attention to 
to the card of the Nashville College of Law. 
Tenn. A diploma from that institution ad 
mits to the bar. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS, 


DISTRICT « OF COLUMBIA. __ 





O'Meara & ro 813 G st., N. W. Refer toColum- 
bia National Bank. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO O (Coste Co) 
CHARLES TURNER BROWN, 79 Dearborn st. Acts 


as counsel to practisin attorneys in patent 
causes. All conveniences for taking depenitions 


OF INTEREST TO CORPORATIONS 








‘Im many Sietooat § Union laws have been enna 
prescribing certain duties ‘orm: vy 
which contemplate at 
and — = = — 
pore instances, going so far as 
Dit by judicial, proceedings e sooment of Gap 
en into by such corporations that fail tocom 
A eee 
nder these circumstances it is t that oor 
in to do business outside of their re 


at Guam bolas thay can taguily apea 
can 16; 
their pusiness in _ States. ry! J 
With that end in view THE American LAWYER here 
8 who are reliable men, and 


the of such i 
Where such corporations to open an 
office in the State. arrangements can be made 


a) the ome ou 3: utilize oe office 
esignating office ef business in such State, 
cassmnt eames the law firm may be named upon 
whom process may be served 

one coming bap the meaning of such laws can 


such attorne 
yoy on ann og for their services, whi ae ought not to 
$25 per ~ ser 
ose matters may d 
vot the right m4 do 
some desirable State or territory, or poe 
them from bringing suit in some a ma 
Those attorneys, whose names and addresses are her: 
given, will advise you as to all requirements of the = 
visions of law to corporations that sell 
products in such State by means of traveling salesmen 


or ope any business while having no branol 
office, or fi or other business office coming with 
in the purport of the statutes of such States. 


Alabama—Gunter&Gunter, MosesBidg, Montgomery 
Arizona— 


Arkansas—P. C. FISHER, 600 Garrison ave., Fort 
Smith. 


California— 

Colorado— 

Connecticut— Chas. Kleiner, 309-310 Exchange Bldg, 
New Haven. 

Delaware— 

Gongie— 

Idaho— 

Tllinois— 

Indiana— 

Iowa— 


saa— 

praia, & Trabue, Columbia Bldg, Louis- 
ville. 

ae 


and—HODSON & HODSON, 6 Lexington street, 
Eat 


husett 

Michigan SAYLES, WOOD & HAMMOND, 10 Butler 
Building, Detroit. 

Minnesota— Fifield, Fletcher & Fifield, 920-930 Lum- 
ber a Minneapolis. 

Mississ: 

Misso ae & Jones, American Bank Bidg, 
Kansas City. 

Montana— 

Nebraska— 

New Jersey—THOMAS P. FAY, Long Branch. 

New Mexico— 

New York—THE COUNSELORS BUREAU, 52 William 
street, New York. 

North Carolina— 

North Dakota—BANGS & GUTHRIE, Grand Forks. 

Ohio— William T. McClure. King Bldg, Columbr-+ 

Oregon— PIPES & TIFFT, 708-711 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Portland. 

Pennsylvania— Frank E. Boyle, Burr Bldg, Scranton. 


e Island— 
South Carolina—MORDECAI & GADSDEN, 43-47 Broad 
Charleston. 


Was 
West Virginia MERRICK & SMITH, Parkersburg. 


Wisconsin— Chas. H. Hamilton, “ity Hall, Milwaukee. 











WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale, Btc., 
will be inserted under this head, six lines or under, 
for $1.90 for one month, $1.50 for two months, or $2.00 
for three months; larger space in pgoportion.. All 
notices guaranteed genuine. Unless otherwise stated, 
answers to be addressed care AMERICAN LAWYER’S. 
AGENCY, Box 41i. New York City. 








FOr SALE.— Established law and collection office in 
one of the best county seat towns of 16.0 


tion in Nebraska. mye F with or without office 

—— library of 400 volumes. Will remain 
purchaser till January 1, 1900. Can furnish use- 

of i brary, &c., for a year if Excellent 


chance for a young man of some experience. Best of 
reasons for selling. Address “H. L. T.” care Ameri- 
can Lawyers’ Agency, P. O. Box 411, New York City. 





a —_ attorney —_ three years ex- 
perien uate e Law De 
ment of the University of Michigan, ‘ool like to form 
ne ons or getin with some attorney who has. 
enty of work, if there isa chance for advance- 
ee Address Harry M. uFrr, Gobleville, Mich. 





YOUNG LAWYER, ee and professional 
uate, 4 year's acti now professor 
Looe enivers ity. desires to re-enter- 
practice. in ——s partnership in office desiring 
services of one ag trained for the preparation 
and trial of References exchan, Address 
TRIAL Caruana care American Lawyers’ Agency. 





Wo ges some, Th Bw =¥ 
saneeaet cat tak Ws aad a calm 9, and go 


tion, on C. M. & St. P. R. R. in South Dakota A 
“M. O. R.”, care American Lawyers’ Agency, P. O. 
Box 411, New York City. 


The Law 
Relating to 
Banks and Depositors 
And 


Bank Collections. 


By ALBERT 8. BOLLES. 








This important work is divided inte three parts: 
Roseiving ond Keeping of Depostia tie Pavtay ct thane 


win he “tee Wiese Part the following subjects are con- 
and Liabflit Sr ee eee 
Kinde of Deporte y, id : 








athe catbority of Banks Deposite— 
to Receiv: after 
Banking Hi ours—To ‘what Officer Se 
and When Agent of a Depositor— Pass-books. . 
The Second Part covers the following subjects: “a 

of 

als Corporation Deposi-Paymenta 10 ® Be 
ttaching Creditors of Principal and 
Partnership Deposite—. of Joint Deposite 
— it of Wife's Deposite— it to Donees—Pay- 
ment of Forged Checks— Pe oe roreed In. 





solvency—Presen In what 

aa pty Qs EG 
ws a 

and wt ‘ Holder Sue the Drawee 


of Limitations—O 
Retained to Pay the Depositor’s Indebtedness—Payment 
of the Deositor’s NovesPayment through the eering 
House—Public Deposits. 


In the Third Part relating to collections, the follow 
RD. ks fully treated 


The work contains 554 pages. 
Price, in cloth, $4.50 Full law sheep, $5.0¢ 





STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
at @ 0. Box 4) 


SEW Yora. 





ET NOOO ARIA ¢ 





PPLE OT ti 


a fons 


ee 


- mer 
a. eens ae ‘ alent 


eee 





dl ont ete 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


accredited attorneys on favorable terms. 





ALABAMA. 


Limestone) 
ercial law and collections. 


ison) Lawrence Cooper 
mom a and W.R.Rison&Co., b’kers. 
Livingston* (Sumter Reuben Chapman | 58 


MNCHARD W we. STOUTZ gy 6 rt epee = oy 
offices 17 N. Royal st. Collecti ease mote: 
eral law ce. tions taken 
=s to First National Bank and Wm. H. Ay 


FIELDING VAUG VAUGHAN. 6S. 65 St. Francis st. Practices 
State and United States. Prompt 
rae aoe intention given to collections 
snd a way ~ ee Steno A = — 
ret 


Law List and Lawyers. 


Mon ones W. M. BLAKEY 
A ey at law and notary public, 40}, Commerce 
at. sf. Bpesiel attention to commercial collections. 
Refers to Bank of Montgomery, Chandler & Don- 
a hg estate and insurance. Attorney for Riv- 
ie Brick Co. Will represent foreign creditors 
in 7 proceedin, 
* (Lee) 











James Reilly 
Send to Phoenix 
tin 


J 
fayetteville* oe ga pivcconcsenewe L. W. Gregg 
fort Smith* (Sebastian 

THOMAS BOLES. Land titles, estates and collec- 
tions, Bankruptcy cases, specialties. Refers 
to American National Bank. 

P. C. FISHER, 600 Garrison ave. Commercial, cor- 
poration ‘and real estate law. Special atten- 
tion to proceedings in bankruptcy and mer- 
cantile collections. 


Greenwood" (Sebastian)........ ......-..- T. B. Pryor 


Refers to Bank 


Ozark* (Franklin) 
Paragould* (Greene) 


Searcy* (White) Stricklin & Martin 
Springdale (W Weehingion SE M. B. Davidson 
Hefers to Austin (Min) National Bank and Bank 


Healdsburg 

" dutroRD POLEARD, Rooms 38-206 Ballard 
and probate law practice, 
experience. 


; sixteen years 
WOR & LEE. Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. Attor- 
8 for National Bank of 


‘omona Angeles) .. 
Riverside* (Riverside) G 
Refers to Orange Growers’ Bank and First Na- 
tional Bank. 


San ) 
Boos § Rooms 19, 0 ok 24 og tay 2 Block. 
the Fi First National Bank, San Diego. 


FRANCISCO* (San Francisco) 
Bartlett & Bartlest, 530 California st. 
yap teat Santa- 


ain) R. W. 
Bldg. Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ 
Davis & Allen 


Aspen” ( 
Colorado Springs’ (El Paso 
Cunningham & oe Ferris Block. Refer to 
El ‘aso County Bank, ET of OolscadeSpeines 
change National Banks, all of ea 
Cripple Creek (El Paso).......... 
fer to Bimetallic Bank of ‘ios leen. 


ae to Nf & Merchants’ Bank. 
Denver* (Arapahoe 
KELLOGG. Post & SHELDON, 600 & 628 Ernest & 
Cranmer Bld References on a: plication. 
CHARLES A. Mac LLAN, 815 to 817 Ernest & Cran- 
mer Bldg. Refers to First National Bank. 
(See card front page.) 
Durango” (La Plata) Reese ae 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
Eldora (Boulder) 
Grand Junction* (Mesa) 


om = 


Fairlamb 


( 
Lake City* (Hinsdale) 
Refers to the Miners & Merchants’ Bank. 
Leadville* (Lake).................- . William H. Nash 
Montrose* (Montrose) 


Telluride* (San Miguel) .. L. C. 
References: The Bank of Telluride and N. xe 
Mansfield. 


CONNECTICUT. 


eer sy * (Fairfield) 

«9 Franklin Block. Refer to Brid, 
Danbury* (Fairfield) ............-...-. 
East Haddam (Middiesex).......... E. 


Gould & Tracy 
Nat. B’k. 
. D. Brewster 





Emory Johnson 
Greenwich (Fairfield) .................- ¥. A. Hubbard 


Haugh Sullivan 
es Riowns oll wonisdery ~..-da8. A. Vance 
Pine efferson) Crawford & Hudson 
Russellville* Davis & Son 


THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 


ational 
Fe ech & Dorel Pinet Wetional Bank Refer 
to First National Bank and City 
William A. Wright, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank or any New 
Haven bank. 
New London* (New London) 
Newtown (Fairfield) 
Refers to 


a (New Castle) 
WALTER H. HAYES, 839 Market st. Refers to Un- 
ion National Bank of Wilmington. 


ea OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHING of actincten) 
JOHN A. "GAR HEL, 221 436 st. Mercantile colleo- 
tions a Refers te Central Nat'l 2 
os a 4. “sas Fendall Blag. 344 D st.. N. W 
R. Berry, Benjamin 5. Minor). Re. 


BLACKBURN & & BLACKBURN, # Bae men ave. 


Jr. 
stiogin the re ee Court nef the nited 
States, the courte of the District of Columbia, 
the Court of Claims = Se Bees Ee 
partments. e mercantile 
collections. 
CLARENCE A. BRANDENBURG, Fendall Bldg, 344 
D&t., N.W. 8 collection 
tions taken. F.W.Brandenbu 
HOMER GUERRY, 8;-88 Fendall Bidg. "Stirs 
Was! bingien & Trust Co. 
HUBERT by ECK, 629 *. st, N. W. Expert in 
Paten t Causes. (See card.) 
C. ALBERT WHITE, 452 D st., N. W. General law 


and departmental practice. Collection depart- 
nelk. “hele to coln National Bank. 


FLORIDA. 


(Escambia 
BLOUNT & BLOUNT. Refer te First Nat'l —_. 
WILLIAM FISHER & E. D. paees. Attorneys for 
Citizens’ Nationa) Ban 


MARSH & CHIPLEY. Refer to Citisens’ Nat'l Bank. 
Angustine* (St. Jehn) W. W. Dewh 


GEORGIA. 
poe Desgnerty) 


ericus* (Sumte: nage 
"es to People’ 8 National Ban 
Athens” (Clarke) Sol. Flatau 
Refers to aeange Bank, Athens and all leading 
business bh: — 


Atlanta* (Fulto: 
STEPHEN COATES panes, | P.O ~~ hag Com- 


McELREATH Mf MCELR ath cites  MocEireath, 
Emmett McElreath), 717 Temple Court. Gen- 


HESTER 





tt 
eral law practice collections. 
Third National Bank of Atlanta. 


References : 
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DeaKalb* (DeKalb)..... Wenee ess seceseres--- Cy Ae ONES 
Dixon™ (Lee).......-..-..-+--.--. Morrison & Bethea INDIANA. 
DART & DOYAL | Downer's Grove (Du Page)....... CHARLES H. LEECH Anderson* (Madison) J.B. Thornbargh 
mo Court. | Durand (Winnebago)....--..--- on... RT. Waller | Sagoiae A Ey 
~ \Geo. P. Mumo it (Livingston)............. Romberger & Smith —_e eenceecensese eee S — 3 
N er to ational Bank of Chicago or any | A Pen ces cescadivbestene ce Rose & Rose 
. ess man in Dwight, Il). Batesville (Ripley)...... ........ -.--Cornet & Gelvin 
East St. Louis (St. Clair)............ Maurice V. Joyce * a nae H. P. Pearson 
Sentara | Miia ae) Poworn alas | gy, Refrnt0 none Hani Belied, 
Drm. §. Thomess | Em wood ( a Send to Peoria. Refer to First ¢ National Bank of Bloomington 
Y J. G. Parks Forel (Were Deisdidiibecsecuns wt F. saee® Pucnsceccntiingiieenseds See 
epIeMerr tate ayne)...................Henry T. Martin | Brasil* daneds evecccevedsedeccce< . A. it 
Gaandeene svtadnsoseiy eae & berm 4 Refers to Penditon, Sohne & Co, Bankers. Cam UNE sonasenadiail Wer 

Refers to the nididis Georgio Boake Syne nay .......W. N. Oronkrite | Colum’ (whitey) edececasevessace E. K. Strong 
Elberton” (Elbert) z. B. rhe i of Freeport. Columbus* ) William J. Beck 
amie d@len,........ cc. -cur BF. Fulton (Whiteside)....................F Holleran Refers to the First National Bank 
Gaineoville* (Hall)... ...---s--ssccs-H. H. Perry | 2#lena* (Jo Davies) ............-.-.. Martin J. DINOS | Crawfordsville” (Mi 
Griffin ( (inex) -.------.-------. wm. D. GODFREY | “"* Tibor W. Caldwell, Reters to First National and 

) 5 rg National Bank Bldg. At for Citizens’ National Banks. 
( ee ee peek, Onell State ‘Bank, Louis M. Refers to First National Bank 
= ah 5 tee ’ Bank ¢ London Mille, a poke, Vat — and 
Seaneg? (Waynes ne Beak ot Were tt Gut | Greenup (Cumberiand)........-. ..Send to Mattoss | Crown Peint* (Lake)............ . Willis C. McMahan 
La "TTreap) MPR R Harwell & y Harrisburg" (Saline) . ‘Choisser, Whi tley. & Choisser | Decatur* (Adams).............. James T. Merryman 
(Ste 666 ec a eee Refers to City National Bank of Harrisburg. Refers to a Old Adams County Bank. 
Msoon” (Bibb)... cccnocn iti Hiaria Bireh (Marahall)---sosseeeeeonssee0000 Fred $ Potter 

ie? (Colqmitt). == oo Gomipaay: Hinsdale (Du Fare) AE iL i. LEECH | giwood 
Montezuma (Macen) DuP: sonville* (Morgan)......... Richard Y; 

, ny Meereryghanaguemnapegner sgh ——hend B= 77 pane aeinentn ‘Higgins & Walter | Evansville (Vanderburgh).... CHARLES L. WEDDING 
I ©. C. Duncan | Kankakee* (Kankakee).... ....... Daniel H. Paddock Refers to the ws National Bank. 

+e a (Tattnall)...............W. T. Burkhalter | Kewanee (Henry)..............-..-... Blish & Lawson | Fairmount (Grant).............-....----- L. A. Cassell 

Rome* SSR Cc. E. CARPENTER Kirkwood (Warren) ........000-+------ Geo. M. Nixon | fort W: on. ZOLLARS, WORDEN ——_ 

Gavannah* (Chatham) .............. Geo. W. Bec Lincoln* Cogen) Webasseccecsccccceccsoes 8. L. Wallace and attorneys of Pa. RR. Co. 

oo. 9 ny other bank iy Sevan Merchant ees ne =--*-*-2------ 2 ee Bae nan A a Chicage Ry. 4 
Swainsboro* (Emanuel ~ Aad fF P a AEE. Mattoon (Coles) ....... OP Andrews & Vause | Frankfort* ae Charles Stanley 
Thomasville* (Thomas)....... Mactaigze & sf aslatgee Refer to any bank in ene or Uae County. Frankton (Madison) ................-+ J. 

Tifton (Berrien)................. Jonathan B. Murrow | Moline* (Rock Ysland). Woed & Peek | Goodland es eeeeee DEREK: J. W. Oswald 
to Love 4 . Buck Momence (Kankakee). . .E. P. Harney Goshen* (Elkhart) ...................... GEO. D. LINT 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ............ Powhatan B. Whittle Refers to Momence ‘Banking Co. of Moments, | "Ets te Oe a be 


Waycross* (Ware) 
J. Walter Bennett. 


Toomer & Reynolds. Refer to Bank of Waycross. 
Wayaesboro* (Rarke) Seabo: 


to Citizens’ Bank of Waynesboro. 


IDAHO. 


pee DAND COMMERCIAL & COLLECTION ~~ (Ltd). 
Samuel L. Newton, Mgr. Collections. Mercan- 
tile litigation. References: AllBoiseCi 


rm H. Jones 


Monmouth* (Warren) 
J.B. Brown. Refers to the People’s and Second 
National Banks. 





Neoga (Cumber' 


banks. hland) \. Ritter 
Caldwell* eagen)--- romaon see ances ‘Citieak” "Grifiths ms ” aye. Fira National Bank and od ines Bank. 
COCOA ON L. H. Johnston | Oregon* (Ogle)..................- --Frank Bacon 
Idaho RO ae B. J. Briggs Ottawa* (La Salle)... H. G. Cook 
Lewiston* (Nez Perces)............ L. L. & 609 La Salle st. Refers to First National and 
Moscow* (Latah)...................- James H. National City Banks. 
Payette (Canyon). --...-.--++-.-+0sees00s2 J.J. Rogers | Pans (Christian)............. E. A. Humphreys & Son 
Pocatello* i cosscouceaued E. P. Blickensderfer Refer to the First National Bank 
Galmon City* (Lemhi) .................... ¥F. J. Cowen Paris* ( dS lp tale M. McKinlay 
Weleer* (Washington)..........+.+0« seoe-J. W. ACES | Paxton (ford)........----.. Woli, McBeth & Reeves 
- fale a Bek. Ref bank the ci 
er to an ank in e@ A 
ILLINOIS also — National Bank, Shee. ad 
Abingdon (Knox).........22. -ccccooss Dennis Clarke * (Peoria’ 
SED concecocecensescosesil gnecelin Bs HENRY C. FULLER, Attorney for Anthony Loan 
AE adic cn ccccceccccctesties Wooster & Hawes & Trust Co. 
Arcola i tieasensennndiaee Send to Pontiac* (Livingston).......... Harry G. Greenebaum 
Assumption (Christian).......... Dowdall & Refers to any bank in Livingston County. 
SR incccecccccenscsedsiiel H. O. Soutbworta | Princeton* ao biiiniesies enderson & Trimble 
Austin (Cook)..............-e00s00000.3. W. Bennett Quin pore (a 
Sie aon sneneeeensceeees me R. ——— H. B. COFFIELD, 510% Hampshire st. Commercial 


Clair)... 
A for First National Bank. 
Belvidere” (Boone) snsacne coneeee-Muller & De Wolf 





law and collections. Refers to State Savin; 
Loan & Trust Co. and Ricker National Bank. 


L. E. EMMONS,Jr Refers to Ricker National Bank. 






ak Gallatin ences Philli > & Rittonhoase 
¢ ( “s it 
Canton (Fulton)........ Booktout CW: TFrost & MeRvoy 
Refers to Canton National Bank Rook Island* (Rock Island)........ Alexander Stewart 
Carbondale (Jackson). - Refers to Book. 
Cee ( k) ee n- me - A Jarman 
Chenes ts Shelbyville" (Shel ee es in a CHEW 
CHICAGO* Yakional anes of renee a 
JOSIAH CRATTY, Floor 18, Security Building, 188 Soon aie -~ 
Ho © Pieher, tec. Win. Beek ae hee: PALMER, Sang HAMILL & LESTER. | General 
C. Simmons & Co., gloves. Depositions atternaye 5. rch 5 &: 4 - +- —e 
before Allee Hanning, Notery Public. 1308. all courts. Refer “y- any hae 7 city. 
Streator (LaSalle)................++ alter Reeves 
FREDERICK & WESLEY H. MAINS, 417 Ashland Sullivan (Moultrie) 


Bldg, Clark & Randolph sts. Refer to 
& Claflin, 308 Dearborn st. and Chicago City 
Bank, 6235 South Halstead st. 
CHARLES H. LEACH, 405 Tacoma Bld, 
in all courts. Special attention 
lections. Corporations, insurance, commercial 
and real estatelaw. Refers to American Bond- 
ing & Trust Co., Chicago, 


THE > aang | AGENCY (Judge J. W. Cochran, 


Attorne’ . C. Estee, Su and N )», 
95 & 97 x st. Law and end'os Melleotions. "Bec. 


~ tlements and securities. (See card.) 


Chillicothe (Peoria) ..........<+see000-.+ Send to Peoria 
Danvers en cpenevecncsaebie oa 
Danville* (Vermillion)......... covagy m. 

Decatur” ) o eeseden & Fi 


. Practice 
to col- 


Peadro & Sentel. Refers to Merchants & Farm. 
ers’ State — ane the State Bank 


Sumner (Lawrence). . bedbwoes 5. C. Lewis 
camore* (De Kalb).. saneesse _@. W. Danton 
laylorville* (Christian).............. James M. Taylor 

Refers to H. M. emeeveer & & Co., henieane 

Toledo* (Cumberland) . . aces 8. Everhart 

i ccnedathodndanesc coscos ys P. Miller 

¥ Refers . Bank of Burge, Dewey & ‘ieee += 
andalia* (Fayette) .............--<++---. onry 

Wateeha® tn sis) ‘ M —— - 
a a* ( mois) . organ 

Waukegan* (Lake). bw ‘oodle & Arnoid 





Wheaton (Du Page).....s000+--- 
Whitehall (Greene) ............... 
bd ree aM 


CHARLES 2  . 











caiogeecccccnednnt Jackson Boyd 
Con .—, . Cook 
Hammond ( a= a 
ee Oe by (Biack ford) , omnmnnadinadl John A. Remy 
fers to 
Heltonville feevenent Lesteshvescasel Send to Bedford 
a a isomnaes Spencer & Branyon 


nit a BULLOCK. tngelie Bldg. Twelve years ex- 
perience in collections, corporation, commer- 
cial, financial, trust and real estate matters. 
List of commercial clients and references on 


application. 
JOHN W. KERN, Suite No. 835 New Stevenson Bldg. 
Refers to er National Bank. 


MORRIS, NEWBERGER & CURTIS, Commercial Club 
Bldg. Practice in Federal, State and 








Supreme 
Courts. Commercial law. Col- 
Let 
Refer to 
Le ul indianapole banks, Armou& Gn, Chcage, 
Inwood (Marshall). .................--+. See Plymouth 
Jasper* (Dubois)... -Mil & 
ville 
‘athens fo the Malmmnia WILBUR F. SEVERSON 
Towler National and M Merchants’ Na- 





New Albany* (Floyd) S pRRRpSRE REE TItS '. Jacob Herter 
ee eae a Borgerding, cashier New Albany 


New Harmony ( = neensess e6eees C. Taylor 
Reters to New Harmony Banking Go . 
Oakland City (Gibson). ........ ...... Chas. D. Saae 
Refers to People’s State Bank of Oakland Ci 
Peru* (Miami)................... — - & MoClintic 
Marshall 


Hy | AAC RERIRS mr ba elles 
Princeton* (Gibson) .............. John Q. A. Goodman 
Refers , Princeton. 























sameness 
sates 





<= 
ws Ey Rafer eel nts 
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INDIAN TERRITORY. 


‘owata (Cherokee 
“Refers to J. E. Cee, merchant. 
Purcell (Pontotoc)...... .-....-- 1. Ww. . [pga 
Refers to the Chickasaw National Bank 
South McA lester (Choctaw Nation) 
JOHN W. BLACK. Practice in all the courts. Re 
fers to First National Bank. 
Of Tahloquah and. Mayes, 
ation. 
BLUE & — 
collections. 


ALBERT " COOPER Security Savings Bank Bldg. 
Refers to Cedar National Bank and 
Security Savings 


CRISSMAN & HOLBROOK, Cedar Rapids Savings 
Bank Refer AS 


Cedar Rapids National 
Bank an Security Sa Bank. 


JOHN . _—. Commercial and corporation 
law t attention to a and > 


nares ity Discccessocesccssaeoes P. W. Burr 

Refers tizens’ anieae Bank. 
Charter Oak (Crawford) L. E. Goodwin 
Cherokee* (Cherokee M. WAKEFIELD 
Refers to First National Bank. A general law 
. Collections and real estate litigation, 

ities. Notary public. 

le & Nagle 


Ayes 


efferson 
Davenport* (Scott) IRA R. TABOR 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to First 
National, Citizens’ National and Davenport Na- 
tional Banks. 
Dayton (Webster) ............--««---- J. H. Lindburg 
Decorah* (Winneshiek) 
Refers to the First National Bank. 
Denison* (Crawford).........-.-..-.------ J. P. Conner 
Des Moines* (Polk 
CUMMINS, HEWITT & WRIGHT, Youngerman Block. 
Refer to lowa National and Valley Nat’) Banks. 
DUDLEY & COFFIN. Refer to the Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co.and Marquardt Savings Bank. Gen- 
eral law practice. Thoroughly equipped col- 
lection department. 
ety td & Ls ge Rooms 311, 312, 313 Iowa Loan 
& Trust Bldg. Commercial law and collections. 
Dubuque* (Dubuque 
MYON & LYOR, Cor. 5th & Main sts. Refer to First 
National Bank, Dubuque; American. Adams 
and U. 8. Express Co. sand any Dubuque man- 
ufacturer or wholesaler; The H. B. Claflin Co., 
NewYork; Carson, Perre, Scott & Co., Chicago. 
Duncombe (Webster) 
(Harri T. E. Brady 
P Charles L. Hays 
Refers to City State Bank and Hardin Co. Bank. 
yton) W. A. Preston 





Alto)......... 7 B. 


Thos. Stapleton 
lections a ae rg Loans and abstracts made. 
* (Linn & Moffit 


jeyedan 
Oelwein (Fayette). . 
Onawa* (Monona). . 


* (Mitchell) . 
ers to the Mitchell County Bank. 
Osceola* (Clarke) W. 8S. Hedrick 


Ossian (Winneshiek).. 

Ottosen (Humboldt) .. 

Ottumwa* (W: 0) 

Packwood (J 

Paton (Greene 

Pleasant Plain (Jefferson) 

Postville (Allamakee) ................--- F. 8. Burling 
Preston (Jackson) ....... oe .-Send to Maquoketa 
Primghar* (O’Brien).... .........- O. H. Montzheimer 
Rippey (Greene) Send to Jefferson 
Rock aig (Lyon) 

W. E.HOOPES. A general law practice in State and 
Federal courts. Collections and real estate liti- 
gations ities. No and iret in 
office. Refers to Iowa and First Nat'l B’k. 

Rock Valley (Sioux)..................-- 

Refers to the State Bank and par) os aad 
Rolfe (Pocahontas) ........--++---+--0e00- C. C. Delle 
Ruthven (Palo Alto) Send to aes 
Sac City* (Sac) W.H. 
Sanborn (O’Brien) 

Schaller (Sac) 
Scranton (Greene). ... 
Shannon City (Union)... 


Shenandoah (Page) ............-..-+«+++- C. 8. Keenan 
Sibley* (Osceola) .............-.2ceseereees 0. J. Clark 
Sigourney* (Keokuk) .................++- G. D. Woodin 
Gms o~ (Woodbury) 

re Security Bldg. Refers to Security 


onal Bank. 

LOHR “GARDINER & LOHR Masonic Bldg. Collec- 
tions, de) tions an eral law practice. 
Refer to Merchants’ aie rity Nat’! Banka. 

Sioux Rapids (Buena Vista) .. --.--D. F. Johnston 








bank 
Goxie* (Sheridan) 

Refers to Sheridan County Bank of Hexie. 
Aumboldt* (Allen) E. A. Barber 
Hatchinson . H. 


Jetmore* ( 
Jewell 
unction 


w.c. 
* (Leavenworth) C. R. MIDDLE on 
A general law practice in all courts; notary and 
stenographer in office. Refer to any bank ip 
Leavenworth. 


Decatur) 
Refers to Oberlin National Bank. 
Olathe* J GOED cccccnnccescovcevesesed J. W. Parker 
Israel Moore 





Salina* ( ) 
Santa Fe* (Haskell).........-.. «+++. «- Cc. W. ‘Brewer 


~~ . 8 &, 


MOQ rr 





























Se Ma Pages gn Man | Doe 
ee ee K. WOODWORTH. Refers to First Na- 


Stowell & Nold. Refer to First National Bank. 


} mw bey, Smith)........:. ccceseccecs- Bb. 8. RiC8 
A Dhabbactoan ebsabbdeds ccee Ws Os ae 


(Shawnee 
— A. HURON. Prompt attention to mercan- 
tile collections. Refers to First National, 
Merchants’ National and Central Nat’) Banks 
of Topeka. Practice in all courts. 


Wa Keeney* (Trego) ............ cbodeccace dig Ms Om 
Wellnekes (Seeeninaton) cocccadttte a ce Smith 
©)... WEWRY W. HUTTMANN 
National Bank of Wichita. 
Winfield* (Crowley)..........-... Charles W. Roberts 
Yates (Woodson) .... Stephenson & Hogueland 
KENTUCKY. 

Aciiend (Bore Weneeeocanhs enamel D. W. Steele, Jr. 
Bowling Darren). ««sseeeees W. W. Mansfield 
eae oe (Ta aew) esnees Stag Beet Forze 

Chandler, President Bank of 


pa belleville. iy. an. J. Procter Knott, ae 
partment, Cen College, 

Hon. P. Wat. Hardin, Ex-Attorney General State 

of Kentucky, wee Ky. 





Clinton* (Hickman). . ee 
a (Kenton)... peosuc cesaned Simmons & Simmons 
Dan’ PA EIERD cc0ccc ccccce coconasona gets Ge ae 
falmouth* (Pendleton) ae Fossitt 
Greaney” (<9 limes mA Cole 
TOONUP) . .........- cence coves We oe 
Henderson* (Henderson) .............. Geo. D. Givens 


Lexington* (Fayette) 
Refers to Lexington City National Bank. 


UIS VILLE* (Jefferson) 
BARNETTS A POSTON, 250 Fifth st. Attorneys for 
National ee Co. and German 
Bank. Practice in State and Federal courts. 
Commercial, 


insurance and conpenaten’ law law, 





* Paris* (Bourbon 
Pikeville* (Pike). - Sheppard Harman & Goodykoontz 


to Bank of Pikeville. 
(Floyd) .. -e«+++-Archer & Friend 
* ( Bpcocegecccccssesdan J. Tevis Cobb 
Russell (Greenup) ................... ~ Greenup 
)ennseens-seeccceeee-J. B. Coffman 














P GRPERSEE) ccccccocescscans Brown 
Refers b by perminaion to Bank of T: 
Uniontown (Butler).............. ae nfield 
Venosburg* IIB) « coccccccccccccceses bert 
Versailles‘ (Woodford) .............<«- cLeod 
West Liberty CRESESAR) . co00ccccceegss W. B. Lykins 
Winchester* ( Bccoccouscceunnsiig & 
LOUISIANA. 
lex: ia* (Rapides) ................. Leven L. Hooe 
I ye er  aettaneeceueeneill Bussey & Naft 
Baton *(E Baton Rouge)........ Alvan E. Read 
Clinton* (East Feliciana)............... W. F. Kernan 
Refers to Bank of Baton Rouge, La., and Bank 
of Clinton, La. 
Denaldsonville* (Ascension) .......... Edm 
Homer* eee nade cdeSnaboees adaneen J. E. Moore 
lo* (Avoyelles).................- 
Monroe* gona wisacwcusscudyed Stubbs & Russell 
ew Orleans” ( 
“HUBERT * ANSLEY, 220 Carondelet st. Refers 
to H Lewis & Co. (Ltd. ), New Orleans. 
Other references furnished if desired. 
Rayville* (Richland)................... Wells & Wells 
Shreveport* (Caddo)...... . egg & RANDOLPH 
(A, H. Leonard, E. H. Renee) Attorneys for 
Merchants & Farmers’ Bank of Shreveport. Prac- 
tice in State and Federal courts. 
MAINE. 
Ashland (Aroostook)..............- Seth S. Thornton 
Refers to Geo. R. Gestnes, Canepa Tasha. 
Auburn’ (Androscoggin) ..............d. W. Mitchel) 
Augusta* (Kennebec)............... Heath & Andrews 
(Penobscot)............ HENRY L. rae ge 


Seve | Public). Refers to First National Ban 
Kenduskeag National Bank. 
0c) 


Bathe a oqeccanesenéianmbeniie Jobn Scott 
Biddeford’ (York)... -s+s-+-Geo. F. & Leroy Haley 
unswick (Cumberland) eooncessonanain Barrett Potter 

Ouse bab conses bane Hanson & St. Clair 
Gaeisee (Remnebes) seanhatinadenanhal Send to Gestinn 
erryfield (Washington)........ -«..Fred I. Campbell 
Dosccscescnssééa ----Crosby & Crosby 





( ) 
wg. A. Gordon, i al & Refer tin Agew: 
anager. er to vermore 
alls Trust & Banking Co 
iiiaeaatt (Penobscot)... .. -Clarence Seott 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Oldtown. 
Pittafield { DU castibhbe aseseccecces Abel Davis 
Refers to Pittsfield National Bank. 
Pittston = 


as * Raward B. MacAllister 

Refers to Math ‘National and Rockland National 
Banks both of this place. 

Saco* (York) ..Geo. E. Grant 

Fred J. Allen 


George W. Gower 
Th H. Hewitt 
Waterville (Kennebec)............... Put D. Eaton 
West Gardiner (Kennebec). ......... Send to Gardiner 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis* (Anne Arundel) .... 


BALTIMORE (Baltimore) 
WILLIAM F BEISWANGER, 5 East Lexington st. 
San corporation law and adjustment 
epee; Adept in attachments, insolvency 
evin. References on application. 

HODSON & ri HODSON, 6 Lexingston st., East. Com 
mercial law a specialty. Collection depart 

ment my Co Refer to any wholesale 


CHARLES MORRIS $ HOWARD, 700 and 701 Equitable 
Bldg. Refers to Real Estate Trust Co., Na 
—_ yer Bank and National E xchange 

Bank of Baltimore 

MUSGRAVE, BOWLING & HALL, Fidelity Building. 
Commercial and banking law. Notary in office. 
Members Attorneys’ National Clearing House. 
References: Fidelity & Deposit Co. and Na 
— Exchange Bank. 

W. H. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, M 
Merchanta’ Protective it & Collection 
reau. Notary and Commissioner of Deeds in 
office. Collections a specialty. Robert W. 
Mobray. Counsel. Refers to People’s Bank, 
Merchants National Bank, National Exchange 
Bank and eco & Farmers’ Bank. 

Bel Air* (Harford) ............... Gilbert S. Hawkins 

Refers to Fecond National Bank of Bel Air. 

Cambridge* (Dorchester) ............Wm. 0. Mitchel 





.. James R. Brashears 


Chestertown* (Kent).................... John D. Urie 
Crisfield (Somerset) ...... Send to Princess Anne. Ma 
Cumberland’ (Allegany)............... David A. Robb 
ton* (Caroline) ...................Russam & Lewis 
Baston* (Talbot) ....................-3. Frank Taner 
ten” ‘ ee L. Marshall 
Frederick* (Frederick) ...... aa .. Baker Johnson 
Hagerstown* (Washington)....... Armstrong & Scott 





Princess Anne* (Somerset) . .. Gordon Tul) 


Refers to ——- Bank of Somerset C jounty and 
Bank of Crisfiel 
Salisb (Wieomico)............... Toadvin & Bell 
Snow Pe cans spencsesedgne A. P. Barnes 
Westminster* (Carroll)...............-. Charles E. Fink 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Adams (Berkshire). . SiS Giaccone . H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) ...............-.-. Jae ob T. Choate 
Amherst ( ickd dmgaen onthe Send to Holyoke 
Ashburnham (Worcester) . oos--.-.. Sond to Fi 
Athol (Worcester) ...... .R. Harlow 


Refers to Miller's River National Bank, Athol. 


Attleboro (Bristol) ............... Philip E. Brady 
Barnstable* (Barnstable).......... -Hiram P "Nessie 
BOSTON* (Suff 


olk) 
FARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections 
a specialty. Reference:—Freeman's National 
Bank and National Hamilton Bank, Standard 
Oil Company. Boston Belting Co., Chandler & 
Farquhar and Williams & Everett, Boston. 

THE MERCANTILE LAW COMPANY 
(Incorporated under the laws of Massachusetts) 
77 Bedford street, Boston. 

LAW AND COLLECTIONS. 
Beverly K. Moore Pres’t. D. L. Bowers, Treas. 
Kendall, Moore & Burbank, General Counsel. 

MOULTON, =— & LORING, 31 State st. Refer 
to Old Colony Trust Co. and the Globe Ne 
tional k. 

AUGUSTINE H. READ, Attorney at Law, 20 Devon 
shire st. Law, collections and depositions 
Commissioner of Deeds and Notary Public 
Counsel for READ'S AGENCY. Refer to 
Oliver Ditson Co., Jordan, Marsh & Co. and 
Boston Daily Globe. 


Brockton (Plymvath)............- 
Refers to = 


.....Herbert H. Chase 
Brockton National Bank 


Brookfield (Worcester) .............. 

Cambridge* (Middlesex)...... “eitent ‘A. os ‘pEVER 
to First N 

Clinton (Worcester)..............+. Edmond A, Evans 
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Nor aE ea Peaks & Smith | Dalton ndedenseccces .--.-Send to Pittafield 
Moire te kines Bank of Dover. Easthampton (Hampshire) ...........Send to Holyoke 
es, AS Waning) wees seene JOHN H. MeFAUL | Wan River (Bristol)............-.----- SWIFT & GRIME 
aS en eas Banking and Commercial Law. Attorneys for Po- 
ra Feel Bias Pass Ge AE ‘ational Bank. National C ab 
etme - . ny = ow. and other 
Houlton* (Aroostook).... .......... James Archibald uchbergs (Worcester).......--..-.- yg Blood 
le (Androscoggin) ........---... Jobe L. Reade ol... ere oars &. Casper 


(EBasex,.................---Chas. A. Russel} 
Berkshire) ..... iodiedl 0. C. Bidwell 
Send to 


eeeeeene 





) 
53 — Refers to Prescott N atic os . 
burg Deccesec eacces Fiteh’ 
ee errr -----Henry F. Horiba 
(Middlesex) ..................- H. ter 
ay edd nabenees aden Jease A. Taft 
New Bedford* (Bristol) ........... Alex. 
coat (Eesex).............- sceade N. H. Jones 
Adams (Berkshire) 


Orpen & DOWLIN, —— law and collections. 
Refer to Adams National Bank. 


CLARENCE P. po Refers to + Na 
tional Bank and Hoosac Savings Bank 


Northampton* (Hampshire)....... .... ey &e Hardy 
Pittsfield* (Berkshire).........-..... 24 sae 
Refers to the Agricultural National Bank 
"OTS William G. A. Pattie 
Ge inthivececcncges seucs Edward H. Brown 
Refers to Salem National Bank. 
South Hadley (Hampshire)........... Send to Holyeke 
TT 
LLACE M. fT BURT, 297 Main st. Collections 
promptly attended to 
vane ie KILROY, 475 Main a st. Refers to Pynchon 
Bank and Besse, Carpenter & Co. 


D. By Suneeen, at Main st. Refers to First Na- 
tional Bank. 


Taunton* (Bristol)..........-...-.- G. Ed tang = 
( D cepenenasavensetane 

Watsrtown (Middlesex). .............- John E. Abbott 

Westfield ( intesucddcecceqes M. B. itney 

Westminster ( W orcester)........... ot On 

Winchester (Middlesex) ............. . 8. 


Worcester* (W orcester) 
RICE, KING & RICE. General practice. Collection 
department and depositions taken. References: 
Any Worcester bank or manufacturing firm. 
WOOD & WOOD, State Mutual Bldg. Ali branches 
of legal al work. Collections. tions. Re- 
fer to any National bank in Worcester. 


MICHIGAN. 

Adrian* (Lenawee)... ............-- Robertson & Clark 
Allegan* (Allegany) .....-.....- W. B. Williams & Son 
Alpena* (Alpena)................------++++- 
Ann Arbor* (Washtenaw).............. 
Bad Axe* Coe) Revbiecadas ixuadoude Charles H. Hal 
Battle D aprcscntsadsnenenl 
Bay Ci ay i ienaeeecdie cdhews George E. Dickerson 

Refers to Bary Second National Bank, Bay City. 
Bellsire* (Antrim).............----- Leavitt & Guile 
Benton Harbor (Berrien) ..........- . Frank P. Graves 


Commercial and corporation practice. Special at- 
tention given to collections through Berrien Coun- 
ty, Coloma, Watervleit, Eau Claire, Bermen Springs, 

tevensville and Bridgman. References Farmers 
& Merchants’ ~ “a of Benton Harbor. 


Brown City (Sanilac) ...............--.-- Fred A. Farr 
Refers to —-y City Bank and Exchange “Bank 
of D. Windsor. 

Seen pases oabeccoes «+--+. Wilford Maclem 


DETROIT* fy 
WILLIAM M er. 12 Telegraph Block. Mem- 
} Canes i ww League of America. Re- 


SAYLES, ¥ wooo & tA eer 10 Butler Building. 
Commercial. corporation and real estate law. 





Cassius Alexander 
Gladwin" ( (g temmpea J.T. Campbell} 


Sm*goLTW0OD a 8 & & BoLTwooo, Rooms 601-607 hee = 
law 4 sz 4 Old Notions) 
TAGGART, oKNAPPEN Na D ENISON, 1011-1015 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. General Cor- 

law and ons. Refer 


Rapids National Bank 
Hancock Senadanes 





Hart* (Oceana)... .....-. 
Hartford (Van Buren)............--..--- A. H. Tuttle 
Refers to Hartford “eons Bank and Postmaster. 
‘ton™ eee Se Albert R. Gre, 
ee, ee J.B. MeKibbeo 
Refers to  Bokes State Savings Bank and Thompseo 
Savings Ban 
ee H.J.H 


Refers to Webber Bros. B’k & Ionia Co. Sav's 


en SN VERGE Fat 
a 
Pan 
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« & Young 

“ne one Pat Gares Doe 

Osborne & Co. of Auburn, N. Y., 

and The Wyckhoff Harv. Co. of Jamestown N.Y. 
(Kalamazoo)......... Boudeman & Adams 

Py adery (Tonia)...... ssecscecees Wesley H. 


State Bank. 
John H Patterson 

St. Clair) . . 
. M. Taylor, Commercial Bank or any 


Bomeo (Macomb) + SS > Cc. C. THORINGTON 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 


we pw) 
E. J. DEMOREST, Eddy Bidg. (East Side.) 
tices in all courts. 


ial at- 
en Coun- 


and corporation practice. § 
tention given to collections through Be 
ty Coloma, Watervieit,Zau Cl Berrien Spring-, 
Bridgman. References Farmers 


& Merchants’ _— of Benton Harbor. 
ntigteesceenet — ——" © ae Ww 
“{ y 
Refers to the ca ake Bank of ome place. 
Charles A. Sturges 


DULUTH’ (St. Louis) 
PEALER & FESLER, Palladio Bldg. 


Mercantile 
— mo 


e collections. Attorney for the 
ank 


rchants’ 
RICHARDS ne CRANDALL, ms Chamber or Com- 
merce B > B, busi- 
ness. Hig est grade velmanens furnished on 


RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and mortgage 
collections a peer. Refer to any ban 
Duluth, and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. 

Pairmont* (Martin 


artin County Bank. 
Faribault* Rice) 
* (Otter Tail) Chauncey i. Baxter 


fers to Fergus Falls and First National ‘~~ 
Fulda (Murray) 





. Allen 


John McKenzie 
H. G. Latourell 
Refers to Citizens’ State Bank of Lakefield. 
Little Falls* (Morri ison) 


ke 


Commervial law and collections promptl ‘attended 
to. Refers to First National Bank ae National 
Citizens’ Bank. 

Marshall (Lyon) Seward & Burchard 
Refer to Lyon County National Bank and First 
National Bank of “or 


Minneapolis* (Hennepin) 

A. ANDERSON, 500 Temple Court. General 
Manager for United Claim Agencies (incor- 
porated). Attends to all kinds of legal busi- 
ness in all courts. Able lawyers, active 
collectors and reliable reporters and appraisers 
in nearly all towns. Collections made, com- 
mercial reports and appraisals of values of 
Rirnised including bonds and mortgages, 

ished. Depositions taken. Special refer- 
ces on application. 

FIFIELD, FLETCHER & FIFIELD, 920-930 Lumber 
Exchange. Commercial, corporation and real 
estate law, specialties. Refer to Flour City 
National Ban or any bank or jobbing house 
in Minneapolis. 

Montevideo* (Chippewa) Lynder A. Smith 
Moorhead* (Clay) James M. Witherow 
General oy practice and collections. Refers to 

Moorhead National Bank and a 

Pine City (Pine)....................- . L. Roberts 

Refers to Bank of Rush City, ine, and First 

State Bank of Pine City, Minn. 

(Goodhue) --.-Boynton & Stevens 


Saint Cloud* (Stearns)............. & Roeser 
Saint James (Watonwan) 

SAINT PAUL* ) 

S. P. CROSBY, 61 

Stiliwater* 

Winona* 


W 
Zumbrota a ee 


MISSISSIPPI. 


yg ny ee ey ey Ty C. Paine 
Bay Se Louis" (Hancock) . Bowers, Chaffe & McDonald 


Greenville* (Washington) 
Refers to Merchants & Planters’ Bank. 


Meridian* panmeame COCHRAN 3 saeee 
Refer to First National Bank, Mutual ber Co. 
Mississippi City" (iareion)..- T. V.N Noland 
indie etdine ao ) 
Natchez* tAdaee) Ernest E. Brown 
Rosedale* (Bolivar). CHARLES SCOTT & E. H. WOODS 
Refer to Hanover National . New York, and 
Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 


Scranton* a eNRmNCERE & Ballard 
«+--+. 0, Napie 


Refers to Exchange National Bank of Columbia. 
Eminence (Shannon) Send to Winona 
.- William H. Johnsos 

a & Boone 

Ww. 8. Gibson 


on) 
Refers to First Nat'l and German-American Banks 
Harrisonville* (Cass) CULBERTSON & GWINN 
Refer to Allen Banking Co. 
Huntsville‘ othe 3. 


ti) ‘ 
Refers to The M. Hammett Banking Co. of 
Hunts 


euieeene (Jackson) . N. 

Jefferson City* (Cole)............---------- J.C. 
Joplin (Jasper) Sapp & Caster 
~— re _ Bank of Joplin and Suew, Church 


cameas CITY* (Jackson).... Pratt, Dana & Black 

Kingston* (Caldwell) Wm. McAfee 
efers to Kingston Savings Bank. 

Kirkeville* (Adair).............s0-s-c0000- J.C. 


Moberly* "(iando 
Neosho* 
Nevada’ ) hes 
Norwood (Wright) 
Refers to & L. Pope & Co. 
Osceola* (St. Clair) 
Platte City* (Platte) 
Poplar Bluff* (Butler 
Refers te Butler County Bank. 
Princeton* (Mercer) .........+++-0e0e+-+0+- J.B. Evans 
Rich Hill (Bates) Geo. P. Huckeby 
St. Joseph* (Buchanan) .STAUBER, CRANDALL & STROP 
German-American Bank Building. 


ST. LOUIS. 

F. H. SULLIVAN, 523 Security Bidg. Will practice 
in State and United States Courts, including 
causes in bankruptcy. Refers to Continental 
National Bank. 


. Anderson 
J. Perry Johnson 


(Salim 
Springfield* (ovens 
Stewarteville (De Kalb) ...........++-+0-- B. F 
Stockton* ( ) Ira 
Stargeon (Boone) 





Redwing* 
Rechester™ (Olmsted) -Callag han & Granger 
ae to First National and ibodbaaien Nat'l Banks. 


Thayer (Oregon) ............22.2---cosees F 
All legal business promptly attended to. 


Fehtans Spmety).~-n---~-a-~-~-nrn sires Ee ame 
~~ 8 Bank of Troy. 
Verealle® ( “Hekry il, Washbars 


ibaa ac coke lad recs. J. 
Webb City So eee Wittioh & 
Winona (Shannon) 


MONTANA. 


Boulder 5 few) neocon 


Dat as Bow eh ee A. Clark & 
Brother, bankers; M. J. Connell M 
Co. and Montana Hard 


McC. Wintmece 
= Diccvctsncouneginl 0. mow 
White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher) ..........P. Black 


NEBRASKA. 


Fullerton* (Nance) ........-..-- $ 
yenev»* (Fillmore)..........--. oundeee P 





* (Adams)...........- 
moe me RSHALL 
Hebron* (Tha: THOS. C. MA 
Refers op bank in Hebron. A general law 
—- Notary and stenographer in ae 


(Colfax 


ews 
WARREN PRATT 
Farmers’ _— 


Lincoln* (Lancas' 

BROADY & PETIIS. Commercial law and collec- 
tions. Refers to Columbia National Bank. 

F. H. WOODS & L. E. WINSLOW. Mercantile and 
real estate law. Collections anywhere in Ne- 
braska ae gree prompt personal attention. No- 

blic. Depositions carefully taken. 
Refer to the First, American Exchange and 
Columbia National Banks. 


Linwood (Butler) ny ler 
Madison* (Mad ols 


Nelson (Nuckolls) \ 
Attorney, N Public and Collector. Twenty- 
five years — in the courts of Nebraska 
Rererences both banks of Nelson. 


Send to sf bord 


IOHN W W. BATT |ATTIN, 412 New York Life te Refers 
to Mebraska National Bank of Omaha and 
Omaha Gas Company. 

A. S. CHURCHILL, (ex-Attorney General of Ne 

braska) Suite 516 N. Y. Life Bldg. Refers to 
any bank in Omaha. 

gk | WR EE Een T. V. Golden 
Refers to First National Bank, aa 

Ord* (Valley) HOMAS L. Bt 
Refers to the Ord and First ‘ations Banks a’ 
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Plainfield (Eaten 


af 





Verons (Clay) wuquecce cone costdddunial . M. 
Albuquerque* (Bernalillo) ... 
SY CUE iiinnecknccgsscoencccessss O. E. Smith 


— Lander) 


i cnaseaetvdqusettlll ««-. Wm. Webster 
eoesanonenensaae Geo. D. Pyne 


to Bank 2 w California at Virginia City. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


AOR RO meee enewene 








Hudson) 
Park Var 





CHAS. L. R. CAMPBELL 
317 Market ~y Refers to Security Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co. 


Jas. M. E. Hildreth 
RICHARD F. HENRY 


Freehold* i 


eo" 





Senet 259 Washin, 
MON. J. Title Guaranty & Trust 


Lambertville (Hunterdon) 


Branch (Monmouth) 

homas P. Collections promptly attended to. 

FREDERICK PARKER, Counselor at ns Me 12 {A 
ain st., Y i ae N.J.; 

N. J. Notary Public. 

of Deeds for New York and ._ cee 


Manasquan (Monmouth) 
Matawan (Monmouth 


—a—a~PFe" & 


Walter F. Hayhurst 


ve 


oes 


Parker & Pearce 
Send to Freehold 


aon 


Refers to Morristown Trust 
Co. _ Morris County Savings eee 


. Barrows 
J Johnson & German 


aiional Bank af Now Jersey and Peo- 


Albert A. Howell 
speednabenet=6 scocoon eee paver 


Hee eee ween eeeneee 





Raabe “er S&S S? 





V. Mey. Refers to First National Bank 
Plainfield and McKesson & Robbins, New 


ma bap ee 
pe unyon. Refers to City National Bank, 
Rushmore & Co. and oT ae Bros., bu 


SS Rae .F. A. Dennis 


Princeton 
Rahway (Onion) Ranineadssb0ccceqsee ~ Leslie «Hope 
er 


ee eeae> ~~ idkecces Applegate & 
Ratherford (Bergen 
8, cashier People’s Bank & 


Refers to Chas. 
Trust Co. and Cook Conkling of —— 


siéWGneee ames L. Griggs 


Refers to First National Bank of fonervilie 


Trenton* ( 


Mercer) 
we Walker, Jr., 105 E. State st. 


oodbridge wanes Send to New Brunswick 
Woodbone  Gesetionsn).....8 aages David O. Watkins 


NEW MEXICO. 





East Las Vegas (San Miguel). onde Long & Fort 
A ey ae cvircaecosany to 7 
Pé Seecevecee vecces dM 
Santa te (Santa Fe)............. 
Silver City* (Grant)....... SeaaNes: & AP! EL 
Refer to Silver City National Bank. 
P CEinkeaseacocesse: coccess J. D. Brooks 
NEW YORK. 

Adams (Jeftarson)...................-- Fred. B. Waite 
Albany" (Albany) ............. BUCHANAN “s LAWYER 


(Charles J. Buchanan, George Lawyer), 79 Chapel 


st. References: First National Bank, ne 
eee ney Bk and aaeeeen & Sav’gs B’k of Alban 
msterdam (Montgomery) . . Sullivan & B 
Aubere (Ouran FE --. Louis K. R. Laird 
Refers to National Bank of Auburn. 
Batavia* (Genesee) ................... Arter E. Clark 
RE I ae F — —! 
Belmont* op UNA IS ‘ T A. Wi 
Binghamton“ ( )....2.--- s+. Carver & Deyo 
Brockport (Monroe)................ Send to Rochester 
Brooklyn* (Kings) See New York City. 
Buffalo* (Ene) 


OMA hite Bid R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, ok 
hite B 


g, also 309 Broadway, New Y ork Ci 
Careful ag, conscientious attentien given 


all kinds of legal business, including collections 
and depositions. Refer to City National Pank 
German Bank 


and 


CLINTON & CLARK, 1012 Guaranty Bldg. Refer to 


arine Bank of Buffalo. 
FRISBEE, DAVIDSON & REDFIELD, Pradential Bldg. 


Refer to Fidelity Trust & Guaranty Co. and 


The Columbia National Bank. 


Cambridge (Washington)........... Eliot B. Norton 
Canajoharie (Montgomery)....C. W. & J. C. WHEELER 
A general law practice. Refer to National Spraker 


Bank and Canajoharie National Bank 


Janandaigua* (Ontario).............- Henry M. Field 


Refers to McKechnie & Co., bankers. 


wie © (Jefferson) ........00.--+--- Frank T. Evans 
ere James B. Olney 


Refers to —— Nat'l and Tanners’ Nat’] Banks. 


Charlotte (Monroe) .................-. Send to Rochester 
Chatham auaeaae 


C. E. Barrett. Refers to State B’k, Chatham,N.Y. 


MoCiollan & Dardess. Refer to State Bank, Chat- 





ham, N. ¥ 
pe ob Point (Queens)............ Send to Af -— 
Oercne Oe a Diadssece caccee cccees F. A. Williams 
Cortland) .... “Banena 0. 
ee litigation ‘and collections a dmg 
Dansville (Livingston) ........... G. Foss 
Dunkirk (Chautauqua) -Stearns, Warner & C el. 
Elmira* (Chemung) ................- Robert T. Turner 
GEES ccdnccsésccccccecs Send to Rochester 
Flushing (Queens)..............-. Send to Whitestone 
Fort Plain (Montgomery)......... Send to Canajoharie 
Fulton (Oswego)................ Frederick G. Spencer 
Geneva (Ontario)............. .. ... Geo. L. Bachman 
Glens Falls (Warren).............. A. &L. A 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence)......,..... William N 
— CC Send to Co 
amare Ee 1 meroonvrroon== Send to Rochester 
basende céeceens Chas. Conderman 


Hudson* (ation sR F. B. Chase 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) ...................James L. Baker 


Jamestown (Chautauqua)....... .. - ‘pee & Weeks 
Refer to Jamestown National Ban 

Johnstow n* (Fulton)............. FAYETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet’s and the Johnstown Bank. 

Keeseville — i lian atmieneons N. T. Hew tt 

Kingston* (U 


NEWCOMB . METZGER. A general law practice 


in State and Federal courts. Corporation, in- 


surance and commercial law, specialties. Col- 


lections promptly made. 


Lockport* (Niagara)............-....-.. a Gaskill 
Malone* (frankiin)......... FREDERICK (¥ PADDOCK 
References: People’s Nat'l & Farmers’ Nat'|Banks. 

(Cortland) .................Send to Cortland 


Massena (St. Lawrence) ............ John C. Crapser 
Refers to the Massena Bankin 
( ) «.--c000--.-..00hn C. R. Taylor 
Mount Vernon ( ae = nen Cra 


New ( dee ee keine than Deyo 
Hew nethelle (Westchester) ....... ice F. Lambden 





-- Thes. N. Wilkinson 






NEW YORK* (New York) 
BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN. 
ma a A a 
for Gilbert Elliott Law Co and 
Counsel for Gil 
Sineoiien to 
nited States courts. 


j N Stewart B! Broadway. 
AMES C. - f= none, a ; 


BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN. 
POWELL & CADY, 113 Montague st. 


Falls (Niagara). ..... q 
( ) Frederick 


oe ecccese ecccces 


Potedam (St. Lawrence) ...........-- 
Refers to J. — Vranken, sscaee al rr) 


Bank of Potsdam 


Rhinebeck (Dutchess) ...... eecdseee Martin Heermance 
Riverhead* (Suffolk) ..............---.---- J. W. Hand 


Rochester* (Monroe 
BROWN & POOLE, pe 8. a = Harry 
Practice ta 
courts. 


Poole) 337 &338 
State and Fi 
National Bank. 


JOHN R. FANNING, y od, | ge Bldg. 
in te and 
‘on nd Union Trust Co. 


all State 


Traders’ National Dank 
Special attention to commercial business. 


EDWARD F. WELLINGTON, — Seamere st. Refers 


to Traders’ National 


Rome (Oneida) ....... ......--..-- 
Refer to First National Bank, Rome Gas Ligh’ 
Rome Electric Works and Rome “Daily Sentinel. ' 


..Send to Kingston 
—— & Spencer 


Rondout (Ulster).............. 
salamanaca (Cattara’ 


Sandy Hill(Washington) ..... Gren 
Refers to the National Bank of Soi Hin. 
—- Springs (Saratoga) 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Saugerties (Ulster)................ 
fi rs to C has. B. Coxe, cashier Saugerties Ban 


and First ee Bank. 


Schenectady* (Schenectady)........-.- 
Schoharie* ‘schoharie) debate bees dat 
M Send to 


Whitehall (Washington).......... A. D. 


(Queens)......... 


Whitestone 
Yonkers (Westchester)........... 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Ashboro* (Randolph)........... -«--- Wm. C. Han mer 
Shuford & thuford 


Successor to Shaw & Scales. Attorney for City 
National Bank, Southern Stock Ins. Co., Under- 
writers Ins. Co. and refers to any bank or business 


man in Greensboro. 


Greenville* (Pitt)................ ondaiia 


igh Point Gaaee caus. ondiant SS) 
Refer to National Bank of 





Lexington* (Davidson)........ «++--- Walser & Walser 
Maxton (Robesen)............... 
Refers to —_ of Lumberton, N. C.,. or Bank of 
Lesrinvers. 
Miaty (Suns) _—— ennai 
See Wee? neni ee 


cases in State and 








Loreena entradas alles imagens teeing te 


Sages mene 


McMAHON & rut Oo, 


M. Francis Kenne 








Wilson Sewn, Jr. 
..Jno. R. Townsend 





_ 


Pain Shciaiien. eainapnaiet tial 














tedman ¥ 
sot Wich Poe boro, N : a 
reensboro, N. ©., or any 


Jefferson* ~ eee Send to Sutherland 
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Patse euae French & Williamson 
ter of Deeds and 


Wilmington" Seosres P. B. Mannin 
ew Wepre + 
Winston* (Forsythe)...............Jones & : 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bathgate (Pembina)........-........... Burke & Vick 
* (Burleigh) 

A. T. PATTERSON. Refers to the Bismarck Bank. 
Bottineau (Bottineau)................. Send to Towner 
I inn dn Gasinnee ik mansion Frank D. Davis 

Refers to Towner County Bank of Cando. 

Devil’s Lake* (Ramsey).............. E. A. a 

Refers to t National Bank of Devil’s Lak 
Dickinson” (Stark)................ James G. Campbell. 

Refers to First National Bank. 
ote cng Scns: cencsensoutinl A. D. Flemington 


a 7) ARNET, Rooms 7 & 8 Morton Block, Broad 
 S General practice. Refers to Red River 

ley National Bank and Merchants’ State 
Banks, Fargo and Hon. Chas. A. Pollock, 
Judge District Court. 


Grafton* (Walsh).................... Phelps & Phelps 
m., i. k. 


ks) 
TABANGS & LO ae Refer to Wardner, Bushnell, 


Glesner Co. of Chicago. 
PE nn ovenbssccccscccveccee Send to Towner 
FL Ee ee . F. Selby 
La — ag a aah neni oe R. W.5. Blackwell 
to State of Edgeley, N. D.; First 
State I Bank of Kulm, N. se ames River National 
Bank of Jamestown N.D 
Leeds (Benson).................. .... aa to Towner 
Mandan* ( Diciedpennanne obnentaanns B. W. W 
ET SED avuenkineaccotocscoune Send to Towner 
Northwood (Grand Forks) .............- M. V. Linwel) 
EP EIUED, scccdcisesctecsn seceat Send to Towner 
ee Charles H. > ena 
Towner* (McHenry) ............... Geo. W. P: 
Comme 


law and arene Saree — 
to in Williams, Ward, Pi tions promaptly and Me 
Henry Counties. sant to > fowner Merchants’ B’k. 








Valley City* (Barnes)............ MARTIN E. REMMEN 
Refers Mp ‘National Bank and any business 
a in V alley City. 

Wah: PERE ccsccncevowsnssee W. E. Purcell 

W anon (Emmons).. ....... H. A. Armstrong 

Williston (Williams) ................. Send to Towner 

Willow City (Bottineau)..............Send to Towner 

OHIO, 

Akron* (Summit). .... equnacenunesosecesbed Otis & Otis 
mee Gic2cstorveccnsasbanss Rogers & Hart 
SE bkinersnaccescconcas cncnenh 
ee heat «+ eeeeeeceeeesseee--C. D. Ainger 
d (Ashtabula) ........... G. Willard Belknap 

Refers to Ashtabula Bank Go. oe Nat. B’k. 

Ashville (Pickaway).................. G. W. Morrison 

Athens” (Athens)......................... L. A. KOONS 
Refers to Bank of Athens. General law and collec- 
tions. Notary publicand stenographer. Business 
for non-residents given prompt pai 

Barnesville (Belmont)...... ..........-- Petty & Crew 

Batavia* (Clermont) ep ougnenbanena a & MeDonald 

Bellefontaine* (Legan)................. John C. Hover 
Refers to the People’s National Bank. 

Blanchester (Clinton)...............-....-.- P. Savage 

Bewling Green* (Wood)... . ......- Nearing & Shatzel 

Bremen (Fairfield) ... .---Send to St. Mary’ 

Bryan* (Williams)....................- John B. White 

a ote ad —— Vollrath 
P< mM). . --J. B. Worley 

Caldwell* (Noble) . D. 8.5 “ gs 

Cam * (Guernsey) J. H. ey 

Camden (Preble) ................. Frank G. Shuey 

Canal Fulton (Stark)............. -A. J. Kittinger 

Canton* (Stark) 

MILLER & POMERENE, Central Savings Bank Bldg. 
Refer to any bank in the city. 

Carey per Nal ae hiedeisindadnsecésishensh Amos Bixby 

Oarrollton* (Carroll) ................ .. A. P. Mortland 

Celina* (Mercer) ...............-.-...++- John Kramer 

, “.  _, SEER: Send to Gallipolis. 

Ghillicothe* (Rosa)..........cccccescess Wilby G. Hyde 


ALFRED GROVES, 

607 Johnston Bldg. 
successful Fay! ome 

tion charges.-10% ont on rt 

5% in excess to $ Uonal 

division with PB Devnnsg 

Ww. J. Saneees, St. Paul 111 E. Fourth st. 

pe pe and Commer 


cial litigation. Refers to Equitable Nat'l Bank. 


sengpen Si ery Chamber of Commerce Building. 
itable National Bank, Members of 
Tansee Vathonal Clearing Hi 





oF ken 483 Johnston Bldg. Refers to 
National and cen bee nal —— 

Claims against insolven evins and a 
—— specially attended to. Commercial 


CHARLES F. Le gpa Temple. Probate 
and general commercial law. Collection de- 
partment. Depositions. Carbon copy without 
extra charge. References: avy bank in city. 
Long Distance 'Phone 1749. 


(Pickaway) ............ ««---H. A. Weldon 


CLEVELAND" (Cuyan 
( Refer 'to and represent: The 
American Association, New York ; 
The American shoe & Leather 
Association, Phila ; The Furniture 
Commercial Agency. Cincinnati ; 
McKillop, Walker & Co.,New Y ork. 
Commercial and corporation law, 
and general court practice. Special 
department devoted solely to mer- 


JNO. W. ARNOLD, 


Suite 736, cantile « ollections and the business 
of non-residents. Depwositions 
Society for stenographically taken and reports 


promptly made. 

Additional references ;: The Drake 
Coal Co.; Billings, be & Co.; 
ea Oil Co.; Chas. Froelk 
Furniture Co. ; AmericanExchange 
Nat’ iBank; TheCleveland TrustCo.; 
Hon. Floyd R. Mechem, (Author 
‘“Mechem on Agency”), Ann Arbor. 
(See card on front cover.) 


HART, CANFIELD & CALLAGHAN, 306-309 Beck man 

ae Refer to Central National Bank, Dime 

> —- & Ban ——— Singer Mfg Co Bool e 

DonnellE levator Vo. and Barrett 

pf Jr.. 482 Society for a0 to 

Collections. on and insurance mat- 

ters a specialty. 

MAX J. PFISTER, 501 American Trust Building. 
General practice. Collections and commercial 
litigation a s lty. Telegraphic advices re- 
ceive prompt attention > Cuyahoga County. 
Remittances made day of collections. fer- 
ences: Dime Savings Bank, Cleveland, Ohio; 
The Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and others. 


JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 
Cleveland National Bank. 


Savings Building. 





Clyde (Sandusky W. HUNT 
Refers to People’s Banking Co. and irizet Nat'l B’k. 


eer at S* (Franklin) 

F. F. D. ALBERY, Room 40, Board of Trade. At 
amen for Commercial National Bank and Ses- 
sions & Co., Investment Bankers. 

ALBERY & DILLON, 119% South High st. Steno 
grapher and Notary for depositions. Refers to 
Uhio National Bank, Commercial Nat'l Bank, 
any Judge or wholesale house in Columbus. 


Columbus Grove (Putnam)....... .-.--8. Sanders 
CONE CPOE peccnccccccccsc. csctucncces T. M. Potter 
Coan (Miami) 
J. H. Marlin. 
J. Guy O'Donnell. 
Cuyahoga Falls en wenececbts Chas. H. Howland 
yton* (Mon: sipbtubvecss J. E. CARSON 
1 Reibold Bldg.  "Unnaensial, corporation, real es- 
tate, probate, insurance and banking laws a spec- 
ialty. Refers to Winters National Bank. 


Defiance* (Defiance 
D. E. DOZER. Riscii law practice. Commercial 
collections receive special attention. Refers 
to Merchants’ National Bank of Defiance and 
Smith, Moulton & Price,attorneys, Chicago, Ill. 
Benj. B. Kingsbury. Refers to First and Merch- 
ants’ National Banks. 












practice. Notary and 
.. See Elyria 
. Geo. A. 
Bank, pee pope od 
.... Robert P. Hargits 
Steele & Same 
Geo We Kove 
C. Powell 
E. Hawley 
Sheeen a to Ravenna 
& Jobnson 
«sea C. M. Strickler 
PRE R. J. Shawhan 
..-.John & Boren 
vetesecceezeeeeeedtiobie, Leland & Roly 
pncane ccenanccncsoste a anen 
nmaenonncccenes ous & Lincoln 
(Lorain).........+++-««« ooo wootae H. — 
Malta (Morgan)..............- Sen © 
;  itichiand) idedmoksesinty JESSE E. LA DOW 
ares qecalty Attorney for Citi 
zens’ Savings . 
Marietta* (Washington).......-..--.--- Nye & Reliets 
Marion* ( a. Sowessccccccecess J.F. ns 
Martinsville {f BEM) cows coccvcsissdcodoges 
Marysville* (Union) .........-..--..+--+++ J.E Griff 
Maasillon* (task) eT do C. Volkmor 
MeComb (Hancock) ..........-...--+- W. F. Bric 
MeConnelsville* (Morgan) ......... .-.--- H. E. Foster 
Medina* ( Deka ee* 0cneetoncsscccube Jos. Ani 
Miamisburg (Montgomery) ..........---- W.A. Reiter 
Middletown (Butler) ............- Donley & Rhonemus 
+ gma law and collections promptly attend- 
Minster (Auglaize) ...........----- Send to St. Mary’s 
ae ee Geen - ardarmaabo Mitchell & Tanner 
Mount Vernon” (Knox)........--...--. & Moore 
Newark* — wee cenncecadshage Fulton & Fulton 
New Comerstown (Tuscarawas).. ......E. E. Lindsay 
few we beh arn ms mel (Tuscarawas) .......-.J. F. Kuhns 
orth Baltimore (Wood)............. MeMillen 
Norwalk CEE cccncescccocccees Bentley & Stewart 
Ottawa* (Putmam).................. Charles T. Malone 
Oxford (Butler) ..............eesse0s obuehs L. H. Wells 
Painesville* (Lake)..............+«« .. Tuttle & Tuttle 
eee ...+.-C. B. Jamison. 
Lg tae raped (Ottawa)............. pe A. True 
ashington(Tuscarawas) .Send ew Comerstown 
Portsmouth* nian soboqe .. .. Noah J. Dever 
at (Portage) 


E. W. Maxson. Refers to First and Second Ne 
tional Banks of Ravenna. 


CONNER dnd oc ccscce coccctcosnceny W. D. Young 
Roseville (Muskingum)............ John W. Williams 
Refers to Wilham and L. 8. Keldow. 
Salem (Columbiana) ..-............. Taylor & ged 
Salineville (Columbiana). ...............-- L. C. M 
Sandusky* (Erie).......... ..  -s0s+e00- R. B. Fisher 
REIN: 5 dnanescecctccasavacel Send to ng 
PRONE) oc ncocccces sess John C. Bassett, Jr 
ae, (Belmont) .......... ass A ee 
Mary (Auglaize).............--. alloc oone 
Steubenville” (Jefferson) .............-«+--- P.P P. Lows 
Thurman eae iabediurveveseysele Send to Galli 
a ee Rush A at Rott 
Refers to Tiftin National Bank. 
Toledo* 


(Lucas, 
CHITTENDEN & CHITTENDEN, Drummond Block. 
mmercial law and collections a specialty. 
Refer to any bank in this city. References 
will be furnished in all cities on application. 
Depositions taken in office. 


a= RUSSELL CLAPP, Drummond Block. 
Practice in all courts. Commercial, co’ corpora- 


tion} robate, real estate, bankin and insur- 

ance laws, sepa Refers to Merchants & 
Clerks’ Bank and Ohio Savings B’k & Trust Co. 
Toronto (Jefferson). ............--.-+-+++- 8. B. Taylor 
any He (Tuscarawas) . Dennison 
r een Bs (Wyandot).. smiled H. H. Newell 
A antear f nqnenccctanand G. W. McCracken 

VanWert" Onan Wc cccesesece: cues .L. D 
Vinton (Gallia)....................- 9 Gallipolis 

Wapakoneta* (Auglaize).......... And & 
Warren* (Trumbull) ................- Wm G. Baldwin 
Washington C. H.* (Fayette) ........ W. Allen 
Refers to the Commercial Bank at 

Waverly* (Pike) ............----- Cirle Caldwell 
Wellston a eee FR eerree E. Jacobs 


to First National Bank si Weileton, 
aac 7 F. L. Wells 





OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Beaver* (Beaver).........-.--«0++ R. H. Loofbourrow 
County Attorney. Refers to Star Grocery Co. 
Liberal, Kan. 

Chandler* oa nag bédecss- cena A. J. Morris 





De Graff (Logan) ................--.+.- Huston & Curl 
Delphos (Allon)......... 2002-0000. Horace A. Reeve 
Dennison (Tuscarawas) .................. A. W. Elson 
Dresden (Muskingum)........ ..... John W. P. Reid 
Refers to Dresden Banking Co. 
East Liverpool (Columbiana) ..Grosshans & Grosshans 
kl eee James L. Sayler 
gf Se ress: Lee Stroup 
Findlay* (Hancock).............. .....- L. A. Carabin 
Fostoria (Seneca)............-. ..--.-.- T. P. Johns 
Refers to Robbins Bros. & Co., jewelers. 
Fremont* (Sandusky) ................-.-- F. E. 
Galion (Crawford)........... .-.0«+-- Coulter & Trackt 


Croés (Kay) cwbbas 60dcceendssscessageaaen Send to Perry 





3e SE Rep yy OOM EES |, 
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4 


F rsp PP =o OE Pee SEY Fert 





ln lle Renal lll dial 


A 


rrow 


‘orris 
arles. 
Perry 


DECAI & 


sADSDE 


COMMERCIAL LITIGATION 


a ae EYS AT LAW, 43, 46 & 47 BROAD 


, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
AND COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 
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ae -Chas. L. 
pe eee Banik of Hl Reno, 





(Noble) 
Brown. Refer to Bank of Mulhall, Ukla. 
Ter., and le’s Bank. Blockton, Iowa. 
Harris & Gum. er to Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank and Exchange Bank. 


Pond Creek* (Gran 
Refer 


OREGON. 
Astoria* (Clateop)............+--0-s00- .-A. R. Kanaga 


Bilfsbore™ (We Rihana educcéccneds beanie Hale & Norton 
Washington) ....Thos. 4 & E. B. Tongue 
Refer to Shute Foote, bankers 

MeMinnville* (Yam age paeana ae Rhodes & Rhodes 
Portland™ (Multnomah «seeeePIPES & TIFFT 
Practice in United States and State Courts. Com- 
missioners of deeds. Commercial business given 
pan lg Refer to Ainsworth National 
Associated Banking & Trust Co., Ladd & 

‘Lilton and London & San Francisco Bank. 


Salem* (Marion) ...............«+.+-.- John A. Carson 

The Dalles* (Wasco) ..... Mays, Hun & Wilson 

SE Nasnocs cedccaccsisokecas . E. Hawkins 

Gules? TURIOM) cccccccccccccccccccccesses C. H. Marsh 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

poe (Allegheny)..........- MoCready & Moore 

Alien’ 


ASL fa MAADT, Dist. A ttorne: fa 
Refers to Allentown or Second N Banke, 


ee LEIS 
J. S. LEISENRING. Solicitor for First National 
Bank of Altoona. 


Ashland (Schuylkill) .................--.. W.c it 
Beaver WEE) ccccccccscess Gilbert L. Eberhart 
Bellefonte* (Centre) ..............-<.<0+- John M. Dale 
Benton (Columbia) .... .........----c.s00- Karns 


Columbia, . 
Refers to First National Bank of Dushore, Pa. 
Bethlehem (Northam a)... Sah 


Bloomsburg* (Columbia) ...-...... Charles G. Barkley 
Blossburg (Tioga) ................- errick & 

Refer to First National Bank of Wells Pa. 

Bradford (McKean) ...............-.e++«- W. H. Byles 
J efferson).......... H. B. M h 
(Jefferson) .. Alexander C.&John M. 

Refer to the National Bank of = Pa 
Uarbondale (Lackawana)..............- James E. Burr 
Carlisle* (Cumberiand).............. Herman Berg, Jr 

Reters to any bankor person inthe city. 
Gentenbere Franklin)......... — F. NOBLE 

Refers to ey National Bank of Chambers 


and First National Bank of Groanenatiny Pa. Gen- 
eral law and collections. Business for non-resi- 
dents given prompt attention. Charges 


ter (Delaware) ........-..++++--se0e0« A. B. Geary 
Glarion* (Clarion). ....cccoccecccescceee 
to the First and Second National Banks. 
‘Cleartield* (Crerteld) sdvbaawebbete « weeps a) Patton 
WD wcecevccess ccaste m. 
* (Petter) Levhaccecocnctansin A.N, Orne 
Danville* (Montour). ...............- Wm. Kase West 
* (Northampton) ...... W. S. & M. KIRKPATRICK 
(Wm. 8. Kirkpatrick, Ex-Attorney-General ; Mor- 
ris Kirkpatrick, U.S. Commissioner), 8. W. Cor. 
Centre Square. 
Emporium* (Cameron) ...............-.. C.W 
‘ers to the First National Bank of Emporium. 
Belt Giiteh owaccecdcccec cscce Harold M. Sturgeon 
Franklin* a Se ..F. L. Kahle 


a epi Room 2, - =a Gel 
Sears Trust Co. and Harris arg Na- 


H. 1 Nisa oy oF Morth 94 et. 


Welfe & ey Refer to Harrisburg Nat'l Bank. 
Hazelton (lasers. niadseneascensal Jobn J. K 
ee, CRs cocese coasene Robert W. Smi 
Hi * ( Wiulh ene svesecosusbelaent A. T. Sear! 
Hummelstown x ee F. T. 
Huntingdon* ( unt ~~ Lresosadndl Horace B. Dunn 
Johnstown (Cambria 
Ww. W. ATKINSON. Commercial law and collections 
distinctively. 
Lancaster* (Lancaster)............ Junius B, Kaufman 
Latroboe (Wi mel i Frank B. 
es| ) cccces sce ve 
[pametl y e Red gs" seateseae S ieeinee 
S to Lowkbury National Bank ——e 
Lewistown" (Mifflin)................. Howard O. Lants 


Lock Haven* (Clinton) .......... .......... H. 
Se — dadaibdane Robert P. Swank 
Refers to Union ational Bank. 
* (Carbon)...... ~...Horace De Y. Lents 
Recegee geseee W.A. APPLEGATE 
~ tise Douglass 
didibe de tendéee na 
nitive ales W Clend Alexander 
pinseiiasdedisdedeccenes John W. Bell 
agecetaoseceocene Horace P. Glover 
Milton (Northumberland). .......... M. Reber 
Monongahela eae Oe .W. Parke Warne 
Refers to bankers, and J. F. 
Nicholson, Postmaster. 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland). ......J. E. Bastress 
Mount Pleasant (Weamoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
Nanticoke ieee Shin nebspeececases H. P. Robins 
Refers to First one Bank. 
New Castle* (Lawrence) .............. H. K. GREGORY 
Refers to the First First National Bank. 
Norristown" (Montgomery)...... Wm. F. Dannehower 
Oil City ere a Peiislensaesadsce ccnnes Wm. McNair 
PHILADELP 
A. J. ao ce 3. “i, AMBER den, 


eon Refer t to Market Str Street N stone) Bi 
ns & —— Dobson, John Wanamaker & City 


onmm $ vuncidinns Provident Bldg. Commercial 
— law. Collection de —_— 

ern and wi ui 
selene tions taken by Notary @.C. ’ ranciscus. 
we New York, Natienal Wall Paper 
Go; Philadelphia, The The Provident Life & Trust 


Gc.; Supples Hardware Go and Ea | G 
pa | ee ware Co. an 
ward K. Tryon, Je. & Co. 

4. RR. onsen. ‘Bo Drexel Bldg ration, com- 


mercial law and collections. Refers to Phila- 
delphia office Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Hartford, Conn.; Snyder, Harris, Bassett & 
Co., Philadelphia, etc. 
SAMUEL W. COOPER, Franklin Bldg, 133 So. 12thet. 
ere to R. G. Dun & Co., e Mercantile 
Agency, at any office. 
—— A, REED, Suite 1111-1114 Stephen Girard 
Bldg, 21 South Twelfth st. General practice, 
corporation and commercial law, and collec- 
tions, specialties. Refers to Union Trust Coe., 
Howett. Warner & Co. Dry Goods, 429 Market 
at. ; Ivine, Dietz & Ma ee, carpets, 1220-2 
Market st.; The Borgner Co., fire-bricks, 23d 
Ab. Race streets. 

WAGNER & TSCHUDY, 15 and 17 South Third st. 
Prompt attention given to claims of all kinds 
3 Philadelphia and throughout the United 

tes and No Public. Refer to 
Philadel hia Trust &_ Safe Deposit Co. and 
Central National Bank. Long Distance ‘Phone. 


PITTSBURG* (Allegheny) 
Chantler, McGill & Chnningham. 
Pittston (Luzerne) .............-..-.----- F.C. Mosier 
Pottaville* (Schuylkill) 
8. B. Edwards. Refers to Pennsylvania National 
Bank of Pottsville. 

A. W.Schalck. Refers to any bank at this place. 
Punxsutawney (Jefferson)............ Jacob L. Fisher 
Refers to First National and Citizens’ Banks. 
Reading* (Berks) ..................-. Robert P. Shick 
Renovo (Clinton). ..............- Send to Lock Haven 
Reynoldsville (Jefferson)...... ...... G. M. McDonald 

Refers to Firat National Bank and Reynoldsville 
Hardware Co. 
Widewag® (ilik).. .c2ccccecceesceseseccoces Fred H. Ely 


Scranton* (Lackawanna) 
FRANK E. BOYLE, Burr Bldg. Refers to any bank 





or wholesale house in the city. 

ye meee (Schuylkill) ...... Edward W Shoemains 
* (MoKean)..........+0+0++-.-- R. Mayo 
thlehem (Northampton) ...... J. D. Brodhead 
a ee (Northumberland) ........... Knight & Loeb 
es ~~ o .John D. Miller 

fers to the First and City Neticaal an ke. 
Tamaqua (Schuylkill) ............-.....-. 3. Grae ff 
—“— * B. Smith 
Miners = tional Bank, Blosaburg, 2: 





% Chester L. Kerr 
Refers to the Commercial Bank of Titusville. 
Uniontown" (Fayette).................H. L. Robinson 


Warren* (Warren).............. Dinsmoor & Peterson 
Wi ° harem me SO éhdcoces Barnett & Linn 
Wateontown (North Duccaas Send to Sunbury 
Wellsboro* ( i dasbsecetsn Merrick & Yo 
West Chester* (Chester) ............... 
Wilkesbarre* (Luzerne) 

FELIX ANSART, 15 S. Franklin st. Commercial 

law and litigation a specialty. 
WILLARD H. GOODWIN. References on application. 


JOSEPH MOORE. Refers to First National Bank 
People’s Bank and Wilkesbarre Deposit & 
Sav Bank. 

FRANK P. SLATTERY. Commercial law and colleo- 
tions. Kefers to Wyoming Valley Trust Co. 
of oaciioen 


CANDOR 8 & “aaee Attorneys for Lycoming 


West _— Notional Bank, 

Williamepert ways, Williams 
port W: + Pameee, Pennsylvania Tele- 
phoneCe., > The B. ClaflinCo.andR.G.Dun&Co. 





as or oy ek eee Bera 
ey SR Kell. Drovers & Mechanics’ 


RHODE ISLAND. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


pF Cl 
Pree to Bank of Athos, F. py na n'y | 


Reawel™ (Barnwell - Bellinger, Townsend&O’Bannon 
to Cltisens’ Savings Bank. 


Camden* =f —— dhdacdiatidenasatie C. L. W 





oy Savings 
Beuk. (Beccera on thie page = at eae 

a. — Francis 
tele (Cherokee WALLACE t ors 
Refer to A. N. Woods, banker, and National Bank 
Greenville” Greenville).............-. Isaac M. Bryan 
Newberry* (New eS anatinadiebia . Dominick 

Refers Bank of New 4 

Orangeburg* (Orangeburg)........... P, 

Spartanburg* ¢ berg) ...... BOMAR & SIMPSON 
Refer to National Bank of § burg or any 


other bank or business house 2 the city. 
gE ae Thomas B. Butler 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 






Aberdeen* (Brown)........... ...--Charles M. Stevens 
Sa 8 eee 
—s | ammmcesocaseee cui a4 

Cham p—~. C. C. 


ese Morrow 
Estab. ise.) 88) piates Attoi ~~ Aten Nel Coun 
mey 0 nT un 
Senet te law practice. F Senpeleauees ttndl coutaeensedl 
collections a specialty. Notary and stenographer 


in office 
Deadwood* (Lawrence) cncceesaccosacdes 
Flandreau* (Moody) ...............+...- GEORGE RIC 
General law and collections. 
ty Flendreau 
Hot * (Fall River) ........ Cleveland & Juckett 
Haron* ( DT sagececoceces evacnqnacens — 
Madison* + mam pacwastecas .-D. D. BH 
MNGAMBLE & F 
GAMBLE : Ane. h. Donte >. My gt L. 
). 6 Firs . bank. 
4 cine Vem: H. iE Hitcheook 
Mound (Campbell) ..........++..-- A. Sutherland 
Onida* ( acasdileeccsncountnd MoFall 
Pierre* (i Picocececesce nectenneentan . W. 
Rapid City (Pennington).............. A. K. Gardner 
SIOUX FALLS* (Minnehaha) 
ss = & yg Attorneys for Sioux Falls 
ational Bank, R. G. Dun & Co., Illinois Cen- 


cal Railroad Co. and Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 
DAVIS, LYON & GATES. A 8 for State B’k’g 
& Trust Co. and Sioux Falls Water Co. Refer- 
ences: Any bank or business house in the city. 


Sisseton (Roberts).... ............ lik & Lane 
Refer to Sisseton State Bank. 
inte (Bon Homme).............. liott & Stilw 
ermillion* (Clay) cacti hiebunscaenss MARED RUNYAN 
ee ae w and collections. John 
atertown* (Coddington)............... Nicolson 
Webster* (Day) - ee E. W. Taylor 
Refers to & Merchants’ Bank and Secur- 
Wilmot* (Roberts) bidhevesdacesscasuel J. J. Batterson 
Vankton* (Yankton).................. R. E. McDowell 
TENNESSEE. 


Send 
cokman Ww 
treville. 
w. 
oe & COOKE, 300-303 Richardson 
First and Third Nat'l Banke 
- Fort & Scales 


)ecccsccccsses 





aera ( en ee 
Oum Claiborne) ........ 
> = yeeenaenee TIPTON & MILLER 
Refer to People's Tennessee Cotton Mills 
and Tennessee Line & Co, 
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Federa, 


— —— a a 
Franklin* ( “Bear: Eggleston & Galveston* (Galveston) ............-.. 

Refer to Naiienal Bank of Franklin and - | Gatesville* ( penencvcnasocueeuee 

son County & Co., Gonzales 
~~ Siegen dabehibenh >eucwes 8. C. Brown | Grandview (Johnson) 

to First National Bank. Greenville* 
Jackson" (Madison) ............. ace lane Greenwood (Wise) 
pO OS eee en Soa CE | Hico ( . 

Refers to the Kenton Bank. Refers to the First National Bank of Hico. 

CORNICK, SANSOM & CORNICK, Deaderick Bidg, | Zilsbero* (Hil a specialty. 
Lenoir City (Loudon litigations. on | NALLER. WATKINS & JONES, Bins Bldg. Refer to | Magrader (York) ee Se 
Loudon* ( : sa eR aE om vee J. E. Cassaday South Texas National Bank of Houston. Manassas* 6 William) ........L. A. Larkin, Jr. 
Memphis* (61 LEON BIGELOW SMITH. Vounsel for Houston Ne Relere to He National | to . 

LBER & MARTIN, Continental Nat'l Beak tional Ban includ- ~-+ee+--- Lawrence P. Pook 
Big_grete sce feiacom, | ngommeriloaryezett ae | aie nes i ake a Va 
crest Co. and mag an the hate cantile National Bank and Hard & Rand. St. ee eee Warwick)........--+-- G. Bickforé 

FRANK P. POSTON. Counsel H ohnecn: ae are Cademee A. B. 230 Main st. Commercial. 

’ ‘ ome Insurance & | Joshua (Johneon)...-.......-...----- Send burne 
Trust Co of Memphis, Order knights of ee *( sie coc ant er Mg go . Litigation. Refers to any 

in Tennessee; Division Counsel Seuth- Manvel (3 Ricevckteceatiguens Send to Columbia 

ern Ry. Co. Refer to any bank or merchant in McKinney* OEY ic oceccetd ( sbcaveat . (Norfolk 
iw & as practice and corporation faednnaa wreecceee Robertson & a (Pulaski) .. a enone 20. C. Brewer 
"(Hamblen)........Shields & Mountoaatie | Paradige (Wise) ens. Refers to Pulaski Loan & Trust Co. 
Moore & McNally | Paris (Lamar)...............------+-+--- Hale & Hale | Richmond*( 

Seowideal W. O. Mims | Plano ( pe by 5 IE SN OFERRALL & Re GESTER, , 1107 Bank st.. P. 0. Bo 






Tnttscumnadecorcaneidl Kirby & Kirby 
& Lowdon, bankers. 

ie -Send to Cleburne 

J.D. Graves 
Send to Decatur 
Send to Alvin 
berson 





i ee ARTHUR M. MONTEITH 
ton & Miller 


Counsel tor Belton National Bank 
Bankers Temple Practices in 


State nm “roderal courts. Collections and com 
mercial ~— specialties. Notary and steno- 


Bowke (Montagne) e) eaenesevecse-cscees SPEER & SPEER 


A general ractice. We have special facilities 
for making ections on this and adjoining towns. 
Not in office. Refer to First National Bank 


and City National Bank. 


ns, ree Send to Decatur 

Bradv* (McCulloch)................... F. M. Newman 
Refers to Commercial Bank of Brady 

Brazoria (Brazoria) ...........- vd a Po _D. Wilson 
Refers to any business house in B 

Brenham* (W: eee, MATHIS & & TEAGUE 


A general law practice. Prompt attention — 
to any business sent us. Notary in office. ers 


weit) Wi capcom Send to Deca: 
ET TIND sccnccccosocscgeesee to tur 
Brownwood* (Brown) ...........- Goodwin & Grinnon 
Deccnceseccssensdeses T. S. Henderson 
I 550 con ne cacacnctas Genet Send to Decatur 
Cleburne* (Johnson) .............-. ..--.. Otis Trulove 
* (Coleman) ..............-- Randelph & Webb 
Columbus od ied séstemees George McCormick 
Oommerce (Hunt)...................-- W. B. Hamilton 
Conroe Mtont "nf TEE T. E. Humphrey 
Refers to or & Griffith. 
GORE TIGARD 0660000000. ss ivdescvoces see J. L. Young 
fers to int nnn Sg Bank of Cooper. 
Corsicana* 
BALL & BALLEW. Refer to City National Bank, 


Corsicana National Bank and 
pleton, Bankers, of Corsicana. 

T. W. LOVETT. Refers to City National Bank of 
Corsicana, National Shoe & Leather Exchange 
of Boston, Mass.; Schriver, Bartlett & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. ; Gilbert Elliott Law Co., New 
York City; The Mercantile Adjuster and A. 
W. Moise & Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 


‘leming & Tem- 


Crowley (Tarrant).............-..-.. Send to Cleburne 
Dallas* (Dallas 
BAKER & RHEA. References: National Bank of 
Commerce of Dallas. 
EDWIN 0. HARRELL, 235 Main st. Refers to the 
National Exchange Bank. 


Decatar* (Wise) ...... ... -SPENCER & BASHAM 
A general law aw practice. "Collections given prompt 


attention. er to First National Bank and Wise 
County National Bank. 
Denison (Grayson) .......... .... Standifer & Eppstein 
Denton* (Denton) ..........-...-....- — C. Owsley 


Refers to ae National Bank of Denton. 


Eastland* (Eastland) ................ Scott & Brelsford 
Edna (Jackson) ............. ...--- Dobbs & McCrory 
El no (Kaufman)................- Send to Terrell, Tex. 


El Paso* (E] Paso) .. - MANFORD E. WILLIAMS 


Commercial law ‘and collections. 
——_ sae Send to McKinney 
swig A ES ES ae Send to Terrell, Tex. 
orth* (Tarran 


t) 
or GEORGE Q. McGOWN, Rooms 28 & 29 Powell Bldg. 
Attorney and Mercantile Adjuster. Special 
trips — any part of the State of 
uest. 
BD) cccce cccccccccccss Davis & Harris 


on 
Gainesville* ( 








pe > roy | Ry ee. 
to First National Bank of Stephenville. 
Sulphur —. gh (Hopkins) .........--- Sam A. Early 
Re bar non-residents exclusively in commer- 
ney Refers to City National Bank. 
Sunset (Montague) .............--.----- Send to Bowie 
Taylor (Williamson)...........-.. -------- R. L. Penn 
Temple — 6o%ecneuetncditeetidinel Send to Belton 
Terrell isan eneaien apaihdel mae Warren 
Tyler* (Smith)......00000.020.W. 8. Herndon & Sons 
Velasco (Brazoria) ...........-..++++. . W. Anderson 
Venus (Johnson)................ «--- Send to e 
baler, Bm a aba gre H. P. . ee 
corporation, insurance an nk 
ruptcy law, 5 ties. Practice in all the courts, 
State and Federal. Attorney for Mercantile Ad. 


juster Martindale Mercantile see Ted — 
Church Co., Bradford Rhodes & Co 


mercial Lawyers, Attorneys’ & Agents ke 
tion, Early’s Mercantile Agency and others. 
Waxahachie* (Ellis)............-.-..-- J. E. 
Weatherford* (Parker) ............--.--- mA R. Vivrett 
Wichita Falls* (Wichita). ..........J. H. Barwise, Jr. 
Wolfe City (Hunt) ............-...- Send to Commerce 
Woodville* (Tyler).............-.-.--+-- J. A. Mooney 
UTAH. 
Brigham* cg eee eee J.M 
Lo COREE) 02 0c ccccccscccccesucssess J.C. Walters 
Onden* (Weber)............... ive a McCormick 
Provo* (Utah) ..........---s00+-- King, Burton & King 
Richfield (Sevier) ..........-..--.--+-++- J. Stewart 


Commercial law and collections. 
Salt Lake* (Salt Lake) 


BOOTH, LEE & GRAY, 5th floor Arerbach Block. 
Commercial litigation especially. 

RICHARD B. SHEPARD, Suite 12°-125 Commercial 
Block. Cowmercial, corporation and mining 
law, specialties. Refers to Commercial Na- 
tional k of this city. References furnished 
at any point where required 

VERMONT. 
Alburgh (Grand Isle) 
Barre (Washin, 
Bellows yg | ay ee F. A. - oes 
Brandon (Rutland 
bore (Wind! 
Refers A) Vermont National Bank of sBeattlobore 
P 4 dene 
East Fairfield (Fsanklin) 
Enosburgh (Frank)in) ...... 
Fairfax ( _ Seer 
Georgia (Frank 


North Hero* (Gran 
Rutland* (Rutland) 
Sheldon (Franklin) 





St. Albans* (Franklin).................... H. M. M 
Refers to Wel ational Bank, 5-2 Anes. 

St. Johnsbury* ( SEEM), <caccnccas 

White River Junction (Windsor) ... War Batches der 

Woodstock* (Windsor) ............... We Batchelder 

VIRGINIA, 

Alexandria* (Alexandria).............. Samuel G. Bent 

Bland* (Bland)...........--.-++ «sss Fulton Kegley 

Charlottesville* \ a poscucséedecs — . 

Clifton Fo 

Danville ( 


Fredericksburg (petayivaniad 





_.Marye & Fitahugh 


Harrisonburg* (Roo ron. JOHN E. ROLLER 
Co! 2 ee 


llections a 





in Richmond. 
W. 0. SKELTON, Chamber of 
and law. Refers to 
’ Exchange Bank and J. T Williams & 
S. HAMILTON GRAVES 
National 


eaten eeweeee 


Roanoke 
Refers to First National and 
Banks, Roanoke, also Mercantile Trust & 
Co., Baltimore. 
Staunton* (A: 
Stuart* (P: 





Arlington ( Re + L. N. Jones 
Refers to any business house in Arlington. 
Jolfax” { Whitman)................- Craven & Canfield 
Dayton* (Columbia). .........-..-«0«0+-+-- F. Miller 
Mount Vorsen* (akegiii........ Jomen@. Waeeh 
ernon pene -: ames C. 

* Dincos cull Jeremiah Ni 
North Yakima‘ (Yakima) — & Parker 





~ 
anwoUR & COOL, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Repre- 
= helm ery itman, Stevens yr Spokane Coun- 
es. imm answers to correspondence. 
Refers to Traders’ and Old National Banks 
‘ DANSON & HUNEKE, 606 to 611 Hole Block, Com- 
mercial real estate and probate la ww. Collections. 


Counsel of Great a Ry. an@ 
STERN | Spokane and Northern R 
HAMBLEN Refers to Hoadley, Laxterbach & 
and Johnson, New York; Moran, Krauss 
LUND, & Mayer. Chicago; "Board of Trade, 
401-404 San Francisco; Any bank or 
Tue Rookery | merchant in Spokane. 





| Special deposition facilities. 


* (Pierce) 
ALLYN & ALLYN, (Frank Allyn, Frank Allyn, Jr.) 
821 Fidelity Bld “f Refers to London & Sap 
Francisco cisco Bank ederal and State Judges, &c. 


Wala Walla* (Walla Walla) ewoseccoecescoes W. Clark 


WEST behemessce: 


Addison* (Webster) . . H. C. Tharmoné 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to Buck- 
hannon Bank, Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Bluefield (Mercer) phahehdvanatia W. W. McClau herty 
Refers to the First National Bank of Bluefield. 

Buckhannon* (Upshur) 

F. C. Pifer. fers to the Traders’ National Bank. 
A.M.Poundstone. Commercial oes -— — 

Burton (Wetasel).............-.----s: — 
Refers to Exchange Bank of iniuaine Va. 

Camden-on-Gauley gaa oenenee Send to Addisow 

Charleston* (Kanawha 
SAMUEL S. GREEN. State and Federal. Courts. 

renee ous corporations. Refers to Charlestop 
a 


Charlestown" (Jefferso: 2 » an owtaualiin Forrest W. Brow? 
‘ers to the Bank ef Charlestown. 

Clarksburg* (Harrison)..............+.-- C. W. Lynch 

Cowen (Webster) ..................- Send to Addison 

Erbacon (Webster)..................- Send to Addison 

Fairmont* (Marion)...............---.- A. B. Fleming 

Fayetteville’ (Fayette) ............ P & Hamiltop 
Refer to Kanawha Valley Bank and Charlestop 
National Bank, both of Charleston, W. Va. 

Graton? (Tagletica.. 2.200 cosssoce. cos J. L. HECHMER 
Refers to > ar Grafton Bark. 

Guntington* (Cabell) ............. Vinson & Thom 

Jackson C. H.* ry ittndbbbteases Ww les 
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RITES C. Clayton 
asters Sila, Phone, Wa 

” eshateed a Be, Woods 

iar a eee Bs <phices senso D. Smith, Jr. 
ooennnae Dn ecm Ovens 

sn tert p wank eRG «--«--J, W. NEWMAN 


oy Refers to The New Mar- 
a ee eT ee, 


dale Mercantile A , Chicago, Bonds Com 
mercial Agency. United Law & Col- 
lection Co., N. Y., Deering Co., Chi- 
cago. Notary and stenographer in effice. 


MERRICK & SMITH. Refer to Parkers’ 
tional, First National and Second Nat'l 


Yan Winkle & Ambler. Refer to the Parkersburg 
National and First National Banks. 
(Grant) .............- Reynolds & Forman 
Point Pleasant* (Mason) ..............-J. 8. SPENCER 
Refers to Merchants’ Nati Bank. 
Ravenswood (Jackson).......... ogdeuk W. C, PRICKITT 
Refers to Bank of Ra wood. 
Goins Mere Epa .. ecaeeccucsccscess A. J. Porter 
ae ag AY pil _, secs «+-eeeee-Robt. L 
Wane" teen peqtcasees coed —s son 
to 0 iesigeaeci ta io, W. Va. 
Wellsburg* (Brooke)................. W.M. Werkman 


Wane CARVIN. Special attention one to gars 
fein yy under the laws of West Vir- 
Prompt and careful ph given 

Genes Soar and collections. 


Williamson* Sheppard & Goodykoontz 
Refer to ye, Williamson. 





WISCONSIN. 
(Langlade) ......-....+-..-++ John H. Trever 
(Outagomie) ................ Bf D. 
Appleton i icncccccusets osenseiall D. 4 Riehter 
] (Sauk). ...........--«s-+e00---F. R, Bentley 
St SS eee . D. Woolsey 
Boscobel (Gramt)............ «..... William E. Howe 
ay beng J. Pipkin ar, Weea 
Briggsville ERED «cc cccnccses cepsce ° 
Falla" (Chippews Socdda Jenkins & J 
Clintonville $4 aps PR Louis I. Lefebvre 
Refers to 4 of Clintonville. 
Columbus Sieeaias veshtnapeinenate PAUL D. DURANT 
Commerc 


ial law and collections promptly attended 
to. Refers to First National Bank o Ontunabes. 


Danville Dodge) ell een Send te Columbus 
Darlin, 7-2 Fayette) ............-Ortom & Osborn 
( cinéhe scaenesdiounnah Reese & Carter 

Doy (Columbia) Abenedesdaoud Send to Columbus 
Eau Claire* (Eau Claire)....TEALL, vege & TEALL 
Commercial law and collections. to Bank 


of Eau Claire and Chippewa Valley Bank. 
Fall River et. ««+«++«- Send to Columbus 
Fond du Lac* (Fond du Lac)..... Colman & Parkinson 


Green 
Cely he Caly” Refer to the Citizens’ National Bank. 
Sonn © & A. C. Neville. Refer to Green Bay 
Water Co. 


anesville* (Rock) 
FETHERS (0. H.), JEFFRIS (M. G.) & MOUAT (M. 
O.), 10 West Milwaukee st. Attorneys for 
First National and Merchants & Mechanics’ 


Savings Banks. All notaries. Special collec- 
tion dapertmment. 

Keyser (Columbia) ..... 

Ken cut 


osha* (Kenosha).....WALTER ‘MARSHAL COWELL 
Kewaunee“ (Kewaunee) John Wattawa 
La Crosse* (La Crosse).............- w.t. rr ee 
Lawyer. Refers to Batavian Bank, 8. Y. Hyde 
Elevator Co. — La Crosse Soap Co. 


Lancaster (Gran -Bushnell, Watkins & Moses 
(A. R. Bushnell, R. A. Watkins, H. L. Moses.) 
Lowell (Dodge).:............---...- Send to Columbus 
SN nd incqedunben udebauee Herman 
poe (Marinette) ............... Quinlan & Daily 


AUKEE* (Milwaukee) 

CHARLES H. HAMILTON. Office City Hall. Com- 
mercial and corporation law. ers to First 
National Bank and Second Ward vena enh, 
and any judges of Supreme or local courts. 

PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, Federal Bldg. Practice 
in all courts. Commercial litiga and col- 
lections a specialty. Business entrusted to us 
meets with prompt attention. Depositions 
carefully taken. Collections prom ~~ ee 
References: Oshkosh banks. (Bee card. 

New London (Waupaca) Thorn & ii 
Refers to First} National Bank and the Bank of 
New cer 

Ocoato* (Ocento)............-.. Morrow 
Refer to Citisens’ National Bank, Green Bae Wis. 


sas Th » 

PHILLIPS & H . Commercial litigation and 
collections our specialty, and attended to in 
any part of Wisconsin. Collections receive 
—ee care we eas attention, and remittances 
yrouaptiy made. | Depositions Ga ly 

before notary in office. Forec 
attachments and supplementary proc codings. 
Telegraphic —— carefully and engey & 
tended to, and taken care of by a rei.able at- 
torney. General practice inall courts. Refer 
eg poe bank or wholesale house in Osh- 


Hume i Oallerich, 118 Main st. 


* (Columbia) ...........+....- .E. 8. Baker 
Pren SE dnkekstdbbevoce voce Geo. H. Singleton 
Racine* (Racine)................«..+--- John W en 
Reeseville (Dodge) ...........-+..++- Send to Columbus 
Rio (Columbia’............... «.---- Send to Columbus 





Stevens’ Point‘ (Portage)... ne - Owen & Frost 
Gepuunr (Deugials................. eo Wen Oapattee 
Peccccvcsseescoce- eat 
ua* (Vernon) .............- +. -Graves & Mahony 
er to the Bank of Viroqua. 

Waterloo (Dane).................--- Send to Columbus 
Watertown Ge Dianeasipnese William H. Woodard 
Waupaca* (Wau eaenectecess caccg mae 
Wausau" ( Jiccoccesees Ryan, Hurley & Jones 
West te (Dougias)............ Winsor & Winser 
8. Collins 
once, Ei ~—-- 

tonnes . W. 
Douglas* ( "Charles F. Maurer 
Evanston* (Uinta)...............-.+++ > Ryckman 
Lander* (Fremont -...... Sebo secncccocecs . Fourt 
Laramie* (Albany). ..........0++...-+-- is E. Corthell 
Newocastle* (Weston)...........-.--««+--- Griggs Bros 
meg (Carbon) .........+++. Chatterton & Fishback 


a + = (Sweetwater) ...G. W. Shutter-Cottrell 
Re Mercantile Adjuster of St. Louis, Mo., 
and Bradstreet Co. of Kansas City, Mo. 

pocceseccaccecccs E. Lonabaugh 
iP cndcatnsenstbcocecce Meivin Nichols 





PORTO RICO. 


SAN J 
ODN & & PETTENGILL (A. F. Odlin, N. B. K. Pet- 


ler to any bank in Orlando or 
Teepe, Fila. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 





Cranbrook (Kootenay).................Send to Nelson 
Greenwood (Kootenay)..-............. Send to Nelson 
Nanaimo (Nanaimo) ...........-..- arwood & Youn 


Nelson (Kootenay)........... TAYLOR & HANNINGTO 
Aberdeen Block, Baker st, (5. 5. Taylor, Q. C., 
R. W. Hannington.) Solicitors for Imper'al Bank 
of Canada, R. G. & Co., &c. Notaries public. 
* Collections and mining law, and general law 
practice. 
New Denver (Kootenay) .............- Send to Nelson 
New Westminster (Westminster)... .. Howay & Reid 
Revelstoke (Kootenay) ...........-..- Send to Nelson 
Rossland (Kootenay) . ....Send to Nelson 
Sandon (Kootenay). .... ....Send to Nelson 
Slocan City (Kootenay). ..Send to Nelson 
Trail (Kootenay) ..Send to Nelson 
Vancouver (Vancouver). ...l. H. Hallett 
Victoria* (Victoria) ...... Drake. Jackson & Helmeken 


MANITOBA. 
Brandon* (Brandon . onl L. 
Attorne 







- — Adolph 
y at Law, Solicitor, Notary Public, ete. 
.....G. 8. Hallen 


Portage La Prairie* (PortageLaPrairie . '..E Anderson 


imnipeg (Selkirk)..................- 
Ties, ee Macdonald, Tupper, Phippen & Tupper 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
Fredericton (York)....... edenecdaccce Wesley Vanwart 
(Westmoreland) ..........- Harvey Atkinson 
St. John* (St. John)............... WELDON & McLEAN 
Solicitors in New Brunswick for The Bank of 
Montreal, Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Dominion 
Express Co., Pullman Palace Car Corp., Alexander 


Gibson & Sons (Ltd), Guardian Assurance Co., 

The Shore Line Railway Co., New Brunswick 

Railway Co., &c. 
St. hen (Charlotte 


NEW FOUNDLAND. 
St. Johns (St. Johna)............ o«-.--Kent & Howley 


NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 
Calgary* (Alberta)..............-. 
Edmon Alberta) 


...W. L. Bernard 
OS ee ea H. ©. Taylos 
Prince Albert (Saskatchewan) -...James F. MacLean 
Regina (Assini 





( «es+cecccecess--Haultain & Robsos 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
——. ‘ee yy a ° 
-. Wm. M. 





Bridgewater AM. ). ‘Send to Lunenburg 
(Lunenburg) = eee to Lunenburg 


YOKOHAMA. 





HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
Ritchie & Chisholm. Attorneys for Bank 


ova Scotia. 
wants, we mix & CAHAN. ters C Weldon 
D.C.L., Ph.D., Q ~» Geanens ane. & Harris, 
$ Su William. A . Charlee 
Cahan, LLB) Selctiors of Merchanta 
and Union Banks of H 
Smmercinl, marine’ and admiralty prac 


eR RE nant: meting On ot 


wtih T im local solicitor. 


New Gi w ( 
Bank of Nova 
(Cumberland) ....... ...... «--.-- C. 8. Muir 
South Brookfield* (Queens) ....-.. U. MeLeod 
(Cumberland)...... Send to Amherst, N. 8. 
| IR to New Glasgow 
—- SE aimecenedn A.J. G. on 
ie Upeecbsced 
Westville (Picton) ....... onceany to New G 
Yarmouth* Capen). eee Sandford H. Pelton, 
Marine Refers to Bank of Yarmouth 
and Exchange « of Yarmouth. 
ONTARIO. 
Barrie* ( Dhak anweniaeessamniites 
Belleville* (Hastings).............. William N. Ponton 
¥ _ Se ee Ww . Robinson 
Galt (W: Dl idcinthe cgtimest< aetaas Millican 
for Inmaperial Bank of Canada. 
Hamilton* ea Ldhavattodoa a ~s 


ree eee ee eee 


). Tennent, VcDouagh & C & Coleridge 
Ottawa (Carleton 


MacCRAKEN, ) HENDERSON & McGIVERIN. Barris- 

ters, Bolicitors, ° — e Court and De- 

tal A Refer to Bank of Ottaws. 

McLAURIN & MILLAR (G. McLaurin, LL.B. ; Hal 

dane Millar), 19 Elgin st Barristers, Solicitors, 
Notaries, ete. References: Bank of Ottawa. 

Seaforth (Huron) ...........-..0.-..+s00--+ R. 8. Hays 

St. Catharines* ss Collier & Burson 


——— . se* 

RK, ‘Traders Bank oF te” Specialty: 
phe law. Refers lummer 
Manager Trusts Corp’n of Gatestn "Toronto. 

LAIDLAW. KAPPELE & BICKNELL. (William Laid. 
law, ou , George Kappele, James Bicknell, 
James W. Bain, —. oe) Imperia. 
Bank Bidg. Solicitors for Imperial Bank of 
Canada. 

EDWARD MEEK, Mail Bldg, Cor. = & Bay ste. 
Barrister, solici iter, notary public, &c. 


ieee Union, New be > 
cago rchants’ Legal A 

International Coilection Association lation, Wes 
ee. Union, American Newspaper Pub. 


canbapadecdmbbnice John H. Beli 
QUEBEC. 

~~ dam Se ES oubers 

toltestern eam "kat Ri an . 

MONTREAL” (Mon _ . - 


MARTIN HONAN, 12 TD Place d’armes. Refers to Peo- 
le’s Bank of Halifax, Quebec, and Garand & 
erroux, bankers, Montreal; Henry Hogan, 

proprietor of St. omense Hall, Montreal. 
Quebec” (Quebec Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart 


MEXICO. 
MEXICO (Ci 


i. %-28 sTiW, E, Calle del Gante, Num 9, P. O. 
Box 940 Licenged to prac ractice law in the courts 
of Mexico and United States. Specialties: In 
ternational law, department business, land, 
patent and mining la law, examinations of titles, 


Refers to American 
Surety Bank, Banco Nacional and U.S. Consul. 


ENCLAND. 





LONDON (Middlesex) 


Jno. Burke Hendry, 7 New Square, Lincolns Inn 
& Mores Passage mage (one. I Law Courts) Carey st. 


came FRANCE. 


LEOPOLD 5 ae French Attorney. Avoue J@ 
Place Vendome. uthor of Treatise upon 
French Mercantile Law and Practice of Courts 
900 pages, price $5.00, post free. Baker, Voor 
hees & Co.. pu blishere, N New York; Stevens « 
Sons, London, publishers. 


JAPAN. 


GEORGE H. SCIDMORE, Counsellor at Law 
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_RELIABLE ATTORNEYS. 


ILLINOIS 


JOSIAH CRATTY, 


Attorney at Law, 
Fleer 13 Security Bidg, 








CHICAGO, 
Cor. Madison Street and Fifth Avenue. 
Cerporation and Commercial Law and Col- 
lections a Specialty. 

Depositions taken before ALICE MANNING, 
Notary Public, Room 188 Security Bidg, 188 Madison st. 

EVERY 


wearer COLLECTIONS wise 
#2 THE CREDITORS’ AGENCY fx 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

eterencee in any ct Oy re ny citys client st banca in nied 8 States and 

Bae ts Sad it, anes unsel. I. C. ESTEE, 
MIESSISSIPPI. 

CFAS. SCOTT & £. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 

ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 


Refer to Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Hanover National Bank, New York City, Supreme 
Court Judges of Mississippi 
5: NEW YORK. 


POWELL & CADY, 


Attorneys & Counselors, 
206 Broadway, 























NEW YORK. 





Practice in State and Federal Courts. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


M ORDECAI & GADSDEN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43-47 Br ad Street, Charleston, 8. C. 


PRACTICE WN THE STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 

Special + ttention given to Collection 
Estate, Co poration, Commercial poe yp te 
ance Law. 

Attorneys in South Carolina for Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company ; anne System = Railwa: ¥ Viney wo City 
Rail e erican Bonding & 0. 0 
Md.; tate Sn Bank: 
e Insurance Com 


emarala ea 


ity Co.; Armour & Co., Chicago, Il 
Refer to Pre ident or Cashier e i Suanaar in Charlesten; 
National com th of New York; — Of] Com Off Company 

5B E oS National 
timore, or any wel b.— m Collection 
iors in ee United States. 


PATENTS ee 


> ADVICE AS TO PATENTABILITY 
> Notice in “Inventive Age” 





















Book “How to obtain Patents” 


Oe me modine. No fee till tis 113 
confiden: Add 
E. 6. si6Ge SIGGERS, RS. Pakent Lawyer, Washington, .C. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


LaW DEPARTMENT. 


TWO YEARS’ COURSE To ah iz Be DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF L 

















SESSION BEGINS 15th euere NBER, 
Situated in Piedmont, Virginia, too high for malaria and 
far enough south for mild winters. 
For catalogue, address 
SECRETARY OF THE FACULTY, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





Foreign Patents ants: Procured. 


I act for attorneys Only. 
Refer to 1 
out the World. 


I have an associate in every foreign country. 
Blank forms for all Countries furnished. 


B. SINGER, 


PATENT ATTORN®Y, 
56 FIFTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Bargains =i T Syoews ra 
men can owe, much valu 








cabinets and lies at —y ces. posta! for 
ms 
igarated at oP 
We are also Headquarters for the “ American Standard 
Pitman Shorthand Publications.”—Price list free. 


Address Consolidated Typewriter Exchange, 
245 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone: 6889 Cortlandt. 





HUBERT E. PECK, 629 F St, 
N.W., Washington, Con- 








A BOOK FOR ALL NATIONAL BANKS 
AND THEIR ATTORNEYS. 


THE NATIONAL BANK AGE 


JUDICIAL MEANING, WITH AN APPENDIX, 


Containing Official Instructions and 


Rules Relating to the Formation and 
Management of National Banks, 
United States Bonds, and the 
Issue and Redemption of 
Coins and Currency. 

By ALBERT 8. BOLLES 


The work contains nineteen chapters, which treat of 
the powers of the Comptroller, Organization, Conver 
sion, and Beginning of National Banking Associations, 
their Extension, Powers, Directors, Shareholders, In 
crease and Reduction of Capital, Duties of Banks as 
Public Depositariea, Regulation concerning their Cir- 
culations, Interest, Criminal offenses, Preferences, 
Dissolution and Receivership, Examination and Re- 
ports, Taxation and other matters. All the cases which 
show the meaning of the National Bank Act are noticed, 
The work, therefore, is a complete exposition of Na- 
tional Banking Law to date. 

It contains 400 pages, Price, in cloth, 

-€3.00; full law sheep, $3.50. 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
29 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE. 


General law practice library and office furniture for 
sale in a thrivr’™* e- & atin Eastern Kansas. For 

varticulars & /PYORTUNITY,”’ care American 

awyers’ Ag nv), #. O. Box 411, New York City. 














| WANT LAW CLERKS Bs seen onion YOUR OFFICE TRADE IN 


RIBB TYPE WRITING CARBON PAPERS, | WILL GIVE YOU GOOD COMMISSIONS, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE AND DISCOUNTS TO AGENTS FROM THESE PRICES. 


Type Writer Ribbons, any color or machine, - - 
Type Writer Carbon Paper, 8x10 to 8x14, - «- 


50c, each, $5.00 per dozen, 
- 40c. per dozen, $2.75 per 100 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction. If net can be returned at my expense, 


HOWARD WHITFIELD, 46 Cortiand St. N.Y. City. Ilus'ted Catalogue for the asking. 


Patent attorneys through- 





The 
Counsellors’ 


Bureau, 


No. 52 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE—“1791 JOHN.” 


CLARENCE McKENZIE, Manager. ; 
GEO. W. WEIFFENBACH, Senior Couns 


Prepares Briefs of Argument 4 
Memoranda of Authorities for any 
Acts as Resident Counsel to rei 
Attorneys, etc. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Fees moderate and will be stated 
advance if requested, upon Statement 
Facts being furnished, order to be co 
tingent upon acceptance of terms. 


Corporation Work a Specialty 


References: 
THE AMERICAN LAWYER, 29 Murray Street, New Y« 
How. D. D. Wuiryey, President, Hamilton Fire 
% William Street, New Yor 
Cuar_es W. WETMORE, Prosident., The North Ameri 
Co., 30 Broad Street, New Yor 








anadian 
ollections. 


ATTORNEYS desiring to establi 
a connection bringing Canadian Collectic 
and general business would do well to pl 
their name iu the Legal Directory of Cana 
Law Journal (Established 1855) the orgar 
the Law Society, issued semi-monthly. 1 
Journal reaches every lawyer in Cana 
with very few exceptions. 


For terms and sample copy write 
CANADA LAW JOURNAL COMPAN 


2 Terento Street, Toronto, Canada, 









American Digest 


1899 
Now Ready. 


You can depend on the Amer 
can Digest. It is made honest, 
and intelligently, and the pric 
is right. Sold on approya 
$6, net, delivered. ; 


WEST PUBLISHING Cu., St. Paul, in 
2600 


Pa, 
en 














SUPPLEMENT. H 


American Lawyer | 


“NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1999. VOL. VIL. 














PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


Commercial Law: League of America, 


HELD AT ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY, JULY 24-20, 1899. 








GROUP OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE, 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





OF THE 


COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Commercial Law League of America, 
held in the Hotel Brunswick at Asbury 
Park, N. J., July 24-29, inclusive, has 
proved to be most enjoyable in all re- 
spects and is certainly bound to leave 
pleasant memories in the minds of all 
who have had the privilege of partici- 
pating. It is only to be regretted that 
the weather in the early portion of the 
week was not more certain. Still the 
enjoyment of the delegates was none the 
less keen though April seemed to have 
changed places with July. 

OPENING OF CONVENTION. 

But little was done upon Monday, the 
24th, beyond an open meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in the afternoon ang 
a reception in the evening. 


Tuesday’s Proceedings. 


On Tuesday, the 25th, the convention 
settled down to work. At 10 o’clock it 
assembled, when an invocation was pro- 
nounced by Rev. A. G. Bale, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of As- 
bury Park. Mayor Ten Broeck was 
present to deliver the address of wel- 
come, but, being indisposed, asked to be 
excused from making any statement be- 
yond the fact that all they saw was the 
property. of the delegates. William A. 
Wright of New Haven, Conn., responded 
and Jo Lane Stern of Richmond, Va., 
proceeded toa read telegrams which he 
solemnly assured the members were from 
Dewey, Aguinaldo, H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, and a few other celebrities, all 
of whom regretted their inability to at- 
tend. While the members of the league 
seemed to have some slight doubt of the 
authenticity of these messages, they 
were nevertheless heartily appreciated. 
The retiring president, Ernest T. Flor- 
ance of New Orleans, next delivered his 
annual address, taking as his principal 
topic the “Anti-Trust Law of Texas,” 
upon which he spoke as follows: 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT FLORANCE. 

“The summary of the Texas anti-trust 
act shows that it is intended to operate 
both upon the offending parties under 
criminal or quasi-criminal process and 
upon ‘the contract made in violation 
thereof through the civil remedy for the 
enforcement of such contract. 

“Is the law constitutional in either of 
these regards? 

“Tt pretermit discussion of the clauses 
affecting corporations organized under 
the laws of Texas or individuals domi- 
ciled there, or non-residents present and 
contracting in the State of Texas. 

“It can be assumed as unquestionable 
law that no State can declare to be a 
crime against it an act done in another 
State by citizens of that State and en- 
tirely lawful under the laws of the 
State. 

“It will be equally admitted that a con- 
tract valid in the place of its conduction 
and in the place of its performance, made 
by citizens of such place of contract and 
performance, is valid everywhere. If, 
therefore, the first section of the stat- 
ute, which speaks of ‘a corporation or- 
ganized under the laws of any other 
State, conducting and transacting any 
kind of business in Texas,’ is intended 
to make guilty of a crime and subject 
to its penalty such non-resident corpor- 
ation for entering into the trust or agree- 
ment outside-of the State of Texas, -it 
will be admitted that the statute can- 
not be enforced because of the lack of 
power on the part of that State to trans- 
mute into a crime an act done in another 





AMERICA. 


State whose laws authorize its citizens 
to do the act denounced by the State of 
Texas. Indeed, the Supreme Court of 
the State of Arkansas, in construing a 
similar statute, found it mecessary, in 
order to maintain the constitutionality 
of the statute, to interpret such a pro- 
vision as being limited to agreements 
made in the State of Arkansas, 

“This limitation applies to the second 
section as well. 

“As a practical question, however, it 
is perfectly clear that this very limita- 
tion destroys the effectiveness of the 
statute. The contracts denounced can 
be, and generally are, made in some 
other State; and, indeed, it makes no 
difference in what other State the con- 
tract is made, for even though the law 
of the other State where the contract is 
made should make its confection a crime, 
this offense would not be cognizable by 
the State of Texas or punishable by its 
laws. 








CHARLES R. MILLER, of Canton, Ohie. 
President Commercial Law League. 


“Still less effect, if possible, would these 
sections have if the agreement were made 
in a State where such agreements are 
valid. 

“It is even questionable whether a 
resident of Texas proposing such contract 
by letter to a resident of another State 
would be subjected to the penalty in the 
statute. 

“The consent of the accepting party to 
the contract being the test of the aggre- 
gatio mentium, it is clear that the place 
of the expression of that consent would 
be the place of the contract, and the val- 
idity of the contract would be tested by 
the law of that place. 

‘Tt is hard to imagine how a party 
could constitutionally be punished for 
the making of a lawful contract. 

“The second section, under its defini- 
tion of monopoly, if carried out to its full 
extent, would practically prevent the 
formation of corporations or partner- 
ships for business purposes. The inci- 
dental, if not the main purpose, of all 
combinations of capital, is, by the reduc- 
tion of expense and the removal of com- 
petition, to fix the price of property or to 
limit the amount of production so as to 











bring a profit to the parties making the 
combination. If it be the intent of the 
statute to prevent this the provisions 
will and can easily be evaded. There 
would be little difficulty for those who 
would otherwise become shareholders or 
partners, lending their money to some in- 
dividual or renting their skill or giving 
the use of their credit upon terms of com- 
pensation equivalent to their interest as 
stockholders or partners. 

“The section could hardly be effectively 
executed against the forms of aggrega- 
tion of property mentioned by it, and 
does not seem to have an extra-territoria! 
effect; and yet, without such operation, 
the clause might as well have not been 
written. 

“The third section, in its attempt to 
limit the owner of property as to the 
price at which he can sell and to forbid 
him from giving away his property, is 
an infringement upon the right of owner- 
ship that cannot be executed. 


“This section, so far as it creates an 
offense, does not refer expressly to per- 
sons domiciled or contracts made out- 
side of the State of Texas; and yet, if 
the mere making of the contract of sale 
or act of donation outside of the State 
will evade this provision, it is practically 
useless. 

“Section twelve, however, makes, con- 
trary to public policy, the sale, deliv- 
ery or disposition of any goods by a 
party transacting business, contrary to 
the provisions of the statute within the 
State of or elsewhere, and refuses 
relief in its courts for the price of goods 
so sold, and authorizes a recovery of the 
price by the purchaser if the price has 
been paid. In other words, if persons re- 
siding out of the State of Texas, by con- 
tract made out of the State of Texas, 
sell and deliver outside of the State of 
Texas to a party in the State of Texas, 
goods at less than the cost of manufac- 
ture, forthe purpose of driving out com- 
petition, or in furtherance of any trust 
agreement made without the State of 
Texas, he cannot recover in the courts 
of Texas the gee of his goods. Is this 
constitutional Can any State prevent 
the collection of the price of goods sold 
in and shipped from another State to a 
party within the limits of the so legis- 
lating State? 

“For my part I can hardly imagine a 
more patent violation of the Inter-State 
Commerce clause of the Constitution of 
the United States. Under the effect 
given to that Constitutiona)] provision, 
State legislation is powerlgne to prevent 
the sale, transportation and delivery, and 
the enforcement of the price of such sale 
of goods from one State into another. 
No more direct interference with com- 
merce can be imagined than by the re- 
fusal to enforce the payment of the pur- 
chase. price. If this section were con- 
stitutional, each State could build around 
itself a Chinese wall impassable to the 
commerce of all the other States. This 
being (as I suppose it will be) admitted 
by every lawyer, the entire foundation 
of this statute is ‘undermined, because 
almost all of the contracts made for the 
sale of the goods by the trusts are made 
upon orders sent to them by mail. The 
contract of sale is completed by the ac- 
ceptance of the order, and the delivery is 
executed by the goods being placed in the 
possession of the common carrier, The 
consent being given and delivery made 
in a place where this contract would be 
valid, the State of Texas cannot make 
this interstate commercial transaction 
invalid. 
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“Thus the only effect of this clause can 
be to render insusceptible of collection 
the price of goods located m Texas and 
gold with a wrongful intent by a party 
in the State of Texas to another party 
within the same State. 

“The fourth section differs from the 
third only so far as to extend its opera- 
tion over goods produced or manufac- 
tured outside of the State. This simply 
injects another objection to the provision 
contained in the preceding section. 

“The fifth section, while ambiguous, 
seems to subject to the fine, which is the 
penalty under the act, not merely the 
person or corporation offending, but 
every officer, representative or agent of a 
corporation violating the provisions of 
the statute. 

“The extending of the offense to each 
day such person, corporation, partnership 
or association shall continue to violate 
the statute would make it appear that 
the officer, representative or agent in 
Texas would be punisnable for the viola- 
tion by his corporation in some other 
State of the provisions of the Texas 
statute. If this be the intent, it is very 
doubtful whether a State can punish an 
agent of a non-resident corporation for 
an act done by the corporation, and to 
which the agent was and could be no 
party, and which is entirely valid by the 
law of the place where the corporation 
is established and the act done or con- 
tract made. If it be a penalty imposed 
for the doing of an act of interstate com- 
merce, it would seem to be clear that 
even though he were party to it he could 
not be punished under this statute. 

“The sixth section, if it refers to non- 


residents, is also paralyzed by the inter- 








state commerce clause. The prohibition 
in this séction is not against t refusing 
to buy from or sell to sor ther per- 
sons for the reasons giver s against 
the entering into a trust ement or 
understanding to limit mpetition by 
such refusal. If that obje ible agree- 
ment is made in any Stat vhere it is 
valid it cannot be punished the State 
of Texas. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how the State can punis! ndividual 
for refusing to buy from a: for any 
reason whatever. It w difficult 
enough to compel a pers to sell his 
property against his wil t to force 
him to purchase against judgment 
would seem to be beyor scope of 
legislation. 

“Of course every lawy recognize 
that a State has the right ereat de- 
gree, to determine the I tions upon 
which a corporation esta shed else- 
where can do business wit! ts limits, 
and can, for the violatior those con- 
ditions, forfeit the right of such corpora- 
tion to carry on its business within the 
limits of such State; but s equally 
clear that it has no pow interfere 
with the commercial acts itracts of 
such corporation when ma itside of 
the State, although the ot! party con- 
tracting with it and receiving its goods is 
resident in the State. 

“The doctrine of the cont: if foreign 
corporations is limited by the interstate 
commerce clause, and the f gn corpo- 
ration in this regard is as completely pro- 


tected as the individual tizen of an- 
other State would be. 
“Section 7, therefore, of the 


statute 
which in its terms imposes the penalty 
of forfeiture’ upon any corporation or- 
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ganized under the law of any other State 
for violating any of the provisions of 
this statute, and Section 8, which pro- 
vides for an affidavit establishing com- 
pliance with the statute may be as- 
sumed, in the absence of express mention 
to the contrary, to be intended to limit 
its penalties to violations occurring with- 
in the territory of the State of Texas; 
and yet this interpretation renders the 
statute practically useless. 

“The eleventh section is, if possible, 
more objectionable on constitutional 
grounds than any preceding section. By 
it the owner of a patent who leases the 
same or operates it in his own name, but 
refuses to put the same on market for 
sale, is constituted ‘a monopoly’ and is 
punishable therefor. 

“The utter powerlessness of the State 
to legislate adversely to patents issued 
under the United States Government has 
been too frequently adjudicated to be 
now a question of dispute. Against the 
barrier of Federal protection this clause 
is impotent. 

“Section 12 is of particular interest to 
the members of this league. It is under 
this clause that the defense can be urged 
to a suit for the price of articles sold 
contrary to the provisions of this act, but 
elsewhere than in the State of Texas; 
that said sale is unlawful and contrary 
to public policy, and the price thereof 
cannot be recovered in the courts of the 
State of Texas. Nothing less than a feel- 
ing of intense resentment against the op- 
pression believed to be caused by the 
trusts can explain the attempt of the 
Legislature of Texas to forbid the col- 
lection in her courts, from a resident of 
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delivered outside of the State of Texas 
and in a State where the sale was entire- 
ly valid. 

“T cannot imagine that it is necessary 
to amplify this proposition. The pro- 
vision, so far as foreign contracts are 
concerned, is utterly null, and, if limited 
to local contracts, is practically useless. 

“The same comment applies with equal 
force to the thirteenth section of the 
statute which denounces as a monopoly 
not only every corporation, but every in- 
dividual who may gather items of news 
for sale to newspapers, and who shall re- 
fuse to sell said items to more than one 
newspaper to a stated number of inhab- 
itants. I do not believe that the Legis- 
lature intended the consequences of a lit- 
eral enforcement of this section. 

“The idea of punishing an individual 
who may have gathered some items of 
news for one newspaper because he re- 
fuses to sell them to all the other com- 
peting newspapers can scarcely be in- 
tended to be taken seriously. Construing 
the section as applying only to news- 
paper associations, it may be susceptible 
of evasion by the making of the combi- 
nation outside the State. As to this par- 
ticular provision some question may be 
raised whether ‘items of news’ are ar- 
ticles of ‘commerce,’ and protected as 
such by the national constitution. This 
comment will also apply to insurance 
rate pools, which have been held to be 
dehors ‘gommerce.’ 

“This analysis of the anti-trust statute 
discloses the difficulty of treating the 
subject by legislation. On the one hand, 
as long as there is one State that recog- 
nizes the validity of such agreements, the 
interstaté commerce clausé stands as a 
barrier to effective legislation, except 
such legislation as would be more in- 
jurious to the consumer than it would 
be to the trust. On the other hand, Con- 
gress can legislate only upon matters 
that are interstate. How far the co- 
operation of Federal and State action 
would close the outlet to recalcitrants Is 
a matter for later consideration. That 
anything injurious to the mass of the 
people can be prevented under our system 
of government I believe, but it cannot be 
done by hotch-potch legislation or spo- 
radic statutes; neither will there be any 
good attained by dealing with the conse- 
quences instead of the causes of the 
trusts. The regulation of prices, the lim- 
iting of production, the driving out of 
competition, all these are the effects, the 
external signs of the trusts. 


“If these organizations are injurious 
and should be prevented from existing, it 
is useless to attempt to destroy them by 
attacking their effects. The people must 
be prepared and willing to go deeper and 
to strike out the condition of things that 
have evolved these combinations of cap- 
ital. Their destruction will involve the 
destruction of many things believed to 
be beneficial, and which draw their sap 
from the same soil and through the same 
roots as those that supply life to the 
trusts. 

“Neither can they be’ eradicated by 
legislation which suggests and protects 
individual dishonesty. No law which 
proffers to the individual the privilege of 
not paying for that which he has pur- 
chased will be utilized by any except the 
dishonest, Commercial honor is superior 
to statutory law. Jurisprudence has an- 
nounced that money due upon gaming 
contracts cannot be recovered in court, 
but in the higher tribunal of honor, in 
foro conscientiae, no man of honesty will 
plead such a defense to the claim for a 
debt of this nature. 

“Laws of this kind serve only as the 
touchstone of honesty. They will benefit 
merely those formed of base metal, and 
even then only until their true character 
has been discovered. Few men will offer 
the martyrdom of their personal honor 
upon the altar of the welfare of their 
fellowmen. The blow that is to deal 
deaths to the trusts must be open, manly 
and consonant with integrity. It must be 
struck by the national government, 
whose hands reach at once the uttermost 





boundaries of the land and every inch of 
soil that lies within them; or else by the 
simultaneous and uniform action of all 
the States enforcing an identical will. 

“It has been suggested that the Sher- 
man anti-trust law can be used for the 
suppression of the trusts, by virtue of the 
first section, which reads: ‘Every con- 
tract, combination in form of trust or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the several States or with 
foreign nations is hereby declared to be 
illegal.’ 

“While it is possible that this provision 
would affect a. combination in the form 
of trust whose purpose is to restrain in- 
terstate commerce, the annulling of the 
combination would be of little value if 
the ‘restraint’ cannot be prevented in 
fact. This, under the present conflict of 
jurisdiction as to local and _ interstate 
commerce, seems to be impracticable. I 
do not think that it has been claimed 
that under any such statute the Federal 
authorities would be empowered to prvu- 
ceed to forfeit the charter of a corpora- 
tion established under a State law, be- 
cause such corporation may have made 
a trust agreement and carries on inter- 
state commerce. 


ERNEST T. FLORANCE, New Orleans, La.- 


Ex-President Commercial Law League. 


“It would seem that it is the particular 
act done—the corpus delicti—that is, the 
act itself of interstate commerce, which 
brings the matter under Federal cogniz- 
ance. It is not the individual as such, 
but only the person.actually doing the 
interstate commercial act, or the act it- 
self, that is subject to Federal regula- 
tion; and it is only in the respect that, 
and so far as, such person in the special 
case violates the commercial regulation, 
that he is punishable, or his acts cog- 
nizable by the national government. 

“It may be that Congress can forbid 
the interstate transportation of goods 
manufactured or sold by any person or 
corporation, party to a trust, imposing 
the penalty upon the shipper, the receive: 
and the carrier alike. If, under its powe1 
to regulate the mails, Congress can for- 
bid their use to persons engaged in the 
business of conducting lotteries, it might 
be that under the power to regulate com- 
merce it cen forbid, as against public 
policy, the transportation of goods manu- 
factured or sold by a trust. 

“Of course this remedy, if it be one, is 
exceedingly drastic and will temporarily 
cause great inconvenience, if not suffer- 
ing. It will also set a precedent for cen- 
tralized Federal legislation greater than 
any yet exercised. It will be necessary 
for the people, through their Congress, 
to decide whether the danger from the 
abuse of the power is greater than the 
injury resulting from its non-exercise, a 








question of statesmanship, not of law, 
and therefore not to be discussed on this 
occasion. 

“I confess, however, that at present the 
legislative solution of the problem, 
either by State or Federal authority, is 
obstructed by difficulties so numerous 
and so irreducible to certainty on account 
of the fineness of distinctions and the ex- 
treme nicety of the legal logic to be ap- 
plied, that I believe the safest, if not the 
only, method is by an amendment to the 
national constitution vesting it with con- 
trol over all monopolies or trusts, 
whethér interstate or not in their opera- 
tions.” 

In commenting upon the Nationa) 
Bankruptcy act, the president said: 

“While I recognize the desirability of 
an economical administration of bank- 
rupt estates there is a serious danger 
that the penuriousness of compensation 
allowed by the act and under the act by 
the referee may result in the important 
office of trustee and the attorneyship for 
the trustee falling into the hands of in- 
competent or untrustworthy parties be- 
cause of the unwillingness of trust- 
worthy men to work for the compensation 
allowed. The fee granted to the trustee 
is insulting in amount and is based on 
an absurd theory. The value of services 
should be based upon the amount and 
quality of the labor performed, as well 
as on the sum to be distributed in divi- 
dends. The amount to be paid to the 
trustee and his attorney should be fixed 
by creditors at their meeting, subject, of 
course, to objection by other creditors 
and on their objection to determination 
by the court. 

“Neither the referee nor the judge 
should have the power to interfere with 
the decision by the creditors as to the 
amounts to be paid out of the funds in 
which those creditors alone are inter- 
ested. As the law stands to-day, the 
necessary expenses of the trustee will 
frequently exceed his compensation. 

“I do not think that all the creditors 
in bankruptcy should be presumed by 
the law to be imbecile or that the judge 
or referee should be constituted the uni- 
versal guardian of all these gatherings of 
presumed lunatics and ex-proprio motu 
forbid such creditors from paying out of 
the funds that belong to themselves the 
compensation which they, in their busi- 
ness judgment, think proper, particularly 
when any discontented party in interest 
can appeal to the court for relief. 

“I would also suggest that it be made 
an act of bankruptcy for any insolvent 
debtor for whom a receiver has been ap- 
pointed to fail within a certain number 
of days from the appointment to vacate 
same. 

“The absence of such a clause permits 
firms and corporations to evade with 
ease the involuntary bankruptcy section 
of the statute. I will not enter more 
deeply into the discussion of this act be- 
cause I know that specialists will de- 
liver to this convention, within the next 
few days, carefully prepared addresses 
on this subject. 

“In closing, I will recommend that this 
organization determine upon one or more 
subjects of legislation and instruct the 
Committee on Legislation to draft stat- 
utes to be presented to the convention, 
which statutes the members of the or- 
ganization will seek to have enacted in 
their respective States. 

“So far our work has been too scat- 
tered; it should be concentrated. It is by 
focusing the sun’s rays upon one point 
that they burn. 

“In these days organization and con- 
centration are necessary to the attain- 
ment of every important result. The 
power of a league consisting of over a 
thousand members of the most influential 
profession in this country, if properly di- 
rected, can be made enormous. 

“Our co-members allied in the work of 
commercial legislation will bring to its 
assistance a vast influence, important 
both by its wealth and its intelligence. 

“The work, however, though inspired 
here, must be wrought out elsewhere. Ip 
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our homes, be they in villages or farms, 
or in crowded marts of trade, must we 
show that we are not contented with the 
things that are if they be less good than 
things that may be. The member of our 
profession who limits his field of action 
to trying causes may be an attorney, but 
he is not a lawyer. Only he that takes 
under his charge the perfecting, in theory 
and practice, of the law is worthy of the 
name of lawyer. 

*Let each of us prove by the results of 
his efforts, or at least by the earnestness 
of his attempts, that he recognizes the 
dignity of his profession, and by the per- 
formance of his duty toward that profes- 
sion rewards it for the hondr it confers.” 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS, 

Reports of committees then followed. 
It was recommended by the Executive 
Committee that February 4, 1901, be 
designated as John Marshal Day, in 
honor of the great Chief Justice, the date 
in question being the centennial of his 
induction into office. The league hopes 
to secure the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and of other bodies 
to that end. The report of the treasurer 
shows a balance of about $1,000. A com- 
mittee of ladies, consisting of Mrs. Elbert 
Cc, Ferguson, of Chicago; Mrs. David 
Harvey, Jr., of Asbury Park, and Mrs. 
William E. Moore, of Philadelphia, was 
appointed to superintend the entertain- 
ment of the ladies who have come to the 
convention with their husbands and rela- 
tives. An election of officers then fol- 
lowed, the following being the result: 
President, Charles R. Miller, of Canton, 
O.; first vice-president, A. H. Gleason, of 
New York; second vice-president, C.°C. 
Kirkpatrick, of Springfield, O.; third 
vice-president, S. C. Tapp, of Atlanta, 
Ga.; recording secretary, Edwin A. 
Krauhroff, of Kansas City, Mo.; treasur- 
er, E. K..Summerwell, of New York; cor- 
responding secretary, George S. Hull, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Messrs. Summerwell and 
Hull were re-elected to their respective 
offices. Three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee were also elected. They 
were: W. S. Bicksler, of Denver, Colo.; 
Elbert C. Ferguson, of Chicago, Ill, and 
W. W. Watts, of Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Chas. R. Miller, the new president 
and former first vice-president, is a man 
of wide experience who is eminently fit- 
ted to exercise the duties of his office. 
He was born in 1858 at Canton, O. He 
graduated from the Canton High School 
in 1877, when he commenced the study of 
law in the office of William and Abnér 
McKinley, and was admitted to the bar 
in September, 1879. He has subsequently 
been admitted to all the United States 
courts throughout the country, his prac- 
tice being largely made up of patent and 
commercial cases. He was attorney for 
defendant in the well-known cases of 
Robinson Avery v. Dueber Watch Com- 
Pany, and appeared for plaintiff in the 
action of the Buffalo Rubber Company v. 
Doll. He is well known in literary cir- 
cles, having written numerous articles 
for legal periodicals, together with a 
standard work on conditional sales. He 
is a member of the Canton firm of Miller 
& Pomerene, president of the Canton 
Board of Trade, president of the Canton 
Y. M. C. A. and a member of the Order 
of the Loyal Legion. He served as an 
assistant adjutant general, with rank of 
major, on the staff of General Plume 
throughout the recent Spanish-American 
war. 


Wednesday’s Proceedings. 


On Wednesday, July 26, during the 
morning session, the convention listened 
to an interesting discussion of the bank- 
ruptcy act by Mr. E. C. Brandenburg. 
of the Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D. C., author of “The Law of 
Bankruptcy” and “A Digest of Bank- 
ruptcy Discussions,” etc., who spoke as 
follows: 

MR, BRANDENBURG’S ADDRESS. 

“Mr. President and Members of the 
Commercial Law League: There is to- 





day, perhaps, no branch of the law of 
greater interest to the legal fraternity, 
as well as to the business community, 
than that of bankruptcy. It is receiving 
consideration alike from the lawyer, 
merchant and mechanic, and while much 
of the comment is favorable there is no 
lack of criticism. From the latter, the 
layman might be led to believe the law, 
as to-day found upon our statute books, 
is an illy-digested attempt to afford re- 
lief to the business community, while, if 
we go behind such criticism, much of it 
is found to emanate from sources which 
have some motive other than the per- 
fection of the law. One point which has 
been the source of great attack has been 
that with reference to the question of 
discharge, and much of it is well found- 
ed. A hue and cry has been raised by 
many because a man’s past obligations 
are, in the sight of the law, discharged 
and an opportunity given him to start 
life anew. It must be remembered that 
this right is founded upon that broad 
principle of equity which assists the un- 
fortunate merchant to start life anew, 
thus enabling him in some way to make 
compensation for such discharge, and 
emanates from that higher plane of duty 
which one member of a society owes to 





A. H. GLEASUN, New York City. 
First Vice-President Commercial Law League. 


another not quite so fortunate in the 
commercial world as himself. 


“While in the business world one man 
can hardly be said to be his brother’s 
keeper, yet as a member of civilized soci- 
ety, every man is indebted to his neigh- 
bor to a greater or less extent, be he rich 
or poor, the overworked laborer upon the 
street, the farmer in the flelds, or the 
railroad magnate in his office, surround- 
ed with every luxury that life can afford, 


and it is upon this principle that bank- 
ruptcy laws are formed. 

“Previous to discussing some amend- 
ments to the Federal law that will have 
to receive legislative sanction, I may be 
permitted, in a very general way, to re- 
call to your attention the subject of 
bankruptcy in its earliest stage. While 
this subject was not known as such in 
the time of Moses, yet, by éxpress law, 


the creditor was compelled to be much 
more liberal to his debtor than a few 
centuries later. In the Book of Leviticus 
we find that a day of jubilee was pro- 
vided for every fifty years, at which time 
liberty was proclaimed throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants’ thereof, 
when there should be returned to every 
man his possessions and every man was 


to be returned to his family. In the same 
chapter we learn that they were in- 
structed that: 

“‘If the brother that dwelieth by thee 





—— 


be waxen poor and be sold unto thee, 
thou shalt not compel him to serve as a 
bond servant, but as a hired servant, and 
as a sojourner he shall be with thee, and 
shall serve thee unto the year of jubilee; 
and then shall he depart from thee, both 
he and his children with him, and shall 
return to.his family and unto the pos- 
session of his fathers shall he return.’ 

“Coming down to the days of Greece 
and Rome, we find that Draco placed 
bankruptcy on an equality with laziness 
and murder, and made it punishable with 
death. As might readily be expected, 
this resulted in the creation of the ab- 
sconding debtor. While Solon greatly re- 
duced these penalties in order to avoid 
the depopulation of Athens, and enslave- 
ment for debt was prohibited, the bank- 
rupt and his heirs were deprived of their 
rights of citizenship, by reason of their 
inability to meet their monetary obliga- 
tions. 

“From Gibbon we learn that the twelve 
tables of Rome provided that: 

“*At the expiration of sixty days the 
debt was discharged by the loss of liberty 
or life; the insolvent debtor being either 
put to death or sold in foreign slavery 
beyond the Tiber; but if several creditors 
were alike obstinate and unrelenting, 
they might legally dismember his body 
and satiate their revenge by this horrid 
partition.’ 

“Starting from these simple hints, and 
by various stages of evolution, we find 
systems of bankruptcy being perfected 
as the centuries pass, finally culminating 
in about the first comprehensive law on 
the subject of 34 and 35, Henry VIIL., 
Chap. 4, which had for its primary ob- 
ject the protection against the Lombards 
and fraudulent traders. The feature au- 
thorizing a trader to become a voluntary 
bankrupt first appeare in the statute of 
6, George IV., Chap. 16. 

“In the earlier English insolvent laws 
we will find applicants for relief referred 
to ‘as persons craftily obtaining into 
their hands great substances of other 
men’s goods, but suddenly fleeing to 
parts unknown, or keep their houses, not 
minding to pay or restore to their credit- 
ors their debts and duties, but at their 
own will and pleasure consume the sub- 
stance obtained by credit of other men, 
for their pleasure and delicate living 
against all reason, equity and good con- 
science.’ (34 and 35, Henry VIII., Chap, 
4.) 

“As I have stated, this statute was 
mainly designed to reach the debtor, and 
‘ts terms were agcordingly in many re- 
spects severe. This being true, perhaps, 
to a greater extent, in that while it sub- 
jected him to all the penalties, but little 
attention was paid to the question of his 
discharge. Numerous statutes in amend- 
ment of this law have, from time to time, 
been enacted by Great Britain. The 
most comprehensive, perhaps, is that of 
Aug. 1, 1849, which has been amended on 
several occasions and is still in force. 

“With hardly an exception, the earlier 
bankruptcy laws went upon the hy- 
pothesis that bankruptcy was a crime, 
but in this day of enlightenment and civ- 
ilization this is no longer true. It is cer- 
tainly not now so considered, but is held 
to be merely an act of the law whereby 
the bankrupt’s property is vested in a 
third person upon the commission of a 
specifie act, which is not necessarily 
criminal. 

“Nearly all the civilized nations of the 
globe have to-day some form of bank- 
ruptcy law in force. That in the United 
States is in pursuance of Section 8, wf Ar- 
ticle 1, of the Constitution, which au- 
thorizes Congress to establish uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States, and under 
which section on three occasions previous 
to the present such laws have been en- 
acted, namely April 4, 1800, Aug. 19, 1841, 
and March 2, 1867. The reason for the 
failure of these laws is easily found. The 
first proved unsuccessful owing to the 
sparsity of settlements and difficulty of 
communication, which was all but pro- 
hibitive of ready relief; the second, in 
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addition to operating largely in favor of 
the debtor, became the subject of polit- 
ical contention, and the third, in ad- 
dition to many imperfections, was ex- 
tremely expensive, resulting in the deple- 
tion of dividends to the advantage of 
those settling the estate. The law as now 
in force has profited by the experience 
under these earlier laws, and, while not 
perfect, is a vast improvement over them 
or of no bankruptcy law at all. 

“Tt is, of course, useless to state here 
that the Constitution of the United 
States does not forbid the enactment by 
States of insolvent of bankruptcy laws, 
providing there be no act of Congress in 
force to conflict therewith, and also pro- 
viding that such laws be so framed that 
they do not impair the obligation of con- 
tracts. The moment that Congress en- 
acts a law establishing a uniform system 
of bankruptcy, that moment the State 
statutes are suspended or superseded, so 
lar as the’same come in conflict with the 
national law, even as between citizens of 
the same State, but are not per se re- 
pealed by it, and when the Federal law 
ceases to be of force and effect, that mo- 
ment the State law is revived without 
the necessity of re-enactment. 

“It is interesting to note that while 
Congress expressly forbids the passage of 
any State law impairing the contractual 
relation between parties, and no State, in 
enacting State bankruptcy or insolvent 
laws, can provide for the discharge of 
any obligation except such as may have 
been contracted subsequent to the pass- 
age of such law. Congress inferentially 
reserves to itself the power, and does im- 
pair the contractual relation by author- 
izing the discharge of obligations: con- 
tracted prior to the enactment of bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

“It is to be hoped that the friends of 
the Federal Bankruptcy Law will not 
permit themselves to be misled by the 
fact that the papers daily herald the dis- 
charge of some unfortunate individual 
without a cent of assets. This must of 
necessity be expected, and is a feature 
which is inseparable from. the initial 
stage of the enforcement of any Federal 
Bankruptcy Law. These petitions which 
have found their way to the courts in 
the several districts have been errontous- 
ly put down as the result of the enact- 
ment of an ill-digested law to enable in- 
solvent men to get rid of their debts. In 
the first place, it must be remembered 
that this law was ade necessary by, 
and took effect after, three or four years 
of unprecedented industrial depression, 
and will be the means of a readjustment 
of commercial affairs upon a basis of 
prosperity and permanency that must re- 
dound to the good of the people. 

“The numerous petitions that have 
been filed can in no sense be considered 
as recent failures, but are to a very large 
extent the result of business embarrass- 
ments of years long past, many of them 
dating as far back as 1885, 1890 and 1895. 
But few cases are those of recent fail- 
ures, which speaks well for the condition 
of prosperity now prevailing. It is, per- 
haps, needless for me to state that the 
purpose of these present applications in 
voluntary bankruptcy is to obtain a dis- 
charge from past obligations that will be 
co-extensive with the limits of the 
United States. When a debtor has once 
taken advantage of a State insolvency 
law, his credit is necessarily impaireu, 
and any purchases he may make beyond 
the confines of his State are naturally 
upon a cash basis, with the result that 
the title of such property immediately 
vests in him and the goods become liable 
to seizure, as such State laws have no 
extra territorial force. 

“Most naturally there is considerable 
complaint on the part of the merchants 
who have been flooded with notices of 
bankruptcy meetings, and who are seeing 
canceled on their books old accounts 
which have for years been worthless and 
yet which are still carried to a certain 
extent as assets. As a matter of fact, 99 
per cent. of these accounts were abso- 
lutely valueless and have been for years, 





and never would be satisfied. The cred- 
‘tors accurdingly lose nothing by the dis- 
charge, but ultimately may profit by it, 
for if the bankrupt be permitted to start 
life anew the chances are that, if honest, 
upon resuming business he will deal with 
the creditor and in that way the latter 
may in some way be recouped for his 
losses. Furthermore, ali men are not dis- 
honest by nature, and many a debt which 
is discharged in the sight of the law will 
still be held by the honest debtor as a 
claim morally due, and which at some 
more prosperous day will be satisfied. Be- 
cause there are frauds stalking about our 
land, gartbed in the clothing of an honest 
merchant, unfortunate business men 
should not, as a class, be condemned. I 
am one of those who believe that the 
large percentage of our merchants can 
be trusted and should not be forever 
doomed because of some adversity over 
which they perhans had no control. 
“During the twenty years immediately 
vreceding the enactment of the present 
bankruptcy’law it was all but impossible 
to keep any track of the various State 
laws relating to assignments and insol- 
vencies, as hardly two States in the 
Union had laws relating to this subject 
in any wise similar, the diversity mani- 
festing itself in the basic principles as 
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well as in matters of detail. In the neigh- 
borhood of thirty-six States and Terri- 
tories had laws relating to voluntary as- 
signments, as contradistinguished from 
insolvent laws, which were in force in 
the remaining States and Territories, and 
which are substantially bankruptcy laws, 
with the power of discharge co-extensive 
with the jurisdiction of the State only. 
“Under these laws, in thirty-three 
States, or thereabouts, the insolvent 
might prefer any creditor he saw fit, to 
the exclusion of all others, while the law 
in the neighborhood of eighteen States 
requires some fair distribution of the as- 
sets among the creditors. This serious 
defect in so many of the State taws, per- 
haps as much as anything else, contrib- 
uted to the enactment of a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy by the Federal gov- 
ernment. Nor was this the only way of 
securing preferences. Another method, 
perhaps not so dangerous, but equally 
unfortunate as a rule for the non-resi- 
dent creditor, is a preference secured 
through legal proceedings by being a lit- 
tle more diligent than some less for- 
tunate creditor. While we believe that 
diligence should be rewarded, we are un- 
willing to believe that it should be at the 
expense and injury of some one else with 
an equally just claim, whose sole fault, 
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perhaps, lay in the fact that his charity 
showed itself in being more merciful to- 
ward the debtor by permitting him to 
prosecute his business in the hope of re- 
deeming himself, instead of pouncing up- 
on him with an attachment at the first 
intimation of approaching insolvency. 

“There is nothing so apt to lend a sense 
of insecurity as this giving of prefer. 
ences, nor anything more likely to con- 
duce to fraud than this legalized method 
of defrauding one creditor to the advan- 
tage of another. 

“In a very general way I will now refer 
to some few amendments, which, it oc- 
curs to me, would result beneficially in 
the execution of the law and tend to add 
to its permanency. There are others 
which, because of the limited time allot- 
ted, must be left to the discussion of 
those who are to follow. 

“Section 4 provides that any person 
who owes a debt, except a corporation, 
may become a voluntary bankrupt. This 
has resulted in the filing of numerous pe- 
titions by those whose aggregate debts 
are less than $100, which should never be 
permitted. Any man worthy of consid- 
eration can get credit to this amount, and 
as a result the law is being used as a 
channel to defraud creditors, and it 
should be accordingly amended by limit- 
ing the liabilities to some reasonable 
amount. 

“Furthermore, if a corporation desires 
to go into voluntary liquidation, it is im- 
possible for it to do so and have the es- 
tate administered under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal authorities. As a result 
they must, by a process of evasion, first 
commit an act of bankruptcy and then 
have proceedings instituted against them- 
selves in order to be adjudicated invol- 
untary bankrupts. 

“Under the earlier laws doubt existed 
as to whether a provision giving debtors 
the exemptions allowed under the vari- 
ous State laws was uniform. The courts, 
lrowever, having settled this matter, a 
serious question nevertheless arises as to 
whether the exemptions should not be lit- 
erally uniform in every State. As the 
law now stands, the exemption in one 
State may be limited to a homestead of 
a few hundred dollars in value, and in 
another it may be worth several thou- 
sand, so that literally there is no uni- 
formity. It is accordingly well that con- 
sideration should be given upon the 
maximum amount to be allowed as such 
exemption. 

“There is perhaps no section of the law 
upon which there is greater unanimity 
of opinion regarding its amendment than 
that with reference to the question of dis- 
charge, but as to the nature of these 
amendments opinions differ. Under the 
act of 1867 the assets of a debtor had to 
bear a certain ratio to his debts in order 
that a discharge might be obtained. 
While in some cases this provision might 
prove efficacious to prevent fraud, it isa 
hard rule and largely interferes with the 
true idea of a bankruptcy law. The pres- 
ent act permits a person to be discharged 
upon complying with certain conditions. 
whether he be without one cent of assets, 
or whether he has previously taken ad- 
vantage of the law. 


“In the first place, is it wise to require 
that the bankrupt’s assets should bear a 
certain ratio to his debts in order to en- 
title him to a discharge? If such a pro- 
vision be enacted, would the law not fail 
to meet the very end designed by Con- 
gress, namely, the relief of men who have 
been unfortunate in their financial af- 
fairs? Some advocate that this ratio 
should be 75 per cent., some 50 per cent., 
sorme 33 1-3 per cent., and some 25 per 
cent. To those really needing relief, 
whose every cent has been swallowed up 
by business reverses, the payment of so 
small a percentage as even one-tenth is 
an impossibility. Every man of ex- 
perience knows that at times of depres- 
sion an energetic merchant will risk 
every cent he has in the world, hypothe- 
cating his securities, and even demand- 
ing assistance of friends and relatives, 
in order to protect his capital and save 
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himself from financial ruin, all perhaps 

fruitless. The innate desire of 
man to prevent loss is so strong as to 
cause him to endeavor to protect his 
principal at all costs, in the hope of pre- 
serving it for his future enjoyment, and 
this he may do in all honesty and upon 
his very best judgment, and yet, every- 
thing he has may be swallowed up in a 
maelstrom of financial depression. With 
nothing left, save perhaps a good name, 
how can he pay any percentage of his 
debts? Any effort on his part to resume 
business whereby he may regain a finan- 
cial standing and obtain a rating with 
Bradstreet or Dun, or any of the other 
great agencies, would most naturally re- 
sult in the institution of legal proceed- 
ings against him by some of his numer- 
ous creditors. He is accordingly de- 
barred from any new business enterprise, 
and is as effectually removed from the 
commercial world as though he never ex- 
isted, whatever be his ability and capac- 
ity. He may be a very giant in intellect 
or in business affairs, yet unless some 
more fortunate individual comes to his 
relief and stands sponsor for his obliga- 
tions, or he is released by his creditors, 
he is financially doomed; there is nothing 
left for him but some subordinate em- 
ployment, upon the salary of which he 
and his family must depend. 

“Only a few days since, in conversa- 
tion with a prominent referee in bank- 
ruptcy in one of our largest cities, who 
has had assigned to him 700 cases, he 
stated that his heart almost melted with 
pity at some cases which had been pre- 
sented to him. He cited as an instance 
a merchant who had been unfortunate in 
business and who had been compelled to 
take some menial employment in a busl- 
ness establishment, and who, because of 
the frequent garnishment of his salary, 
had lest one place after another, so that 
he was at last without means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood for himself and family, 
and in desperation was compelled to file 
a petition in bankruptcy, notwithstand- 
ing his firm desire to pay his creditors as 
best he could out of his small salary. 

“It can be readily understood, there- 
fore, that by fixing any ratio of assets to 
liabilities, the purpose of the law would 
be clearly defeated. It is my belief, 
therefore, that the present bankruptcy 
law should not be amended in this re- 
spect. 

“In my judgment, however, whenever a 
person has demonstrated his inefficiency 
as a business man, and as a result has 
once taken advantage of the bankruptcy 
law, he ceases to be worthy of the same 
consideration as one who has not, and 
should not be treated as leniently by the 
law. I think, therefore, that this conven- 
tion, as well as the business community 
at large, should consider the question, 
whether in the case of a person seeking 
to take advantage of the law a second, 
third or fourth time, he should not be 
compelled to pay a certain portion of his 
debts, say one-third or a half in the case 
of his second application, and an addi- 
tional amount in the case of a third or 
fourth. This would largely remove the 
incentive on the part of dishonest busi- 
ness men to repeatedly and intentionally 
become a bankrupt. 

“The present act provides that a dis- 
charge shall be refused where the bank- 
rupt, ‘with fraudulent intent to conceal 
his true financial condition and in con- 
templation of bankruptcy destroy, con- 
ceal or fail to keep books of account or 
records from which his true condition 
might be ascertained.’ The burden of 
proof in this case is upon the creditor to 
show his intent, which is frequently all 
but impossible. The bankrupt is the one 
to be benefited by the discharge and 
logically it would seem that the section 
should be amended by placing upon him 
the burden of showing that his failure 
to keep proper books of account was not 
With the intent to conceal his true finan- 
cial condition. The onus of this should 
Clearly be placed upon the bankrupt and 
hot upon the creditor. Any person who 
is honestly a bankrupt will have no diffi- 








culty in proving this, and if dishonest, he 
should not be discharged; every safe- 
guard possible should be employed to pre- 
vent the exercise of this function of dis- 
charge in the case of dishonest debtors 
or where any part of the proceedings 
are tinctured with fraud. This section 
might, therefore, in my judgment, be 
very properly amended by providing that 
the presumption of the law is that such 
books have been kept and the burden of 
producing or accounting for the same 
should be placed upon the bankrupt. 
“While the law specifies certain debts 
which are not released by a discharge in 
bankruptcy, no mention is made of the 
case where additional credit is obtained 
through the bankrupt’s misrepresenta- 
tion of his assets. In this case he should 
not alone be refused a discharge, but a 
severe penalty should be provided for 
the offense. A creditor must rely more 
or less upon the debtor’s integrity and 
representation when giving credit, and if 
through the practice of deception new or 
additional credit is given, such debts 
should certainly not be discharged, not- 
withstanding that judgment has not been 
had upon the same. An amendment of 
the law as here indicated would conduce 
to greater safety in transactions between 
creditor and debtor, and at the same 
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time act as a deterrent to the latter by 
preventing deception, through the ever- 
present reminder of a term in State’s 
prison for any dishonesty. 

“Another provision which, it seems to 
me, should be carefuliy comsidered, is 
that, where the bankrupt has conveyed 


property for the purpose of giving pref- 
erences with intent to hinder, delay or 
defraud his creditors. In this case it 
seems to me that the Act itself should 
operate as a bar to the bankrupt’s dis- 
charge and possibly be made a criminal 


offense and punishable accordingly. 
The simple fact of a right to recover 
property illegally transferred by the 
bankrupt, if discovered, is no deterrent 
to the commission of such act, and, there- 
fore, it would seem that the best way of 


preventing such an act would be by mak- 
ing it an offense subject to a penalty. 


“Another question receiving more or 
less consideration is that no discharge 
should be granted where the bankruptcy 


has been brought about by unjustifiable 
extravagance of living, gambling or haz- 


ardous speculation, on the part of the 
bankrupt. An amencment of the law in 
this respect would, however, cast a seri- 
ous burden upon the court by requiring 
it to determine what constitutes a proper 
or an extravagant household, and the in- 
quisitorial feature might bring it into 


odium. The question, however, is cer- 
tainly one worthy of your consideration. 








“In another case where a man obtains 
credit, sells the stock thus obtained at 
cost, or below, in order to get its equiva- 
lent in money into his hands, and then 
squanders it for his own pleasure, with- 
out any intent of ever repaying the 
same, he is certainly unworthy of consid- 
eration, as he cannot come into court 
with clean hands, and therefore it seems 
that with all propriety the court might 
in this instance be authorized to deny 
a discharge. 


“It has been for some time a question 
with me whether it might not be advis- 
able to vest in the Courts of Bankruptcy 
certain discretion with reference to the 
question of granting discharges, instead 
of providing that they shall be allowed, 
as a matter of course. We rest the deci- 
sion of our ordinary legal controversies 
upon the judgment of courts of equity 
and law, where as much, if not more, is 
involved, and the question naturally 
arises whether certain discretion could 
not properly be vested in them to refuse 
a discharge where it is apparent from the 
general conduct of affairs that the al- 
leged bankrupt is not acting honestly 
though there may be nothing to show 
any overt act which would prevent his 
discharge. I am not ready to state that 
I would be willing to urge such a provi- 
sion, though it certainly seems to me tu 
be one worthy of consideration. I think 
this is the custom in the English and 
some of the continental Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy, and I have no reason to doubt 
that it has been with satisfactory results, 
and possibly the permanency of the Brit- 
ish system may be attributed in a large 
extent to this cause. At any rate, it 
would seem to me that a provision of this 
sort would as materially conduce to sat- 
isfactory results as the one advocated in 
which the question of granting the dis- 
charge is to be left to the vote of the 
creditors. 

“As under Section 12, relating to those 
who are qualified to testify in bankruptcy 
proceedings, considerable question had 
arisen as to whether or not the bank- 
rupt’s wife is competent, the feature be- 
comes one of some importance. In many 
instances the wife may be a very ma- 
terial witness to assist in unearthing 
frauds, but as under some of the State 
statutes she is not competent for or 
against her husband, naturally the pur- 
pose of the framers of this law is de- 
feated. It would seem, therefore, that 
some provision, making her a competent 
witness, would be proper. 


“There is no doubt whatever that the 
fees allowed under the present Act are 
in many respects inadequate for the ser- 
vices needed. Under the Act of 1867 the 
fees were so exorbitant as to form a po- 
tent factor in the repeal of the law. The 
present Act has gone to the other ex- 
treme and reduced the charges to a mini- 
mum, and to such an extent as to make 
them hardly adequate to secure or re- 
tain such class of officers as are required 
to properly execute the law and protect 
the interests of all concerned. The ser- 
vices required of referees and trustees 
are extremely exacting and in many in- 
stances unusual qualifications are re- 
quired in order to properly close the es- 
tate or perhaps conduct the bankrupt’s 
business for a limited period. While I 
do not feel ready to state wherein the 
limit should be fixed, I do think it is a 
matter which should have careful atten- 
tion, 

“It has been recommended by many 
that the poverty oath be abolished. It is 
certainly questionable whether such an 
amendment should be adopted. The 
spirit of the Bankruptcy Law is opposed 
to discriminations of every character and 
it is difficult to see how the adoption of 
such a provision would be of beneficial 
effect to the creditors. The mere posses- 
sion of a few dollars in cash constitutes 
no guarantee of good faith on the part 
of the bankrupt. In this connection it 
must be remembered that in nearly ali 
forms of procedure the right to sue in 
forma pauperis is recognized, and it 
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would certainly seem a remarkable de- 
parture in jurisprudence to eliminate this 
feature from a Bankruptcy Act in which, 
of all statutes, it would appear should be 
included by Jogical inference, though the 
re gal should receive careful considera- 

n. 

“Under the present law one year is 
fixed by Section 57 (n) as the limit within 
which claims may be proved against the 
bankrupt’s estate. This provision might 
very properly be limited to six or nine 
months. Any person desiring to prove 
his claim can certainly do so within such 
period. 

“Under Section 64 the trustee is re- 
quired to pay all taxes legally due and 
owing by the bankrupt to the United 
States, State, County or Municipality in 
advance of the payment of any divi- 
dends. This section would necessarily 
make any taxes due on exempt property 
entitled to priority of payment which 
does not appear equitable or just. The 
estate which might be used to pay divi- 
dends should certainly not be required to 
bear the expense of sustaining the ex- 
empted property. This section, there- 
fore, should be amended to the extent of 
limiting the payment of taxes on such 
property as is not exempt to the bank- 
rupt in the settlement of the estate. 


“An effort has been made by the De- 
partment of Justice to obtain some data 
with reference to the execution of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Law. Reports have 
been received from nearly every State 
and Territory in the Union, and while 
not as yet tabulated in such form as to 
enable such presentation of the facts as 
is desirable, yet from the reports received 
it discloses that up to March 31 of the 
present year, under the voluntary fea- 
ture of the Act, there have been filed 
10,510 petitions, and for the six months 
ending the above date 8,313 petitions. Of 
this number 47 petitions were dismissed 
by the court and 15 by referees, for the 
reason that they showed no merit or 
were not entitled to relief. Of involun- 
tary petitions, 864 had been filed between 
the date the Act took effect and March 
31, 1899, of which number 338 were ad- 
judicated bankrupts, and 62 dismissed for 
various causes, leaving the remainder 
still pending. 

“The disparity between voluntary and 
involuntary petitions may readily. be at- 
tributed to the present era of business 
prosperity hardly equalled in the history 
of our country. The silence of the ma- 
chinery in our factories for the past few 
years no longer oppresses us, and the 
pale and haggard face of the wife and 
child of the idle toiler no longer haunts 
our life, but all of this has been replaced 
with the din of industry and the clang of 
the machinery which makes glad music 
to the heart of the laborer and sounds 
the death-knell of business disasters, 
which have for their concomitant the in- 
voluntary petitions in bankruptcy.” 


MR. KANZLER’S ADDRESS. 


An address was then delivered by 
Hugo Kanzler, of Muser Bros., New 
York City, in the course of which he ob- 
served: 

“The law of other countries views a 
merchant with grave suspicion who fails 
to keep books of account and most strin- 
gent legislation has been enacted in Ger- 
many, France and Mexico to discourage 
the flagrant evil of commercial dishon- 
esty. Here, on the contrary, the law is 
not only lightly regarded generally, but 
when invoked by the creditor in the pro- 
tection of his interests avails him little 
or nothing in an action to restain a 
fraudulent debtor from playing fast and 
loose with the property of others. Wheth- 
er the proceedings be voluntary or invol- 
untary, the producing of the books of a 
bankrup’ should be made compulsory, 
wit.. 20 possible avenue of escape from 
thi. .equirement through technical quib- 
bli. or legal loopholes. A radical 
Chawyge in the law is required to afford 
tm _.ost urgent remedy, and I assure 


» you that merchants look to you and kin- 


dred associations familiar with commer- 





cial law to secure the needed legislation, 
and this we regard as one of the most 
important matters to be taken up during 
the next session of Congress. 

“With unbounded faith we submit our 
controversies in business to the judges 
who administer our laws, relying implic- 
itly in the integrity and just sense of fair- 
ness which has won for them the highest 
respect and praise in this and other coun- 
tries. Why not then invest them with 
the discretionary power so necessary in 
bankruptcy matters of withholding the 
discharge of a bankrupt who has fraudu- 
lently managed his affairs, or who com- 


. mits perjury and ‘escapes the penalty ow- 


ing to the inadequacy of the law to op- 
pose his freedom? Let it be considered 
a duty to have an amendment submitted 
to our Judiciary Committee, placing in 
the hands of the court the power to deny 
the discharge of the bankrupt who has 
failed to account satisfactorily for the 
loss or deficiency of his assets. If this be 
done trifling with the truth will soon 
wear a more serious aspect for the un- 
principled insolvent, and he will find it a 
very uncertain and hazardous reliance in 
bankruptcy proceedings. Gambling away 
the property of creditors, or, as in a re- 
cent case in New York city, losing money 
in a horse car, will then cease to be 
chronicles of modern history in the busi- 
ness world. 4 

“In a line with this idea is the abolish- 
ing of the right to file a petition and take 
the benefit of the pauper’s oath. A debt- 
or who has not and cannot obtain the 


~ nominal sum of $25 required in the offi- 


cial routine of the court for the purpose 
of a discharge is in a most decrepit finan- 
cial condition, indeed, and if his freedom 
of name is not worth the confidence of 
his friends to this extent, assuredly he 
is not entitled to the credit of a stranger; 
besides, the overworked and underpaid 
office of referee ought not to be burdened 
with the additional work resulting from 
this class of bankrupts. It is a travesty 
on justice to have the seal of the court 
affixed to such a discharge, which (to all 
intents and purposes) stamps the holder 
as one entitled to public confidence and 
enables him through this factitious in- 
dorsement to foist himself upon the cor- 
mercia] community as a worthy claimant 
for business credit. 

“Notwithstanding that the, act is too 
generous to the dishonestly inclined, and 
that it is now one year since it was called 
into life, nowhere has there been a con- 
certed movement made toward its re- 
peal, if we except the isolated action of 
a few large Western firens that have lost 
their vest-pocket edition of preferences 
since the enactment of the law and no 
longer have their halter around the neck 
of a deserving debtor who should be per- 
mitted to continue as one of the factors 
in the business world. The Bankruptcy 
Law as it stands prevents the merciless 
creditor from forcing a debtor to the wall 
in utter disregard of his right to business 
life, and in utter contravention of the 
rights of his fellow-creditor—through sel- 
fish motive and questionable means. It 
has also put an end to preferences, a prac- 
tice which was undermining our commer- 
cial morality. The attitude of business 
men generally is that of friendly criti- 
cism, as there is a widespread belief that 
the present Bankruptcy Law is better 
than the various statutes relating to in- 
solvents that were in force in the several 
States before its enactment. It must be 
conceded that the greater number of 
cases that have come under the provi- 
sions of the law represent the old dead- 
wood of commercial life; but let us not 
be misled into accepting as satisfactory 
the workings of the law as applied to 
these old cases or to worthless judg- 
ments against hopeless insolvents, for the 
near future will doubtless be prolific ot 
cases of insolvency presenting entirely 
new phases, against which the law must 
be made still more stringent—to meet any 
new contingencies that may arise. 

“To a great extent the present law is a 
mere patchwork of compromises, all 
tending to ‘l.:bera ize’ th effect of the law 
on the debtor; but the one satisfactory 





feature of the act is its broad scope—its 
uniform application over the entire coun- 
try, and with this as a framework for 
much needed amendments a more satis- 
factory measure will soon be forthcoming 
if our efforts in this direction be united, 
well-directed and untiring. 

“The Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, from which this bill 
was first reported, said that his commit- 
tee believed the provisions they had rec- 
ommended were the most liberal that 
could be enacted, having regard at the 
same time to the theory of the Consti- 
tution in respect to the limitations or 
Congress concerning a uniform bankrupt 
cy law. The bill, however, was returnea 
by the Senate and was finally adjusted 
in conference between the houses, the 
‘liberality’ of the Judiciary Committee 
being greatly augmented, especially 
through the vagueness of meaningless 
phraseology of the penal provisions. Af- 
ter the test of actual experience we dis- 
cover weakness in the law in features 
that should constitute its greatest 
strength, and find that the early appre- 
hensions regarding the practical opera- 
tion of the aet are more than realized— 
that the beneficent provisions Intendea 
to inure to the benefit of the honest debt- 
or will finally redound to his injury 
through the enactment of a more drastic 
measure—one drawn to forestall the un 
scrupulous ones who fraudulently avait 
themselves of the leniency meant for the 
unfortunate but honest debtor, and not 
for those of another stripe. We grant 
that the rehabilitation of an honest mer- 
chant in the field of commercial endeavor 
is dictated by wise public policy; at the 
same time let us not lose sight of the ne- 
cessity of urging upon Congress the vital 
need of framing such amendments to the 
act as shall infallibly shut out from its 
benefits the bankrupt whose record is 
that of a cheat and unmitigated fraud. 


ADDRESS BY MR. WAY. 


A general discussion then followed. 
Mr. William A. Way, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
who was to have spoken, was unable to 
attend, and his paper was read by Mr. 
W. W. Watts of Louisville, Ky. Mr. 
Way’s address was as follows: 


“Mr. President and Members of the 
Commercial Law League:—The portions 
of the present Bankruptcy Law which 
have most particularly come under my 
observation are those relating to the im- 
prisonment of bankrupts under State 
laws, and the question as to what claims 
are provable and what affected by a dis- 
charge. 

“With regard to the question of im- 
prisonment, the present Bankruptcy Act 
at first sight seems clear enough, when 
it provides that the bankrupt shall be 
exempt from arrest upon civil process, 
except when issued out of a State court 
having jurisdiction and served within 
the State, upon a debt or claim from 
which a discharge in bankruptcy would 
not be a release. This at once raises the 
question, What kind of debts are not 
affected by a discharge? And here the 
sailing is not so plain. The seventeenth 
section of the Bankruptcy Law provides 
that a discharge shall release the bank- 
rupt from all his provable debts, ex- 
cept: 

“First. Taxes. Second, Judgment in 
actions for frauds; obtaining property 
by false pretenses, or injuries to person 
or property. Third. Debts not sched- 
uled in time for proof. Fourth. Such 
as were created by bankrupts, ‘fraud, 
embezzlement, misappropriation or de- 
faleation while acting as an officer or in 
any fiduciary capacity.’ 


“In a recent case in which I have been 
concerned, involving a considerable 
amount, and hotly contested, the credit- 
ors represented by my firm caused the 
arrest of a bankrupt in the State courts 
on civil process for the fraudulent con- 
tracting of a debt. After the bankrupt 
was committed by the State Court he 
applied to the United States Courts for a 
release on habeas corpus, and the case 
was fought up to the United States 
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Court of Appeals. One of the prisoner’s 
contentions was that under the present 
Bankruptcy Law he could not be arrested 
for a debt, though fraudulently con- 
tracted, until that fraud had been es- 
tablished by judgment in an action in 
tort, and that the fourth clause of the 
section just quoted referred only to 
debts created by the bankrupt while act- 
ing as an officer in any fiduciary capac- 
ity; in other words, that a State law, 
authorizing the arrest and imprisonment 
of a fraudulent debtor immediately up- 
on the bringing of a suit, was no longer 
lawful, and that the fraudulent debtor 
could only be imprisoned on an execu- 
tion after the suit had been reduced to 
judgment, no matter how long this 
might take, and no matter what he 
might do or where he might go while the 
unfortunate creditor was endeavoring to 
obtain the judgment. I regret to say 
that the United States Courts did not 
rule upon this contention, but decided 
the case against the petitioner on other 
grounds. It is unfortunate, however, 
that an ambiguity of this kind should 
exist, especially in view of the compara- 
tively clear and precise wording of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1867, which says dis- 
tinctly ‘That no debt, created by the 
fraud or embezzlement of the bankrupt, 
or by his defalcation as a public officer, 
or while acting in any fiduciary charac- 
ter, shall be discharged under this act; 
but the debt may be proved, and the div- 
idend thereon shall be a payment on ac- 
count of said debt." It is highly prob- 
able that the second and fourth clauses 
of the seventeenth section of the present 
act are really intended to cover about 
the same meaning, and resemble in this 
respect clauses ‘C’ and ‘F’ of the sixty- 
seventh section, relating to the validity 
of liens, But if, by the present act, Con- 
gress meant to provide that all debts 
created by the fraud of the bankrupt 
should not be affected by a discharge, 
they should have said so in unmistakable 
language, and should sey so now, in or- 
der that no further dcubt may be cast 
upon this subject in the future. 

“The last clause of the 33d Section of 
the Act of 1867, just quoted, raises another 
point which appears to be obscure, and 
that is that under the old act a debt 
which was not discharged could still be 
proved, and a dividend be applied on 
account of the debt. This provision is 
carefully omitted from the present law, 
and it looks very much as though, where 
a debt is fraudulently contracted, and 
the creditor claims that it is not affected 
by a discharge, it is incapable of being 
proved and sharing in the dividend; or, 
if it is so proved, that the creditors’ ex- 
traordinary remedies on account of fraud 
are waived. There is no reason or justice 
in this, and the present law should cer- 
tainly be amended so as to incorporate 
the proviso allowing debts of this kind 
to be proved, and have a dividend applied 
as a payment on account, the creditor 
reserving his right to proceed for the 
balance on the ground of fraud. 


“In the litigation I have just referred 
to, the debtor applied for discharge from 
confinement under a State law, providing 
for the release of insolvent debtors from 
imprisonment upon their delivering up all 
their property to a trustee for their cred- 
itors. The law in question did not as- 
sume to discharge of indebtedness, but 
merely to relieve the person of the pris- 
oner from custody. The defendant 
claimed that this was a State insolvent 
law, and as such was suspended ipso 
facto by the passage of the Bankruptcy 
Act. An examination of this question, 
however, clearly showed that under pre- 
vious bankruptcy laws it has uniformly 
been held that a State law, which merely 
seeks to relieve the person of the debtor 
from imprisonment, upon his complying 
with certain conditions, but which does 
not assume to discharge of debt, is not 
such an insolvent law as a bankrupt act 
Suspends, but that the State law is only 
suspended where it goes further and pro- 
vides for a discharge of the prisoner’s 
indebtedness, and thereby is, in effect, a 








State bankrupt law, which can only exist 
when no National legislation on the sub- 
ject is in force. 

“It will be found, however, that the 
word ‘Insolvent laws’ is used by the 
Courts and text writers with different 
meanings, and hence the expression is 
exceedingly misleading, sometimes being 
taken to signify a State law providing 
for the release of the person, and some- 
times a law discharging indebtedness, so 
that the meaning of Congress is not 
fully clear, when it provided, in the last 
clause of the present act, that proceed- 
ings commenced under State Insolvency 
Law, before the passage of this act, shall 
not be affected by it. This, of course, 
gives rise to the inference that proceed- 
ings commenced under such laws, after 
the passage of the act, would be affect- 
ed, but it is not clear what kind of laws 
Congress meant by this expression, and 
it would seem advisable that this should 
be more clearly defined.” 

Mr. Watts then delivered an extempo- 
raneous address, in the course of which 
he pointed out some of the difficulties ex- 
perienced by practitioners under the re- 
cent Bankruptcy act. 


SPEECH OF MR. SPENCER. 
Mr. H. D. Spencer of Bloomington, IIl., 
then spoke as follows: 


Gentlemen: I have not yet seen 
a reason stated in what I con- 
sider a good authority why a cor- 


poration should not be allowed to file 
a petition voluntarily to be adjudicated 
a bankrupt, yet it is easy for one who 
has had much business with corporations 


to see why such a provision should not 
be made. It is a trite saying: “What is 
everybody’s business is nobody's busi- 
ness.” Corporations are usually an ag- 
gregation of many interests, and in some 
instances these interests are somewhat 
divergent, yet the management is en- 


trusted to a few persons, who seem to 
think their duty is to run the corpora- 
tion for the benefit of their gain, instead 
of for the benefit of the corporate prop- 
erty and all the owners of it. I believe 


the result of this provision of the Bank- 
ruptcy Law will be that the finances of 
corporations will be better managed than 
they were under the old Bankruptcy 
Law, and in the end the small,stockhold- 
ers will have a greater protection against 
the so-called “freezing out’’ process than 
they have had heretofore. 

For a great many years the curse of 
corporations has been that it was pos- 


sible to have a “friendly receiver” ap- 
pointed, who, through his intimate re- 
lations with certain officers or leading 


stockholders of the corporation, would 
enable a few to enrich themselves at the 


expense of the many stockholders. This 
has been done in many cases by con- 
fessing judgments to friendly creditors; 
a receiver would then be appointed, and 
the property turned over to him. After 
a receiver is appointed and in posses- 
sion of the property, a creditor cannot 
sue the corporation and obtain a lien 
upon the corporate assets. Right here 
arise some nice questions. By the Bank- 
ruptcy Law (Definition 15) it is stated: 
“A person shall be deemed insolvent 
within the provisions of this act when- 
ever the aggregate of his property, ex- 
clusive of any property which he may 
have conveyed, transferred, concealed or 
removed, with intent to defraud, hinder 
or delay his creditors, shall not at a fair 
valuation be sufficient in amount to pay 
his debts.” 

Again, in Definition 25, the Bankruptcy 
Law states the word transfer “shall in- 
clude the sale, and every other and dif- 
ferent mode of disposing or parting with 


property or the possession of property, 
absolutely or conditionally, as a payment, 
pledge, mortgage, gift or security.” If the 


stockholders or officers, or both, allow 
judgments to be entered against the cor- 
poration so as to give certain friends 
preferred liens upon the property, and 


then have a receiver appointed so as to 
prevent other creditors from obtaining 





a lien on the property, is that a transfer 
of the assets of the corporation within 
Definition 15, to “hinder and defraud its 
creditors?” 

There is a very full discussion of this 
question in the case of Becker v. Hoke, 
80 Fed. Rep., 979, being the decision of 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern district of Illinois. In that case 
officers of the corporation conspired with 
certain creditors. After allowing them 
to obtain judgment they had a receiver 
appointed, and, through the receiver, en- 
deavored to sell the property and specu- 
late with the company’s assets. The 
United States District Court, by its de- 
cision, favored the scheme. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, reversing 
the District Court, says: “A new 
nomenclature must be adopted to prop- 
erly designate the bill in question. We 
know of no better name by which to 
characterize it than a bill to hinder and 
delay creditors.”’ 

There is another view to be taken of 
proceedings for the purpose of appointing 
a “friendly receiver.”” There is no doubt 
in my mind, and I think there will be 
no doubt in the mind of any fair law- 
yer, that the confession of judgments by 
the officers of a corporation, and the ap- 
pointment of a receiver to whom all the 
property is transferred under the order 
of court, is a transfer of such assets 
within the definition of “transfer’’ No. 25, 
given by the Bankruptcy Law, which, as 
stated before, defines transfer to “include 
the sale, and every other and different 
mode of disposing of or parting with 
property.” If the officers of a corporation 
by means of judgments have a receiver 
appointed and transfer all their property 
to such receiver, the property remaining 
in the possession of the corporation 
amounts to nothing, and the corporation 
is insolvent, because the aggregate of the 
property it has, exclusive of what it has 
transferred, will not be sufficient in 
amount to pay its debts. A bill for the 
adjudication of such corporation as a 
bankrupt, after such steps had been 
taken by the corporation, could safely al- 
lege that such corporation was insolvent. 


As I construe the bankruptcy act, the 
question of solvency is not a defense 
where the debtor has made an assign- 
ment for the benefit of creditors. In No. 
13 of the National Bankruptcy News, un.- 
der date of June 1, in the matter of the 
Empire Metallic Bedstead Company, in 
which case a receiver had been appoint- 
ed by the local courts, in the syllabus is 
the following query: “Whether such a 
transaction also amounts to a conveyance 
or transfer of a corporation’s property 
with interest to hinder or delay its 
creditors.”” I think that query is an- 
swered in the affirmative by the decision 
in the case of Becker v. Hoke, supra. In 
this Empire Metallic Bedstead case it is 
held that the appointment of a receiver 
at the instance of the officers of the cor- 
poration is equivalent to a general as- 
signment of a person for the benefit of his 
creditors within the meaning of the 
fourth act of bankruptcy, to which 
solvency would be no defense. 


Under the old law it was held “an in- 
solvent firm that allows its property to 
be taken by a receiver, under an order 
of a State Court, thereby commits an act 
that necessarily delays and defeats the 
operation of the bankruptcy act. In the 
first place, it absolutely defeats the op- 
eration of the bankruptcy act by with- 
drawing the property from any ad- 
ministration under it. Whether some 
other administration, either through a 
receiver or a voluntary assignee, is wiser 
and better or not, whether the end will 
be the same if those modes are carried 
into honest and faithful execution or not, 
the operation of the bankruptcy act is 
equally defeated. For the statute does 
not say with intent to defeat or prevent 
the result which the bankruptcy law is 
intended ultimately to accomplish, viz.: 
the appropriation of the property to the 
payment of the debts, but it does say 
with intent to defeat or delay the opera- 
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tion of the act; and withdrawing the 
property from the reach of the law, and 
the means which it provides to secure 
the intended results, do effectually, in 
respect to that property, defeat the op- 
eration of the act. The design and pur- 
pose of the bankruptcy act are that the 
property ,of insolvents shall be secured 
to the creditors in the very mode pointed 
out thereby with all the facilities for its 
appropriation, all the security for its ad- 
ministration, all the safeguards against 
fraud, all the protections against de- 
vices to establish false claims, fictitious 
debts and illogical or inequitable prefer- 
ences which that act provides, and in the 
summary manner in which the proceed- 
ings may be conducted. It is not, there- 
fore, for the debtors, or for the debtors 
and some of the creditors, to say that 
they can devise a better or safer or more 
economical mode of reaching the same 
final result. If it were true, it would be 
only saying that they would resort to an 
expedient to defeat the bankruptcy law, 
and that their reason therefore is be- 
cause they think their plan is wiser and 
better than that which Congress has de- 
vised. In the second place, such taking 
of the property by a receiver delays the 
operation of the act, for it cannot reach 
the property at all as to the partner- 
ship debts, and as to individual credit- 
ors, if it should turn out that there is 
anything for them, they must wait the 
termination of the entire proceedings un- 
der the receivership before the assignee 
appointed for them can reach it. A pro- 
ceeding which must pass through all the 
ordinary forms of litigation, and which 
is susceptible of almost infinite protrac- 
tion through orders, appeals, rehearings, 
etc., is substituted for the summary pro- 
ceedings which the act provides.’ (3 B. 
R., 368, Hardy v. Clark.) 

In a petition for adjudication as in- 
voluntary bankrupt against a corpora- 
tion where judgments had been con- 
tessed and a receiver appointed, I made 
the allegation in the bill that such pro- 
ceedings amounted in law to an equit- 
able assignment of the debtor’s assets 
for the benefit of its creditors. Unfortu- 
nately, the question was never passed on 
by the court. The attorneys for the cor- 
poration demurred to that part of the 
bill, but before the demurrer was passed 
on -the creditors agreed to a settlement 
of their claims and the petition was dis- 
missed. If it is not in effect an equitable 
agreement, I do not know what it would 
be called. 

The referee’s decision in the Empire 
Metallic Bedstead case, to the effect that 
an application for a receiver by a cor- 
poration was in effect a general assign- 
ment, has been overruled, I understand, 
by the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of New 
York. From that court an appeal to the 
Circuit Court of Appeals is now pending. 
An early decision from such a _ court 
would be most desirable. 

These remarks which I have made con- 
cerning the receiver appointed on the 
application of the officers of a corpora- 
tion only apply where the corporation 
is insolvent. If a corporation is not 
prosperous, and the stockholders file a 
petition in the state court to wind up 
the business of the corporation, in ac- 
cordance with the statute of the state 
in which it is located, such applications 
would not be equivalent to a general as- 
signment, and would not be an act of 
bankruptcy. This is decided in the case 
of Geo. West v. Lea Bros Co., 91 Fed. 
Rep. 237. 

I make these few suggestions on this 
branch of the bankruptcy law in order 
that those members of the League who 
have not as yet prosecuted claims 
against corporations, may have the bene- 
fit of my experience along that line. In 
the short time allotted to me for discus- 
sion of this subject, it is impossible to 
argue the points fully. I simply make 
these suggestions'so that when the cir- 
cumstances arise members who are in- 
terested in a case involving these points 
may use them as at least a framework 





to support the full and complete argu- 
ment which the circumstances may jus- 
tify or the occasion require. 

A number of other delegates then 
joined in an extemporaneous discussion 
of the subject, as treated by the preced- 
ing speakers. 

At 4 o’clock a number of members 
took a bicycle ride to Pleasure Bay and 
return, a distance of eight miles, 


Thursday’s Proceedings. 


On Thursday, the 27th, the convention 
promptly assembled at ten o’clock for 
the purpose of transacting miscellaneous 
business. A telegram was received from 
Governor Voorhees of New Jersey, who 
was expected to address the meeting, re- 
gretting his inability to attend and stat- 
ing that he had been intercepted on his 
way to the train to Asbury Park by an 
important message demanding his at- 
tendance at Trenton. 

RESOLUTIONS. 


At the instance of the Executive Com- 
mittee the following resolutions were in- 
troduced and the same were duly carried. 


First Resolution. 


' Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Commercial Law League of America, in 
convention assembled, do hereby express 
our disapproval of the use, by individ- 
uals, companies or corporations engaged 
in the law or collection business, or both, 
of the name “Commercial Law League 
of America” as the title or description 
of their business, or to any name which 
might in the minds of persons unfamiliar 
with the facts, lead to confusion and to 
the confusion and to the confounding of 
the idea of the Commercial Law League 
of America with that of a collection 
agency or association of lawyers for 
private gain. 
Second Resolution. 

Resolved, That we approve of the ac- 
tion of the Executive Committee in es- 
tablishing the monthly Bulletin as a me- 
dium of communication between the offi- 
cers of the League and the members 
thereof, and between the members them- 
selves; and that we authorize the con- 
tinuance of its publication during the 
coming year, provided that its pages con- 
tain nothing more than League liter- 
ature, and that the Bulletin be sent to 
each member of the League regularly, 
as issued, free of charge. 

Third Resolution. 


Whereas, It has been brought to the 
attention of the League that certain 
business houses are sending out their law 
and collection business under the name 
of an agency, although in fact such 
agency is but a department of its own 
business; and, 

Whereas, Such houses are demanding 
of attorneys who do their work a rebate 
of one-third of the attorney’s fee as if 
such business were being sent through 
an intermediate agency; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That such practice be con- 
demned by the League, and that where 
houses are discovered tu be doing busi- 
ness in this manner the names of such 
houses be sent to the corresponding sec- 
retary of the League, who shall post such 
information in the information bureau 
and shall call the same to the attention 
of the League, either through the month- 
ly bulletin or otherwise, as he may deem 
best; and that we, the members of the 
League, will refuse to divide fees with 
such agencies. 

Fourth Resolution. 


Resolved, That Whereas, some individ- 
uals, companies and corporations are 
without right using the League seal on 
their stationery and other printed mat- 
ter; and 

Whereas, said use tends to destroy the 
value of the seal and the advantage of 
membership in the League; 

Therefore be it Resolved, That the Com- 
mercial Law. League of America con- 
demns the unwarranted use of its seal 
and pledges itself to take every legal 





means to prevent it; that immediately 
upon information being received by the 
Corresponding Secretary of the unwar- 
ranted use of the seal either by one who 
has never been a member or by one who, 
having been a member, has ceased to be 
such, he shall request the person, com- 
pany or corporation so using it to return 
the seal to his office and to discontinue 
the use of the stationery or other printed 
matter bearing its impress, and on his or 
their failure to comply with the request, 
that the name of such person, company 
or corporation be published in the Bulie- 
tin as using the seal without warrant, 
and the name be kept standing therein 
until such unwarranted use is discon- 
tinued and the seal returned. 

Fifth Resolution. 


Resolution: Whereas, some members 
of the League identified with the publish- 
ing of commercial law publications, law 
lists and directories are using the League 
seal on their prospectuses, circular mat- 
ter and publications to an unwarranted 
extent, thus leading the uninformed to 
believe that such publications are in 
some way officially connected with or re- 
lated to the League or recognized and 
approved by it, 

Therefore be it Resolved, That the 
promiscuous use of the League’s seal on 
the circular matter of law list and direc- 
tory publishers be discouraged and that 
such publishers who are members of the 
League be requested to confine the use 
of the seal to their stationery and per- 
sonal cards, 


Sixth Resolution. 


Resolved, That Article III. of the Con- 
stitution be and is hereby amended by 
substituting the word “six” for the word 
“five” and inserting after the word “or- 
ganizations” the following sentence: 
“Two members of each comeittee shal! 
serve for one year, two for two years, and 
two for three years, as designated by the 
President in his appointments,’ so that 
the last paragraph of Article III. shall 
read as follows: “The following com- 
mittees shall be annually appointed by 
the President, for the year ensuing, and 
shall consist of six members each: On 
legislation, on legal education and ad- 
mission to the bar, on grievances, on 
membership, on affiliation with kindred 
organizations. Two members of each 
committee shall serve for one year, two 
for two years, and two for three years, 
as designated by the President in his 
appointments.” 


Seventh Resolution. 


Whereas, the Illinois State Bar Asso- 
ciation, at its late meeting held at Chi- 
cago, indorsed the proposition of Mr. 
Adolph Moses, of the Chicago bar, to cel- 
ebrate February 4, 1901, as John Marshal) 
Day, in memory of the great event when 
Chief Justice Marshall first took his seat 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and 


Whereas, The Commercial Law League 
of America has been invited to lend its 
indorsement to the project. 

Be it Resolved, By the Commercial Law 
League of America, that it heartily in- 
dorses such a proposition, and that it 
will co-operate in such celebration, if the 
same be authorized by the American Bar 
Association, to whom the matter has been 
referred, at its session to be held August 
28, 29 and 30, 1899, at Buffalo, N, Y. 


COMPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITT Ke, 


Considerable discussion was caused by 
the following, which was introduced but 
not recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

Resolved, That Article III. of the con- 
stitution be and is hereby amended by 
inserting after the words “Correspond- 
ing Secretary” the words “Recording 
Secretary,” so that the first sentence of 
said article shall read as follows: 


Article III. 


“The following officers shall be elected 
at each annual meeting for the year en- 
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peg —aewey (same person shall not 
be President two years in suc- 
cession), three Vice-Presidents, a Re- 
cording Secretary, and Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee, to be composed of 
the President, Corresponding Secretary, 
Recording Secretary, and Treasurer, to- 
gether with nine other members, to be 
chosen by the League, three of whom 
shall be elected each year after the first 
meeting.” 

A number of delegates, including 
Messrs. Sprague, Green and Saxe, spoke 
in favor of the resolution, and Messrs. 
Kuehnle, Whitehead and Ferguson ad- 
dressed the convention in opposition. 
After considerable discussion the reso- 
lution was laid on the table. 

A resolution was then adopted convey- 
ing the thanks of the convention to the 
Mayor and Council of Asbury Park, who 
had appropriated the sum of $100 toward 
the expenses of the clambake held in 
the evening and inviting their attend- 
ance thereat. 

A resolution by the president, Mr. Mil- 
ler, to remit all dues of members then 
in the service of the United States for as 
long a time as they should continue in 
such service was adopted unanimously. 

A telegram was then read from Hon. 
Job E. Hedges, Deputy Attorney-General 
of New York, regretting his inability be- 
cause of illness to attend. 


RESOLUTIONS AS TO BANKRUPTCY 
LAW, 


The Committee on Bankruptcy Resolu- 
tions rendered the following report, 
which was referred to the Permanent 
Committee on Legislation to be ap- 
pointed during the ensuing year, 

To the Commercial Law League of 

America. 

Gentlemen: Your Committee on Bank- 
ruptcy Resolutions recommends the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, First, That the Commercial 
Law League of America favors a Na- 
tional bankruptcy law and approves of 
the general feature of the act of 1898. 

Second, That many of the apparent 
ambiguities in the present act are likely 
to be in a short time resolved by judicial 
construction. 


Third, That while it considers the lack 
of uniformity in exemptions under the 
statute due to the adoption of the re- 
spective state exemptions to be a most 
serious defect in the equitable working 
of the act, yet as it will probably be im- 
possible to correct this by legislation, it 
does not recommend that the League 
take active steps in that direction at the 
present time. 

Fourth, That section 17a should be 
amended by inserting between the words 
and “defalcation’” the words “by 


Fifth, That a second or subsequent 
discharge should not be granted unless 
the bankrupt’s estate shall pay a divi- 
dend of at least 20 per cent., unless upon 
special and extraordinary circumstances, 
appearing to the satisfaction of the 
court, such discharge may be granted 
without the payment of a dividend. 
(Signed.) E. K. SUMMERVILLE, 

CHARLES MARTINDALE, 
CHAS. W. LAVERS, 
FREDERICK PARKER, 


Is IT MILWAUKEE? 


The question of a place at which the 
next convention was to be held was then 
taken up. After considerable discussion 
the question was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee, the secretary being at 
the same time instructed to send to each 
member for an expression of opinion, 
Such expression, however, not to be bind- 
ing upon the committee. In all probabil- 
ity the next meeting will be held at Mil- 
waukee, that place seeming to meet the 
views of the majority of the members. 

In, the evening the delegates took the 
trolley to Neptune Heights, where a 
Clambake and vaudeville show were en- 
joyed. The festivities were, however, in- 








terrupted by a severe thunder storm, so 
that the members were forced to spend 
much of their time under cover. 


Friday’s Proceedings. 


On Friday, the 28th, the conven- 
tion re-assembled. George W. Bates, of 
the Detroit bar, delivered an address 
treating of the negotiable instruments 
law, which was recelved with much at- 
tention, and of which the following is 
an abstract: 


ADDRESS OF MR. BATES. 


“Mr. President and Members of the 
Commercial Law League:—One of the 
most important movements of the day 
along the line of legal reform is that 
which is designed to secure a uniform 
law on the subject of commercial paper 
in the United States. A carefully pre- 
pared act has been drafted to be sub- 
mitted to the several State Legislatures 
for action. The purpose of the act is to 
secure uniformity in this branch of the 
law, and thus remove the confusion which 
now exists in the various courts as to the 
rights and liabilities of the parties to 
such instruments. The annoyance aris- 
ing from conflicting laws seems common 
to all the States. It gives rise to uncer- 
tainty, tends to hinder freedom of trade, 
creates ummecessary insecurity in con- 
tract and often results in a miscarriage 
of justice. 

“The American Bar Association had a 
draft of an act prepared on the subject 
of negotiable instruments by Mr. John J. 
Crawford, of the New York city bar, 
which was carefully revised by the State 
Board of Commissioners on the Uniform- 
ity of State Laws and by the association 
itself, and was finally adopted in 1896 as 


a complete and reliable statement of the 
law applicable to negotiable instruments. 
It has already been adopted in New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Wisconsin, Florida, 


Colorado, Maryland, North Dakota, Ore- 


gon, Washington, Virginia, Massachu- 
setts and the District of Columbia. 
“This act is framed on the basis of the 
Onglish bill of exchange act, but it is 
strictly an original law and is readily an 


American act on negotiable instruments. 


Mr. Chalmers, the author of the English 
act, has expressed the hiehest commen- 
dation of this act, and thinks it is in 
some respects superior to the English 
act. Mr. Lyman D. Brewster, of Con- 
necticut, speaks of it as a product of 
scores of lawyers of Great Britain, test- 
ed by fourteen years of successful ex- 
perience and revised by commissioners 
from thirty States in this country, aided 
by experts who had written on the sub- 
ject. This shows the work to have been 
thoroughly done. It is simple and intel- 


ligible in its expression. Great care has 
been taken to preserve the use of words 
which have become recognized terms of 
the law merchant. Each section has 
been annotated with reference to the de- 
cisions of the courts, the comments of 
the writers of text books and the statutes 
of the different States, so that every im- 
portant provision of the act is supported 
by some well considered decision of an 
American court of high authority. Where 
there was a conflict in the decisions of 
the State courts the 'ecisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States were 
followed. 

“Thus all the fundamental principles 
and definitions of the law of commercial 
paper in some ten thousand reported 
cases are condensed into the thirty-six 
pages of this act. The disputed points 
discussed in the treatises on the subject 
are decided and harmonized. It is con- 
sidered the most useful and thoroughly 
prepared statute on commercial law. 
Prof. Huffcut says that it presents the 
best available statement of the law on 
this subject. There are certain pro- 
visions in it which tend notably to for- 
tify the negotiability of commercial pa- 
per, establish its validity in the hands of 
a bona fide holder, define the liability of 





those who sign as agent, and fix the 
status of checks as a form of commercial 


paper. 

“Tt declares that the negotiability of 
an instrument is not affected, though It 
is payable with costs of collection, includ- 
ing an attorney’s fee; or that it does not 
specify where it is drawn or when it is 
payable; or that it authorizes the con- 
fession of judgment with costs and the 
usual attorney’s fee; or that it waives 
the benefit of any law intended for the 
protection of the obligor. 


“This is the law in New York, but it is 
not so held in other States, and notably 
in Michigan. 

“This act also settles one of the most 
econtroverted questions in commercial 
law, in declaring that an antecedent or 
pre-existing debt is a valuable consid- 
eration for a negotiable promissory note. 

“This question has been a matter of 
contention in the courts for ever seventy- 
five years, in which the courts of New 
York and their adherents, on the one 
side, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States and those following the de- 
cisions of that court, on the other, have 
been irreconcilably divided. 


“The New York courts followed Bay v. 

Coddington (5 Johns Ch. 54) in an opin- 
ion rendered by Chancellor Kent in 1821, 
that a previous debt does not constitute 
a valuble consideration. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Swift v. 
Tyson (16 Ret. 1.), Mr. Justice Story, 
speaking for the court, held that a pre- 
existing debt is a sufficient consideration 
for a pledge of negotiable paper. The 
Supreme Court of Michigan repudiated 
the New York rule over fifty years ago 
in Bostwick v. Dodge (1 D. 403), which 
held that a person taking negotiable pa- 
per for a precedent debt is a holder for 
value. Mr. Justice Moncure, in Davis v. 
Miller (1 Gratt. 1), says that there is in 
the mercantile law no question of more 
importance and upon which there is more 
distressing conflict of authority than on 
this question. This act follows the rule 
that gives to a promissory note, the con- 
sideration of which is an antecedent 
debt, all the privileges of negotiable 
paper. 
“On the liability of parties it declares 
that a person not a party to the instru- 
ment, who signs in blank before delivery, 
is liable as an indorser, while the rule is 
well supported that such a person is an 
original promisor and is liable without 
protest. 

“It is said that the prevalence of con- 
flicting opinions and theories on this 
point is scarcely exceedeu In the case of 
any other legal subject. Mr. Justice 
Graves, in Rothschild v. Grix (31 Mich. 
149), says that it has been held by many 
courts that a person who signs in this 
manner is prima facie liable as an origi- 
nal promisor; that the decisions in Mas- 
sachusetts hold even more stringently 
this to be the law; while other courts 
hold that such a person is prima facie a 
kind of guarantor. Some tribunals, no- 
tably the New York courts, have decided 
that such a person is only an indorser, 
but that doctrine was early repudiated 
by other courts, and is now wholly at 
variance with the view prevailing every- 
where else. 

“It thus disposes of these ‘conflicting 
opinions and theories’ on this subject. 

“This act also declares that an agent 
does not exempt himself from personal 
liability, who signs an instrument as an 
agent, or as filling a representative char- 
acter, without disclosing his principal, 
It rejects these words and all extrinsic 
evidence tending to vary or contradict 
the terms of the written instrument, not- 
withstanding that as between the imme- 
diate parties to the bill or note parol 
evidence is held admissible to show the 
real character of the transaction, and if 
it were well known to such party that the 
agent was signing in a representative 
capacity he would not be liable. 

“But these words have given rise to an 
irreconcilable conflict of the authorities 
as to the legal effect of such an instru< 
ment. 
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*“The act, however, adheres to the old 
rule against varying written instruments 
by extrinsic evidence. It thus rejects the 
words added to the signature as explain- 
ing the relation of the agent to the in- 
strument, and holds him to a personal 
liability, without allowing him to show 
the real character of the transaction, not- 
withstanding there is the authority of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
that it would be contrary to justice and 
truth to so construe the documents thus 
made and used as his personal obligation 
contrary to the intent of the parties. 

“This act also settles the question as to 
whether a check operates as an assign- 
ment of the fund to the credit of the 
drawer in the bank. It declares that a 
check of itself does not so operate, and 
that the bank is not liable to the holder 
unless it accepts or certifies to the check, 
The authorities are also divided on this 
question, some holding that it does op- 
erate as an equitable assignment of the 
funds, and that the payee may sue the 
banker; but others (and this, it is said, is 
the great weight of judicial authority) 
hold unquestionably to the contrary of it, 

“Thus this act follows what is the gen- 
erally accepted view of this question. 

“This act also declares that every in- 
strument is payable at the .time fixed 
therein without grace. This matter, 
which is a source of great trouble and 
uncertainty to bankers and merchants, 
is now settled, by thus dispensing with 
grace and providing that when the day 
of maturity falls on Sunday or a holi- 
day the instrument is payable on the 
next succeeding business day. Instru- 
ments falling due on Saturday are to be 
presented on the next succeeding busi- 
ness day, except that instruments pay- 
able on demand may, at the option of the 
holder, be presented for payment before 
12 o'clock noon on Saturday, when that 
entire day is not a holiday. 

“It thus settles many of the most con- 
troverted questions in commercial law. 

*“‘When it is remembered that there are 
in the United States some fifty courts of 
last resort, it is not surprising that there 
should exist conflicting opinions on the 
Same subject in the different jurisdic- 
tions. Especially is this so when it is 
considered that we are living under a 
most complicated system of law, which 
embraces the common law in every state 
as interpreted by its courts, the common 
law as interpreted by the United States 
courts, the Statutes of the States, and the 
Statutes of the United States. 


“Where there is such confusion, it is 
surprising that there is so much har- 
mony in judicial opinion. 


“The best interests of the commercial 
community require that the law affect- 
ing negotiable instruments should be uni- 
form. This is shown by the decisions 
quoted in the important matters referred 
to. Such a law would remove this “con- 
flict of authority” which renders the law 
so uncertain. 

“Mr. Thompkins, of Alabama, in an ad- 
dress before the American Bar Associa- 
tion, says that he knows of nothing 
more likely. to create a contempt for the 
administration of the law than for a 
citizen to be told by his legal advisor, 
when he consults him on the construc- 
tion of a commercial contract, that the 
character and extent of his liability or 
his rights thereunder would depend upon 
the tribunal which may be called upon 
to determine them, that it will be one 
thing if the Federal Courts have or can 
obtain jurisdiction of the cause, and 
another if the jurisdiction belongs to the 
State Courts. The merchant in New York 
who takes from a customer residing in 
another State a negotiable promissory 
note for merchandise sold ought not to 
be in doubt as to the general construction 
and operation of the contract. He ought 
to be able to know, Mr. Thompkins adds, 
that the law of every other State is the 
Same as that of New York. 

“LordHerschell, in speaking of the 
English act, says that it has been of 
great utility; that it has given rise to 
very few questions requiring decision by 





the courts; that it has put beyond con- 
troversy not a few that were in doubt; 
and that it is now applicable to the whole 
United Dominions. A similar code for 
the United States of America will, he 
thinks, be a boon for the commercial 
community of both ‘countries, 

“Mr. Randolph, of New Jersey, in his 
extensive treatise on Commercial Paper, 
published in 1888, says in reviewing the 
great work of Mr. Chalmers in drafting 
the English act, that while American 
Legislatures yearly add to our laws, and 
our courts add vast numbers of learned 
decisions on what is, in fact, the old and 
finished subject ef commercial paper, the 
legal profession in America waits for a 
brief and precise statement of the law, 
which would be welcomed as a service to 
the bar. 


“Unfortunately for the natural ten- 
dency of the common law to unity, there 
is a growing tendency in the courts of 
last resort to confine their citation of 
cases to those of their own State; and 
how widely they sometimes differ, as has 
been well said, in their discovery of what 
is supposed to be the common law on the 
same state of facts, the conflicting de- 
cisions in each annual digest of over 3,000 
pages of marginal notes fully attest. 

“It thus seems that uniformity can only 
be secured by putting into stautory form 
the whole law on this particular subject. 


“The effective argument in favor of a 
uniform law is that it is a law for the 
State itself, as well as a law creating 
uniformity with the law of other States. 
But it aceomplishes two things; first, it 
harmonizes all conflicting laws on the 
subject, and wage it makes the law 
more intelligible to the people who desire 
to know it. This method of uniformity 
cannot fairly be objected to on the part 
of the States, because it has been well 
said they are all equally interested in 
securing the administration of the same 
general rights, the realization of the 
same freedom under the law, and as such 
no State can be said to lose its indi- 
viduality in the least. 


“The law seems to be the only institu- 
tion in this country which is purely and 
strictly sectional in its administration. 
The interests of the individual are deter- 
mined where he happens to bring his 
suit. It ‘is perfectly natural to have 
‘conflict of authorities’ under these cir- 
cumstances; and yet, the only effect is to 
embarrass trade and commerce and ren- 
der the administration of the law diffi- 
cult and uncertain. State lines seem 
to prescribe what shall be the law on 
any particular subject; and yet there 
could be no such boundaries to give a sec- 
tional bias to the law if the natural or- 
der of things were followed. Why should 
commercial law, dealing as it does with 
trade and commerce, be subject to these 
limitations? These agencies are, in- 
deed, national in the broadest sense of 
the term. They traverse the whole 
country without the least hindrance of 
any character. The rights of interstate 
commerce arenow firmly established;and 
yet the means whereby this great insti- 
tution is sought to be protected are thus 
hampered and restricted. Less uncer- 
tainty and delay in interstate litigation, 
and mutuality of rights and citizenship 
without regard to State lines, are they 
not desirable things in themselves? Are 
they not objects worthy of attainment? 
All other agencies are seeking improved 
facilities, which enable us to secure 
in the highest degree the blessings of a 
common country . 

“Why should commercial law be left to 
linger in the methods of the past? The 
ever-pressing necessities of business re- 
quire that we should keep pace with the 
ever-increasing demands of the times. 


“This can only be secured,it is believed, 
by having one general law on this sub- 
ject applicable to all States and courts 
alike, so that there shall be a uniformity 
of the law. This act is said to combine 
all the essential features of such a law; 
and as such, the best interests of the 
country demand its universal adoption. 


/ 





SPEECH OF MR. EASTMAN. 


A general discussion of the subject then 
ensued, led by Albert N. Eastman, of 
Chicago, Ill., who spoke as follows: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen 
—After listening to the paper of our 
friend, Mr. Bates, it is unnecessary to 
discuss this law in detail. 

“Mr. Bates was kind enough to furnish 
me in advance, a few days before my 
coming, with a copy of his paper, and [ 
then came to the above conclusion, and 
realized the discussion following his, to 
be acceptable at all, must deal with the 
subject at large. 

“While this is a matter of keen interest. 
I find that the public at large have little 
if any information upon the subject, and 
the lawyers themselves, except in those 
States which have adopted the law, have 
little the advantage of their clients, and 
at first speaking there would appear to 
be a prejudice against the present move- 
ment, all of which immediately disap- 
pears after my reflection or considera- 
tion—in fact, the reaction results in en- 
thusiasm. 

“Amidst the whirl of pleasure, with 
somewhat of the business of our con- 
vention a transposition for rest from the 
busy walks of life, I would ask you to 
travel with me to some extent in a hur- 
ried manner a few centuries of the past. 

“Sound and light may be rapid in their 
transit, but nothing is quicker than the 
mind, no distance of time is too great 
for instant vaulting. 

“Stop—look—read. 

“Can you not see ‘the handwriting on 
the wall?’ It is as clear as the sunlight, 
telling of a future as certain as the mor- 
row. 

“In this mad rush for wealth and pleas- 
ure the American people have long since, 
except upon special occasions, ceased to 
reflect. The reaction is sweet and re- 
freshing. 

“Action .and reaction—from cause to 
effect—from effect to cause the pendu- 
lum of time swings on. 

“From whence comes our jurispru- 
dence? Note the answer: Directly from 
every point of the compass, from every 
known race and influence, from all lands, 
whether they be continents stretching 
from ocean to ocean, linked together 
with others from pole to pole, or the 
frozen and barren islands of the North 
or the gems of the South; for nature is 
the molder of all mind. 

“Traditions of the unlettered molded 
into custom constitute the laws of the 
uncivilized, indicated by nature, the first 
vain attempt of mankind at the interpre- 
tation of the Divine. As civilization de- 
velops we find the civil and common law 
and this mass in concrete form as at- 
tempted by statutory enactments. 

“With the Divine—the Highest—as a 
standard, in so far as necessity is in- 
creased and intensified by ignorance and 
selfishness, so far is a nation or a peo- 
ple removed from the highest pinnacle of 
civilization, as disclosed by the light of 
present knowledge. 

“We find this statute law constantly 
supplemented by the decisions of our ju- 
diciary in an attempted so-called con- 
struction—the influences of each separate 
occasion, ofeach distinct decision; we as 
lawyers can appreciate and see, and 
often appreciate in a different light as we 
look backward from superior vantage 
ground. 

“Gradually have the better thoughts of 
man been sifted through time, usage and 
circumstance, and thus settled at the 
bottom of all law constitute that great 
bulwark of safety for modern nations, 
most unique and observable in the United 
States, the constitution; this concrete, 
adamantine foundation of all successful 
people. 

“As time has destroyed the material, 
mountains have wasted and melted 
away;\so have been purified the intel- 
lectual efforts of mankind, until we have 
to-day that for which all ages have been 
striving, self government. And to-day 
we have before us the highest type of 
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civilization when our sovereign States 
meet in unison, casting aside all personal 
feeling, looking only to the good; a 
united people selecting a common law to 
be administered by a separate sov- 
ereignty for a common purpose, 

“A study of a people is a study of their 
laws. Each law has a history; it is the 
result of circumstance; it is to prevent 
a repetition of past events or forestall 
the future. The laws of to-day are often 
the jest of to-morrow. Time moves on. 
Circumstances change. Each new posi- 
tion of itself creates a new law. The wel- 
come shade of one season affords the 
dreaded chill of another. The object of 
to-day is perfectly plain in the light of 
the present. Man is no different by na- 
ture now than then, the yesterday of 
centuries. 

“The object remains stationary, the 
distance of time, the shifting of position, 
the change of lights and shadows, are 
the causes from which effects result in 
our jurisprudence. 

“Again and again as we travel this his- 
torical field do we see the carefully 
reared structures of countless energy 
and thought cast aside by the stroke of 
a pen, new composites and accumula- 
tions. 

“Through all this process and the up- 
heavals of war and strife of mind and 
matter, and the calm of peace and rest 
the chaff has been gradually blown 
away and each age has made a sure 
foundation and given more of security 
and stability. 

“As heretofore stated, every law is a 
result. The safest of all published laws 
are those founded on custom and usage. 

“The law of the present emergency 
seldom survives the circumstances of its 
birth. All society in its primitive state 
is inevitably governed by law, even be- 
fore the thought of law or rule of action 
arises. 

“Man and his surroundings are no ac- 
cident unprovided for. The laws of our 
Creator existed before man. Mankind 
was the crowning act of God—launched 
into this vast universe on a voyage of 
discovery—in so far as he has followed 
the charts and been able to comprehend 
the laws he has prospered. 


“452 B. C. we find it became necessary, 
and there was then compiled the twelve 
tables by three persons selected for that 
purpose to act in conjunction with the 
Roman Senate and Tribunes, resulting 
in that which is conceded to be the com- 
posite of the best in the then known 
world and which lasted for the aid of 
civil government until after the third 
century, 

“It has been said ‘the grand destinies 
of Rome are not yet accomplished; she 
reigns throughout the world by her rea- 
son, after having ceased to reign by her 
authority.’ 

“The Roman laws, as preserved in the 
twelve tables, by construction, misuse, 
custom and usage, gradually wasted 
away and became part of a conglomerate 
mass, far more formidable than any pre- 
vious state of affairs, though a ee 
‘ History repeats itself.’ 


“You are all familiar with the history 
of law merchant, the seed of all negotia- 
ble instruments, and of which and its 
original characteristics there remains 
scarcely a vestige, save the distinction 
between foreign and domestic bills 
exchange. 

“In England 97 per cent. of the bus- 
iness is now conducted by checks; in 
New York City, whose bank clearings 
exceed all the rest of this country, nearly 
99 per cent. of the business is carried on 
by checks. 

“Last year the bank clearings of checks 
in the eighty-three principal cities of the 
United States amounted to nearly six- 
ty-five thousand million dollars, while all 
the money in the world, including gold, 
silver and paper issues in the United 
States, are less than fifteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

“A history of what has been is neces- 
sary to a knowledge of what the law is, 
hence the foregoing if the digressions 





from the subject proper need any apol- 
ogy. 

“It may be easier for England with 
her concentration of power and legisla- 
tion to enact and enforce a statute of 
this character, but the United States 
are what their name indicates, a united 
people with a common purpose and a 
common good, 

“Were it not for the law of ‘lex loci’ 
we could not exist. Why should we be 
compelled to familiarize ourselves with 
the ‘lex loci,’ the laws of different peo- 
ple for the purpose of governing our own 
and in our own jurisdiction? When we 
have come that close why not have a 
common law? The answer is even truer 
than the echo of one’s own voice. 


“In reviewing this Act, I am convinced 
from my knowledge of history, changes 
must come in the future as in the past, 
but each year are we drifting nearer to 
perfection. I regret as I read it tha 
there blank indorsements are permitted 
to be filled—in future litigation 
the circumstances of the filling 
to be governed by parol proof. 
Carry on the good _ work. Long 
may the spirit which prompts this act 
control and govern us as a people. Com- 
plicated as may be one law making and 
using machinery—it is the wish and by 
reason of the spirit indicated by this ad- 


dress I earnestly entreat you to return 
with the good tidings. Be a herald of fu- 
ture and added joy and liberty and safety 


of life and property.” 
Upon the close of Mr. Eastman’s re- 


marks the convention was addressed by 
Messrs. Kravuwhroff, Sprague, Davis and 
Williams, who discussed further the sub- 


ject as outlined by Mr. Bates. 


MR. M’CALL’S ADDRESS. 


Mr, George H. McCall, collection man- 
ager of Russell & Co., Massillon, O., then 
spoke as follows upon the subject of 
“Foreign Corporations’: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen 

“In legislating upon the swbject of cor- 
porations and foreign corporations, the 
States, as a rule, make distinctions an 
classifications based upon the objects for 
which the corporations are formed, and it 
should perhaps be here explained that 


what follows is to be considered as hav- 
ing special reference to those corpora- 
tions known as private trading corpora- 
tions for profit, i. e., corporations en- 


gaged in the selling or manufacturing 
and selling of merchandise. 


“Foreign corporations, then. of the 
class described, can be defined a= such 
corporations created. organized ana ex- 
isting under the laws of another State 
or country, and they can be proper’v re- 
fered to as foreign only when spoken of 
in connection with a State other than 
that under the laws of which they were 
created. 


“The general meaning of the word cor- 
poration is probably understood by every 
intelligent person of to-day, and there are 
few, if any, among the members of this 
organization who have not at their 
tongue’s ends a history of corporations 
from the earliest times down to the pres- 
ent, with the reasons which called them 
into existence. 


“For the benefit, however, of those not 
connected with our association, who have 
given subjects beyond the narrow limit 
of their own business experience little 
thought, and whose interest it is one of 
our objects to arouse, it seems best to 
explain something of the nature and 
origin of corporations and the reasons 
for their existence. 


“Primarily, it must be presumed, all 
business transactions were undertaken 
and carried out by individuals, but very 
early—as our lawyer friends would put it, 
“so early that the memory of man run- 
neth not to the contrary’”—the individual 
discovered that in many ways he labored 
at a disadvantage. For great undertak- 
ings he had not sufficient capital, and to 
the carrying out of projects requiring 





— 


considerable time, disability and death 
often proved serious obstacles. 

“As a safeguard against these and 
other difficulties incident to the prose- 
eution of large undertakings by individ- 
ual effort—and, perhaps, as early illus- 
tration of our maxim, ‘necessity is the 
mother of invention’—corperations were 
invented, 

“The invention is by some writers at- 
tributed to Numa Pompilius. 

“While corporations were known and 
employed by the Romans and other an- 
cient peoples, our best records of their 
operation comes from Engiand, where, 
in 1600, was chartered the East India 
Company, its full title being ‘The Com- 
pany of Merchants of London Trading to 
the Bast Indies;’ in 1692 the Royal Af- 
rican Company and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and in 1694, among others, the 
famous South Sea Island Company; all, 
as is apparent from their names, being 
formed for the purpose of trading and 
prosecuting semi-private schemes of 
colonization in the then recently discov- 
ered and savage countries of the world. 

“Not long since a personal friend who 
has passed several years in Northern 
Canada as a civil engineer, gave me a 
very interesting account of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which is still in active 
existence, and, in the more remote dis- 
tricts, is really the governing power. 


“Such corporations played quite an im-~ 
portant part in the settlement and de-~ 
velopment of the colonies later to be- 
come the United States of America, but 
it is evident that the founders of our 
Government and framers of the consti- 
tution did not fully recognize their im- 
portance nor foresee the extent of their 
future development. Had it been other- 
wise, we may be sure that the cautious 
statesmen who so carefully guarded the 
natural person by providing that he 
should be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the several 
States, would at least have placed some 
constitutional restrictions upon State 
creation and regulation of artificial per- 
sons. 

“During the period immediately fol- 
lowing the realization of American inde- 
pendence, legislators and citizens were 
busy, the former devising ways and 
means to best promote the general wel- 
fare of the new country, and the latter 
hewing homes out of the forest, or guard- 
ing their families against attack from 
hostile savages, and the subject of cor-~ 
porations received little attention. 


“As the years passed and matters of 
pressing importance to the country as a 
whole were settled, each State seems to 
have begun to observe and consider the 
progress, laws and institutions of its 
neighbors, and the natural result was a 
spirit of rivalry, tainted at times, per- 
haps, by jealousy—the States less fortu- 
nate in location and natural resources 
looking with distrust upon the growing 
power and influence of their more fa- 
vored sisters. Is it to be wondered at 
that under such conditions, legislation 
should be resorted to in attempts to make 
up for lack of natural advantages? 

“As has been noticed, the national con- 
stitution prohibits action by the State 
Legislatures to the special prejudice of 
citizens of other States, and, supplement. 
ed by congressional enactments, seeks in 
many ways to maintain justice and pre-~ 
serve harmony, but in creating and deal- 
ing with corporations, little restriction is 
placed upon the lawmakers of the differ- 
ent States. 

“Laws which we dominate ‘Foreign 
Corporation Laws’ in the United States 
are of comparative recent origin and the 
theory upon which they are founded is 
very clearly set forth by Mr. Justice 
Field, who delivered the opinion of the 
court in the case of Paul v. Virginia (& 
Wall, 168). He said: “The corporation 
being the mere creation of local law can 
have no legal existence beyond the sov- 
ereignty where created.’ 

* * “‘The recognition of its ex- 
istence, even by other States, and the en- 
furcement of its contracts made therein, 
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depend purely upon the comity of those 
States—a comity which is never extend- 
ed where the existence of the corporation 
and the exercise of its power are preju- 
dicial to their interests or repugnant to 
their policy. 

“ ‘Having no absolute right of recogni- 
tion in other States, but depending for 
such recognition and the enforcement of 
its contracts upon their assent, it follows 
as a matter of course that such assent 
may be granted upon such terms and 
conditions as those States may think 
proper to impose. They may exclude 
the foreign corporations entirely; they 
may restrict its business to particular lo- 
calities; or they may exact such security 
for the performance of its contracts with 
their citizens, as in their judgment will 
best promote the public interest. The 
whole matter rests in their discretion.’ 


“So late as 1876, one hundred years af- 
ter declaring ourselves a nation, few 
such laws had been enacted. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia had one providing that 
in actions against foreign corporations 
doing business in the District, process 
might be served on the agent conducting 
its business, or if he could not be found, 
by leaving a copy at its principal place 
of business in the District. 

“The statutes of a few of the other 
States and Territories contained similar 
provisions, and quite a number made the 
fact of being a foreign corporation 
ground for attachment. 

“New Jersey seems to have begun her 
flirtation with the artificial person of the 
sister States by her act of March 28, 1873, 
which provided that foreign corporations 
authorized by their charters to hold, 
lease and convey real estate for the 
Purposes of their business, were 
welcome to come and exercise their pow- 
ers in New Jersey. This was one of the 
early instances in which the status of 
foreign corporations was brought to no- 
tice and fixed by act of a State Legisla- 
ture. Since her first effort New Jersey 
has remodeled and added to her enact- 
ment until the statute is supposed to be 
thoroughly modern. As it now stands, 
one unique feature deserving special no- 
tice is a sort of reciprocity or retaliatory 
provision contained in Section 101, which 
reads as follows 

“*When, by the laws of any other 
State or nation, any other or greater 
taxes, fines, penalties, licenses, fees or 
other obligations or requirements are im- 
posed upon corporations of this State do- 
ing business in such other State or na- 
tion, or upon their agents therein, than 
the laws of this State impose upon their 
corporations, or agents doing business in 
this State, so long as such laws continue 
in force in such foreign State or nation, 
the same taxes, fines, penalties, licenses, 
fees. obligations and requirements of 
whatever kind, shall be imposed upon all 
corporations of such other State or nation 
doing business within this State and upon 
their agents here. 

“By the section quoted, it will be seen 
that New Jersey practically adopts and 
proposes to administer certain parts of 
the iaws of all the States, territories and 
nations of the known world; that she 
makes her proposition broad enough to 
secure immediate benefit from the legis- 
lative novelties of the future, and the 
law makers of new nations yet to be 
carved out of the Orient will find New 
Jersey ready to do business on their own 
terms. 

“One of the most general requirements 
—and one which-seems entirely reason- 
able and proper—is that the corporation 
file a copy of its certificate or articles of 
incorporation with the Secretary of 
State, and appoint a resident agent upon 
whom summons may be served. Some 
statutes provide that the agent appointed 
shall be the Secretary of State, or other 
State officer, whose duties require his 
office to be always open and at the Cap- 
ital. Others leave the selection of the 
agent and his place of residence within 
the State to the option of the corporation 
appointing him. 

“Discriminating taxation under the 
name of license, penalties, fee, etc., is be- 





coming quite common, and, with here and 
there a rider requiring various kinds of 
annual reports and statements, probably 
gives the foreign corporations more just 
cause for complaint than any other re- 
quirement. 

“The statute of Michigan furnishes a 
good example of the franchise fee tax. It 
provides that all corporations, after com- 
plying with the preliminary provisions 
of the act, “Shall pay to the Secretary of 
State a franchise fee of one-half of one 
mill upon each dollar of the authorized 
eapital etock of such corporation or as- 
sociation, and a proportionate fee upon 
any. and each subsequent increase there- 
of.’ 
“According to the foregoing, a corpo- 
ration with a capital stock of $1,000,000 
desiring to do business in Michigan, must 
pay for the privilege a fee of $500; to do 
business in Ohio the same corporation 
would be asked to pay $50; in Kansas 
$425, and so forth—almost every State re- 
quiring a different amount and prescrib- 
ing a different method of computing it. 


“To show one of the extremes to which 
a Legislature may go on the subject of 
financial statements, I desire to quote 
from section 24 of the general statutes of 
the State of Kansas 

“It shall be the duty of the president 
and secretary or of the managing officer 
of each corporation for profit doing busi- 
ness in this State, except banking, insur- 
ance and railroad corporations, annually, 
on or before the first day of August, to 
prepare and deliver to the Secretary of 
State a complete detailed statement of 
the condition of such corporation on the 
30th day of June next preceding. Such 
statement shall set forth and exhibit the 
following, namely First, the authorized 
capital stock. Second, the paid-up capi- 
tal stock. Third, the par value and 
the market value per share of said 
stock. Fourth, a complete and de- 
tailed statement of the assets and 
liabilities of the corporation. Fifth, a 
complete and detailed statement of 
the receipts and expenditures of 
the corporation for the year next 
preceding. Sixth, a full and complete 
list of the stockholders, with the post- 
office address of each, and the number of 
shares held and paid for by each one. 
Seventh, the names and postoffice ad- 
dresses of the officers, trustees or direct- 
ors and manager elected for the ensuing 
year, together with a certificate of the 
time and manner in which such election 
was held. Such reports shall be made 
upon and in conformity to blanks pre- 
pared by the Secretary of State and ap- 
proved by the charter board. The fee 
for filing such report and making a certi- 
ficate that the same has been made and 
is on file, shall be one dollar. 


“The Secretary of State may at any 
time require a further or supplementary 
report under this section, which shall 
contain information and data upon such 
matters as the Secretary of State may 
specify. It shall also be the duty of the 
president and secretary of any such cor- 
poration, as soon as any transfer, sale or 
change of ownership of any such stock is 
made as shown upon the books of the 
company, to at once file with the Secre- 
tary of State a statement of such change 
of ownership, giving the name and ad- 
dress of the new stockholder or stock- 
holders, the number of shares so trans- 
ferred, and the par value and the amount 
paid on such stock. No transfer of such 
stock shall be legal or binding until such 
statement is made, as provided for in 
this act; provided, however, that no 
transfer of stock shall release the party 
so transferring from the liability of the 
laws of this State as to stockholders of 
corporations for profit, for ninety days 
after such transfer and the filing and re- 
cording thereof in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State. The records of the Secre- 
tary of State shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the stockholders of such corpora- 
tion, the number of shares held by each 
and the amount paid on each share of 
said capital stock. No action shall be 
maintained or recovery had in any courts 





of this State by any corporation doing 
business in this State without first ob- 
taining the certificate of the Secretary of 
State that the statement provided for in 
this section have been properly made. 


“Remarks upon this apparent attempt 
to usurp the functions of the Mercantile 
Agency seem unnecessary. 

“The provisions referred to above are 
the principal and most general ones, but 
the American idea of originality crops 
out even in legislation, and the legisla- 
ture of one State would no more think of 
spreading an exact copy of a neighbor’s 
law upon its statute books than would 
Mrs. Jones buy a hat trimmed like the 
one worn by Mrs. Smith. Two bodies of 
lawmakers with the same object in view 
would, therefore, not only word their 
statutes differently, thus making it neces- 
sary that each should receive a separate 
judicial] interpretation, but in addition 
would attempt to insert some new and 
really original ideas, such, for instance, 
as Tennessee’s requirement, that foreign 
corporations shall record abstracts of 
their charters in each county in which 
it is proposed to do business; or Indiana’s 
attempt to prohibit appeal to United 
States Courts for redress of grievances. 


“Corporations, though inanimate crea- 
tions of the law, derive their character 
from the persons who manage them, and 
natural persons are instinctively in favor 
of equity and opposed to partiality and 
discrimination. When, therefore, State 
legislatures refrain from making distinc- 
tions and placing burdens and restric- 
tions upon foreign corporations which are 
not placed upon those of their own crea- 
tion, it would seem, at first thought, as 
if the cause for complaint had been re- 
moved. 


“As the laws of some States now stand, 
however, even the placing of foreign cor- 
porations upon an equal footing with do- 
mestic corporations does not always work 
out strict justice. In Western Paper Bag 
Company v. John, Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals (83 S. W., 364), plaintiff, a for- 
eign corporation, shipped a carload of its 
goods to Texas, and, after they arrived, 
sold them in small lots. The court held 
that the facts showed the plaintiff to be 
doing business in the State in such a 
manner as to make it amenable to the 
law, and rendered judgment accordingly. 
Now there are many corporations whose 
business is of such a nature that goods 
must occasionally be shipped into a 
State before they are sold, and yet the 
amount of business done in that particu- 
lar State, or the amount of goods shipped 
into it before sale, may be trifling in 
comparison with the whole capital stock 
of the company. Such laws as those of 
Texas say tax must be paid according 
to the amount of capital stock, even 
though the amount of business done in 
the State does not equal the tax. And, 
under the decision cited, I presume that 
if a corporation which had not complied 
with the law should make a shipment 
to Texas and the purchaser should die 
before delivery, it would be necessary to 
ship the goods out of the State again 
before attempting a resale. 


‘““Many of the more recent laws show a 
laudable attempt to prevent litigation in 
the provision that they shall not be con- 
sidered as applying to strictly non-resi- 
dent corporations carrying on interstate 
commerce through traveling salesmen, 
but the border line between interstate 
commerce and a ‘doing business’ so as to 
come under the law, is still quite hazy— 
especially to those corporations which 
sell their goods through so-called local 
agents clothed with varying grades of 
authority, 

“TI am convinced that the principal rea- 
son for the enactment of retaliatory leg- 
islation is to be found in the facility 
with which corporations having their 
property and chief place of business in 
one State can incorporate under the laws 
of another, where the stockholders’ lia- 
bility is less and privileges allowed are 
greater, thus depriving the State of 
their domicile, in fact of legitimate rev- 
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enue to the advantage of the State of 
their domicile law, and restricting the 
authority of the former State over their 
corporate acts. 


“The people of Ohio, for instance, con- 
sider it public policy to discourage the 
formation of corporations indiscriminately 
by irresponsible persons, So earnest were 
they in this conservative idea that when 
the constitution of 1851 was adopted, it 
provided that in all cases stockholders 
shall be liable over and above the stock 
owned by them and any amount unpaid 
thereon, to a further sum, at least equal 
in amount to such stock. 


“When, therfore, owners and promoters 
wishing to incorporate go to a neighbor- 
ing State, where their holdings at most 
consist of a few books, and where their 
only resident stockholder has been given 
a share of stock in order that he may be 
made a director in sham compliance with 
law, and then attempt to carry on prac- 
tically their entire business in Ohio, 
thus securing the benefits of its location 
and general laws, is it surprising that 
objection is raised? Some one has said 
that when you touch a man’s pocket- 
book you touch him in a tender spot. 
That sentiment would seem to apply 
with double force in the case of the State 
part of whose revenue and authority are 
transferred to a neighboring rival, but 
which is left with all the actual burdens 
of governing and furnishing protection. 


“The trouble is that in the eye of exist- 
ing laws, coporations are corporations, 
and those whose incerporators have con- 
scientiously organized under the laws of 
the State of their actual domicile for the 
purpose of legitimate trade, are placed 
under the same ban with those of ques- 
tionable origin, no personal liability, and 
whose chief aim seems to be the sale of 
stock in quantity and assortment unlim- 
ited. 

“A few weeks ago I received a cir- 
cular from a corporation. It did not in 
terms disclose the corporate home of the 
sender, but I noticed that no boast was 
made of security from stockholders’ in- 
dividual liability. Its object seemed to 
be to fill the place of godfather to 
corporations born under the laws of one 
of the States which has recently gone 
into the corporation business, 


“Incidentally it urged the advantages 
offered those desiring to incorporate by 
the laws of the State it represented. Some 
of the inducements held out were inter- 
esting to me and will no doubt interest 
you. 

“It says that, under the laws of the 
State any three persons may organize a 
corporation. 

“It may purchase and deal in real and 
personal property, wherever situated, 
and to any amount desired. 

“It may conduct business anywhere in 
the world. 

“Only one director need be a resident 
of the State. 

“The corporation may be _ readily 

nerged into or consolidated with other 
corporations. 

“It may own and vote the stock of 
other corporations. 

“The annual report of the corporation 
is required to give no secret or confiden- 
tial information. 

“The certificate need not show, nor 
need public record be in any way made 
of the amount of stock subscribed to by 
any incorporator. 

“The original stock or transfer books 
may be kept in or out of the State, in 
the discretion of the company. 

“The amount of the capital stock 
which it may issue is unlimited. 

“Stock may be issued in compensation 
for property, or for services rendered, 
and, in the absence of fraud, the judg- 
ment of the directors as to the value of 
such property or services is conclusive. 

“It may file its certificate of incorpora- 
tion and even commence business before 
any sum whatever is paid in. 

“The liability of the stockholder is ab- 


_ solutely limited when the stock has once 
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been issued for cash, property or ser- 
vices, 

“The circular assures me, however, 
that reckless incorporation is not en- 
couraged, and the existence of wild-cat 
companies is not permitted. 

“That States require revenue goes 
without saying, and it seems to be gen- 
erally admitted that the granting of spe- 
cial privileges is a legitimate source from 
which to raise revenue; but I question 
the common sense of the legislators who, 
for the sake of a little added income, 
build up a sort of tariff to keep out capi- 
tal and enterprise which would soon de- 
velop the resources of their States to a 
point where ordinary taxation would 
yield twice the amount. 

“Bona fide corporations which have 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
in which they are actually located, 
should, it seems to me, be allowed to do 
business in other States without the pay- 
ment of excessive special taxes and sub- 
ject only to such restrictions as may be 
necessary for the protection of citizens 
of those States. 

*“‘Make incorporation in the State of ac- 
tual domicile compuisory, and _ self-in- 
terest will prompt the amendment of 
many existing laws now considered un- 
reasonable. 

“From the facts presented and con- 
clusions drawn, I believe it is apparent 
that our corporation and foreign corpor- 
ation laws are in a state of transition; 
that in great part they are experiments 
built up piece by piece in a sort of hit 
and miss fashion—here an amendment 
inspired by a desire to protect the citi- 
zen or encourage foreign capital to as- 
sist in developing the latent resources of 
a young State, and there by greed or the 
jealous thought that a neighboring rival 
is gaining larger revenue by its plan of 
taxation. 

“No one is satisfied. On the contrary 
all, irrespective of party, insist that 
something must be done. The question 
forces itself upon us as one which must 
be settled, and statesmen from Maine to 
California are knitting their brows in an 
effort to solve the problem. The Amer- 
ican people have settled great questions 
in the past, and I am optimistic enough 
to believe that out of existing chaos will 
be evolved a system more nearly perfect 
than any which has preceded it. 


“Perhaps it is possible for the States 
to accomplish satisfactory results, each 
working independently and without re- 
striction, as in the past, but I do not look 
for it. 

“In other nations the power to regu- 
late the creation of corporations for in- 
terstate business, and establish their 
status among the various political divi- 
sions rests with the general government, 
and with us I expect to see the question 
settled only when, by general law, or 
constitutional amendment if need be, our 
national government shall make and en- 
force a system of equitable rules to 
which all state corporation laws shall be 
subiect. 

Reverting for the moment to the sgub- 
ject of bankruptcy, the following 
resolution was introduced, amended by 
providing that the matter be referred 
to the Committee on Legislation instead 
of to a committee of three, as therein 


provided, and with such alteration finally 
adopted: 

“Resolved, by the Commercial Law 
League of America, sitting in convention 
at Asbury Park, N. J., July 27, 1899, re- 
specting the Negotiable Instruments 
Law; 

“That this League heartily approve of 
the movement for the adoption of a uni- 


form law on the subject of negotiable in- 
struments in the United States, for the 
purpose of securing that uniformity of 
the law to remove the confusion which 
now exists in the several State and Fed- 
eral courts of this country, as to the 
rights and liabilities of the parties to 
such instruments. This conflict of au- 
thorities gives rise to uncertainty in the 
law, tends to hinder freedom of trade, 
ereates unnecesssary insecurity in con- 





tract, and often results in a miscarriage 
of justice. That we think that the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law, drafted by Mr. 
John J. Crawford, of the New York Bar, 
proposed by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and recommenced by the confer- 
ence of Commissioners on the Uniformity 
of State Laws, is a complete and reliable 
statement of the law applicable to com- 
mercial paper. 

“That we recommend its adoption by 
the different States as well designed to 
meet the varying demands of trade and 
commerce and to simplify the law on 
this subject and thus harmonize that ir- 
reconcilable conflict of opinion which ex- 
ists in the law of Negotiable Instru- 
ments. 

“That this League will heartily co- 
operate with the State Commissioners. 
with a view to having this act adopted 
in the several States; and that this mat- 
ter be referred to a committee of three 
to be appointed by the chair to take such 
steps as they may think proper to secure 
its adoption, that it may finally become 
the recognized law on the subject of ne- 
gotiable instruments in the United 
States.” 


ADDRESS OF MR. JACKSON. 


At the close of Mr. McCall’s address 
and after the introduction and passage 
of the foregoing resolution, the subject 
was opened for general discussion, where- 
upon Mr. E. R. Jackson spoke as fol- 
lows, taking for his topic the law of 
Ohio regulating foreign corporations: 


“Mr. President and Geatlemen: 

“I have chosen for my subject “The 
Law of ‘Ohio Regulating Foreign Cor- 
porations.’ In the time allotted to me, 
which is five minutes, it will be impos- 
sible to enter upon any discussion of the 
law involved, but I will attempt, as far 
as may be, to state the law as I find it. 
We all know that a corporation is a 
creature of statutes and attains all its 
rights and powers from the laws of the 
State where it seeks to operate. By the 
comity of States a corporation valid 
where formed is regarded as valid every- 
where, subject, of course, to wholesome 
rules and regulations governing those 
seeking to do business in States other 
than where formed; such corporations 
being known as foreign corporations 
and it is with this class, to wit, a cor- 
poration formed under the laws of other 
States, but doing business in Ohio, and 
the laws of Ohio governing them, with 
which I propose to deal. 

“For brevity, we will consider, first: 
The requisites necessary to forelgn cor- 
porations desiring to do business in Ohio. 

“Second: Their rights. 

“Third: Their liabilities. 

“As to their requisites, the statutes of 
Ohio provide that a foreign corporation, 
before proceeding to do business, must 
file with the Secretary of State a state- 
ment, under oath, by the president or 
chief officer of the corporatiSn, setting 
forth the number of shares of the au- 
thorized capital stock of the company 
and the par value of each share, the 
name and location of the office or offices 
of the company in Onio, and the name 
and address of the officers and agents of 
the company in charge of its business 
in Ohio, the value of the property owned 
and used by the company in Ohio, where 
situated, and the value of the property 
owned and used outside of Ohio, and the 
proportion of capital stock of the com- 
pany which is represented by the prop- 
erty owned and used and by business 
transacted in Ohio. 

“The Secretary of State shall then col- 
lect one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
authorized capital stock represented by 
the property owned and used and busi- 
ness transacted in Ohio. They shall 
designate the place where and persons 
upon whom service of summons may be 
made. 

“Second: As to its rights, we may say 
that as a general proposition it may be 
stated that a foreign corporation doing 
business in Ohio is entitled to all the 
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rights and constitutional protection 
given to a domestic corporation. By a 
comity between the States and recog- 
nized in Ohio, a corporation has all the 
rights and privileges incident to the 
State where incorporated, subject, how- 
ever, to police powers, laws of public 
policy and other wholesome regulations. 
It can be thus seen that the law gov- 
erning such corporations presents a dual 
aspect, partaking at one and the same 
time of the laws of two States looking 
for its vested and fixed rights to the 
charter and laws of its home State. and 
for its remedies and the enforcement of 
its rights to this State, colored and mod- 
ulated, as it were, to suit our conditions 
and our laws. It can further be seen 
that a foreign corporation and its stock- 
holders may have greater or lesser rights 
and immunities from liability in certain 
respects than our domestic corporations 
and stockholders have. This is brought 
about, as can readily be seen, by the 
inequalities and varieties of the laws of 
the various States. For example, the lia- 
bility of a stockholder of a New Jersey 
corporation doing business in Ohio is 
to the extent of the amount subscribed. 
This is true, although these corporations 
may be doing business in Ohio side by 
side. 


“A foreign quasi public corporation, 
Such as a railroad, has the same right of 
eminent domain as a domestic corpora- 
tion. 

“A foreign corporation may sue and be 
sued, contract, acquire, hold and sell in 
this State property, but this grace does 
not confer powers not héld by a domes- 
tic corporation. Whatever the constitu- 
tion, statutes and settled policy of a 
State may be as relating to domestic cor- 
porations, so they are as to foreign cor- 
porations. They may do business in this 
State subject to our laws and upon such 
conditions as the Legislature and courts 
may in their interpretation of the stat- 
utes and general policy prescribe. 


“Third: As to their liabilities. They 
may be said to be liable in all respects 
as domestic corporations. It is liable for 
the tort and negligence of its servants 
and officers in their corporate capacity. 
It is liable for a nuisance, created and 
maintained, and for ouster, for any vio- 
lations of the laws or the provisions of 
its charter. This ouster, however, would 
not have the effect of a dissolution, as 
in the case of domestic corporations, but 
would simply prevent a foreign corpora- 
tion from further operating in this State. 

“In other words, Ohio says practically to 
all foreign corporations, You are welcome 
to enter within our borders and carry on 
the business for which you were incor- 
porated, so long as you violate none of 
my laws; but when you do, we will send 
you back from whence you cate. 

“The statutes of Ohio provide in ample 
measure for service of summons on va- 
rious kinds of foreign corporations upon 
suit. For instance, a private foreign cor- 
poration, such as the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, is compelled to designate 
to the Secretary of State when and upon 
whom the service may be had, while in 
the case of a foreign corporation like the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company the 
statute provides that service of summons 
may be had in any county in the State 
through which the road passes. Again 
the property of foreign corporations may 
be attached on the ground that it is a 
foreign corporation, and that, too, with- 
out bond. 

“The question of taxing foreign corpo- 
rations is a difficult and a perplexing one. 
The ordinary rule governing the taxation 
of personal property, to wit: the lex 
domicilii, does not apply in Ohio. In oth- 
er words, the property of foreign corpor- 
ations, unlike the property of persons, 
does not partake of the domicile of the 
owner to rea! estate, to wit: lex locis rel 
sitae applies, i. e., the personal property 
of a corporation is taxed in the county 
where it is found and not where it is 
owned. 





“In conclusion I might indorse what my 
predecessor has said by saying that a 
uniformity of laws with reference to ii 
eign corporations throughout the United 
States should be adopted. This should 
be accomplished either by some agree- 
ment between the States or by national 
legislation. I, myseif, think the latter 
the most feasible, and I believe this or- 
ganization would do well to urge such 
legislation.” 


The installation of officers then took 
place, after which the convention ad- 
journed for the day. 


FLAG RAISING. 


It only remains to add that during the 
session. an adjournment of fifteen min- 
utes had been taken in order to enable 
the members to assist at a flag raising 
held on the lawn of the Hotel Brunswick, 
at which ex-President Florance delivered 
a short address. 


In the evening, at 8 p. m., a ball was 
held, which proved most enjoyable to 
all present. 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 


The convention has been a most 
successful one in all respects, and one 
which the participants will long remem- 
ber. The following is a list of the dele- 
gates and guests: 


J. S. Leisenring, Altoona, Pa. 

George S. Hull, Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. J. Whitehead, New York. 

W. 8. Bicksler, Denver, Colo. 

L. Merchant, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Robert W. Smith, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

Wm. E. Moore, Philadeiphia, Pa. 

S. H. Alleman, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. W. Ackinson, Johnstown, Pa. 

Roscoe Dale, Scranton, Pa. 

Albert J. Walker, Pittsburg, Pa. 

W. G. Byron, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank Titus, Kansas City, Mo. 

= Feibleman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
; a. 


D. L. Safford, New York. 

Jo. Lane Stern, Richmond, Va. 
Harriet R. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mayne A. Miller, Buffalo, N. Y. 
G. B. Pulfer, Detroit, Mich. 
Martin Saxe, New York. 


H,. W. Washington, Baltimore, Md. 
Harry 8S. Knight, Sunbury, Pa. 

B. N. Breding, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ernest T. Florance, New Orleans, La. 
R. T. M. McCready, Pittsburg, Pa. 
E. H. oar St. Paul, Minn. 

G. P. O’Neall, St. Paul, Minn. 

Geo. H. Schwartz, Cincinnati, 0. 

A. G. Battersby, New York. 

A. Webber, Minneapolis, Minn. 
eo. H. Thornton, a N. Y. 

Cc. Tapp, Atlanta 

M. B. Hicks, Wiiliceegert, Pa. 
P. N. Sigler, Dayton, O. 

Albert N. Eastman, cena, Ill. 
Geo. H, McCall, Massil lon, O. 
Frank R, Covey, Peoria, Til. 
_— Heylin, Canton, Ill. 

Cc. Floyd Huff, Hot Springs, Ark. 
John C. Landis, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Julius N. Heldman, Chicago, Il. 
Thos. J. Fagin, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wm, B. Lockhart, Galveston, Tex. 

Elbert C. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank Lindley, Danville, Il. 

Frederick L. Siddons, Washington, D. C. 
T. A. McCaslin, Cleveland, O. 

Chas. R. Miller, Canton, O. 

Wm, A. Way, Pitsburg, Pa. 

R. M. Ashcraft, Chicago, Il. 

Cc. D. Merricle, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

E. E. Donnelly, Bloomington, Il. 
Car! F. Kuehnle, Denison, Ia. 
Walter D. Meals, Cleveland, O. 
David Harvey, Jr., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Emmett Seaton, Richmond, Va. 
Louis Newberger, Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. S. Dunshie, Des Moines, Ia. 

Geo. F. Burrows, Cleveland, O. 

W. D. Fulton, Newark, O. 

W. E. Rice, Cleveland, O. 

R. J. Cleland, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wm. C. Sprague, Detroit, Mich. 
John H. Brown, Detroit, Mich. 

H,. J. Chittenden, Toledo, O. 

Lucas P. Loving, Washington, D. C. 
Hermon W. Phillips, St. Paul, Minn, 
Geo, W. Bates, Detroit, -Mich. 

A. 8. Cumming, Bethany, Mo. 

Chas, W. Chapman, Detroit, Mich, 

F. E. Moyer, Johnstown, N. Y. 
John F. Buck, Milwaukee, Wis. 

F. W. Whiting, Detroit, Mich. 

B. F. Smith, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Charles H. Fowler, New Haven, Conn, 
Salem P. Weiman, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Cariton B. Pierce, New York. 

S. L. Adler, Rochester. N. Y. 

Marshall D. Wilber. Chicago, Ill. 
Stephen C. Harris, At!anta, Ga. 
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Aaron Pa. 

bre Vv. Pinel, penton a ag Minn. 
Ellis, Denver, ee 

Sosiah Craity, Chicago, 

Lucius Boltwood, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Wm. 8. Elmndorf, Albany, N. Y. 

Frank B. Williams, Hartford, Conn. 

W. B. Willingham, Atlanta, Ga. 

John A. Davis, Albany, Ga. 

Fran 


Wm. A. Wright, New Haven, Conn. 
Ewing Robinson, Denver, Colo. 
Cornelius 8, Loder, New York. 

Henry H. Fryling, Newark, N. J. 
Henry Guimond, New York. 

Sylvan W. Kahn, a Ind, 

J. P. Hornaday, Someert, 

W\ S. Sykes, Chester, Pa. 

Francis A. Leach, Kansas City, Mo. 
D. Chas, Preyer, ‘Asbury Park. 

Alex, Hadden, Cleveland, O. 

H. C. Alleman, New York. 

Marion L, Dawson, Richmond, Va. 
Walter D. Griscom, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Geo. M, Okell, Scranton, Pa. 

W. H. Sholes, Washington, D. C. 
Edwin A. Krauhroff, Kansas City, Mo. 
John W. Bickel, Norristown, Pa. 
ye H. Read, Boston, Mass. 


Coga: 
u Yo Blake, Cedar Rapids, Ta. 
Moses Holbrook, Boston, Mass. 
Omar Powell, New York. 
Cc. C. Kirkpatrick, Springfield, O. 
Thos. 8S. Hodson, Baltimore, Md. 
J. Sherman Hodson, Baltimore, Md. 
E. S. Palling, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
A. W. Gaines, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cc. H. D. Summers, Gallipolis, O. 
John T. Morris, Carrollton, Md. 


Douglas Deremore, Waukon, Ia. 
Chas. W. oores, Le ede Ind. 
c. E. Ellis, Columbus, ; 

Jno. R. Troll, St. eR Mo. 

Lee W. Grant, St. Louis, Mo. 

Tom H. Reynolds, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. H. Gleawea. New York. 

D. B. Gann, Chicago, Til. 

W. H. Jessup, Jr., Scranton, Pa. 

L. J. Stevenson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Percy Stevenson, Grand Rapids, Mich; 
Owen N. Heaton, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Ww. B. Spaulding, Albany, N. ¥ 

H. F. Barthell, Decarah, Ia. 
Malcom O. Mouat, Janesville, Wis. 
Joseph Madden, Keene, N. H. 

R. D. Stuart, Carbondale, Pa. 


Wm. J. Harris, New York. 

Geo. 8. Tarbell, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hurbert R. Brown, Philadelphia, Fe 
G. C. Franciscus, Philadelphia, Pa 

J. Churehward, New York. 

R. H. Brown, New York. 

Madison H. Haythe, New York. 
Robert Haythe, New York. 


. John M. Clarke, New York. 


A. M. Sloan, Greensburg, Pa. 

E. A. Fultz, Philadelphia, Pa. 

T. M. Garvin, Wheeling, W. Va. 
John H. Grant, Utica, N. Y. 

Ww. W. hton, New oe 

H. EB. Richards, Newark, N. 
Samuel R. Hamill, Terre Haute, Ind. 
E. A. Whitman, New York. 
Nathan Baruch, Baltimore, Md. 
Frank L. TenBroeck, Asbury Park. 
Herman Steinberg, Cincinnati. 

H. B. Charlesworth, Cleveland. 

M. B. Mendell, New York. 


Chas. Martindale, Indianapolis. 
S. T. Bledsore, Ardmore, Ind. Ter. 
A. T. Van Scoy, Milwaukee. 
Chas. H. Mills, Albany, N.: Y. 
Geo. A. Kingston, Toronto, Can. 
Michael Kirkland, New York. 
a Kanzler, New York. 
E. nburg, Washington, D. C, 
Wilmot L. Morehouse, Brooklyn. 
Lawrence C. Fish, Brooklyn. 
Alfred Ritter, Frederick, M4. 
R. R. Billington, New York. 
Chas. Francis Adams, New York. 
Richard H. Lynch, Baltimore. 
Cc. Howard Milliken, Baltimore. 
S. B. Evenass, Pottsville, Pa. 
Max L. Powell, Burlington, Vt. 
Chas. A. Lavers, Boston, Mass. 
Henry V. Ball, New York. 
8. A. Breding, New York. 
Lynn J. Arnold, Cooperstown, N, Y. *, 
F. E. Smith, Asbury Park. 
Edw. Kruse, New York. 
Albert Kruse, New Linge 
Ruben R. Lyon, Bath. Y. 
W. J. James, Jr., New Vork. 
Wm. 8. Bennett, New York. ‘ 
Julius Silverman, New York., Ae 
W. B. Vates, Pueblo, Colo. 
Chas. BE. King, Jr., Asbury Park. 
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